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Tribune 


The  best  place  to  sell 
“national  advertisers’ 
on  your  newspaper... 


fditions  Published;  Eastern,  Midwest,  Southwest,  Pacific  Coast- 
Distributed  evaryvi/here  every  business  day. 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY— 1964 


23- 2S— Inland  Daily  Preu  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicaqo. 

24- 25 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parke 
House,  Boston,  Mass. 

24-March  6 — American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (fe 
newspapers  under  75,000  drculation),  Columbia  University,  New  York 

27- 29 — PNPA-Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Adver 
tising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

28- 29 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines 
Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


THE  mi  STREET  JOURNAL 


MARCH 


...is  the  national  newspaper 
they  look  to  every  business 
day  for  business  information. 


APRIL 


2-4— Kansas  Press  Association,  Hotel  Jayhawk,  Topeka.  t 

4-  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  II  conference,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  [ 

5- 6 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick-i 

Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus.  f 

6- 8 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives  Conference,) 

The  Host  Motel.  Lancaster,  Pa.  j 

8- 10— National  &  Local  Advertising  Managers  Workshop,  Illinois  Union  | 

Building,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

9- 11 — South  Dakota  Press  Association,  Lawler  Hotel,  Mitchell. 

10- 11 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

10-12 — Region  3,  National  Press  Photographers  Association  Conventloni 

and  short  course.  Frederick,  Md. 

12-14 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Allentown,  Pa. 

12-14 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Assn.  Advertising  Sales  Seminar,  Statler-' 
Hilton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

14 — APME  Continuing  Study  Chairmen,  Statler  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  ’ 

14 -  Canadian  Press,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto.  . 

15- 16 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  Yorkf 

Hotel,  Toronto.  ' 

16- 18— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Statler-Hilton,  Washington,! 

D.C.  [ 

16-18 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Fontenelle  Hotel,  Omaha. 

18 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Admanagers.  Benson  Hotels 
Portland.  f 

20-23 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  | 

New  York.  [ 

20 — Associated  Press  membership.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York.  | 

20-May  I  — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  city  editors,  Columbia  | 
University,  New  York. 

23-25 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Greenbrier,  White) 
Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 
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FOUR  OR  FIVE 

ditof  &  PMisherSi 


JIM!  WHEN  DID 
YOU  Die  UP  -THIS 
FINE  REBOOT  ? 


Birthday,  anniversary,  whatever  the  occasion.  Editor 
&  Publisher  makes  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
remembrance  list  today  —  and  don't  forget  your 
own  subscription! 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone  ....  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK.  N,  Y,  10022 

t6S0  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  tlODO 


Even  those  weary  souls  among  our  readers 
who  feel,  with  Wordsworth,  that  “the  world  is 
too  much  with  us”  would  have  Ireen  impresserl 
by  the  knowledge  that  in  a  typical  week  The 
Washington  Post  carried  212  foreign  news 
dispatches  from  78  cities  all  over  the  world. 

Apart  from  its  merely  exotic  aspects  (ever 
hear  of  Ljungbyhed,  or  Mythos,  or  even 
Srinigar?)  this  fact  tells  something  about  why 
few  other  newspapers  cover  foreign  news  in  the 
depth  or  breadth  of  The  Wa.shington  Post. 
These  two  elements  of  news  coverage  require 
a  wide  variety  of  news  sources  to  insure  that 
wherever  a  story  breaks  there’s  a  reporter  on 
the  spot,  and  to  give  editors  more  than  a  single 
account  to  draw  upon  if  the  story’s  a  big  one. 

The  Washington  Post  is  supplied  with  news 


by  more  wire  services  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper  in  the  world.  In  addition  to  these,  it 
draws  upon  its  own  corps  of  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  and  those  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  with 
which  it  is  associated  in  the  I^os  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service.  Beyond  all 
this,  reporters  of  The  Post’s  National  Bureau 
are  constantly  on  the  move  in  the  areas  of  their 
specialties  or  are  providing  interpretive  back¬ 
ground  material  based  on  their  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  those  areas. 


Wordsworth  to  the  contrary,  it’s  a  wide 
open,  wonderful  world  .  .  .  and  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  brings  it  vividly  and  concisely  to 
an  audience  50  percent  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  Washington  newspaper. 


First  in  advertising . . .  first  in  circulation . . .  first  in  awards 


I 


by:  Sawy«r,  F«rguion.  Walker.  Fiftancief— Grant  Webb.  Hetefa  A  Reaortt— Hal  Winter  (Florida).  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.).  Carey  SavaRO 

(Panna.).  Comiea— PucIl  Rotofravure— Metropolitan  Sunday  NeMrspapers.  /nternalional—Newsweek  International  (Europe  and  Asia),  G.  Enriquez  Simoni  (Mexico). 
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mats 
a  minute* 
by  the 
M-A-N 
••PUSH 
BUTTIIN 


M-A-N  MULTOPRESS 


Both  speed  and  reliability  are  characteristic  of 
the  fully-automated  M-A-N  Multopress,  which  of¬ 
fers  as  standard  equipment  features  normally 
considered  optional.  Both  the  1,000  ton  and  the 
800  ton  models  are  capable  of  meeting  today’s 
exacting  color  requirements  and  can  be  pre-set 
for  either  cold  or  hot  molding.  Available  exclusive¬ 
ly  through  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ■  ■  hb 

910  E.  138  St,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y.  H  B 


'When  molded  from  same  form  with  fixed  position  holding  blanket. 


★  ★  ★ 


umn 


ROLFE  Neill,  publisher  of  the  Miami  Beach  (i"ia.)  Sun, 
told  “a  good  one”  in  his  column  the  other  dav:  Timmv 


told  “a  good  one”  in  his  column  the  other  day:  Jinuny 
Burns  had  written  in  the  Miami  Herald  that  anybody  who 
would  pay  $250  for  a  ticket  to  the  Liston-Clay  fight  must  be 
crazy.  Fight  promoter  Bill  MacDonald  revealed  that  he  had 
received  an  order  for  a  dozen  $250  tickets.  The  check  was 
signed  hy  Jimmy’s  boss,  John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of  the 
Herald. 


ISetcsman^s  Lament 


They  ought  to  tell  the  Congress 
Along  with  other  facts 
We  all  svould  like  more  income 
Along  with  cuts  in  tax. 


—Lawrence  A.  Barrett 

Pittsburg  (Kas.)  Headlight-Sun 


— Being  married  to  the  society  editor  isn’t  always  helpful 
in  your  own  editorial  efforts  for  the  same  newspaper,  revealed 
Jim  Stack,  reporter-columnist  for  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union 
Leader  and  husband  of  Meg  Geraghty,  society  editor.  He  set 
up  a  “Column  Suggestions”  box  for  his  wife  to  contribute  jotted 
memoranda  for  use  when  he  was  without  writing  ideas.  When 
she  went  out  of  town  on  a  story,  he  found  this  note  in  the 
box:  “You’ve  said  too  much  already.  Skip  a  column  and  give 
the  public  a  break!”  A  high  school  girl  asked  Jim  about  the 
prospects  of  a  career  in  journalism  and  she  complained  she 
had  heard  girl  reporters  become  old  maids.  “What  you  have 
heard,”  Jim  said,  “is  a  slander  on  our  profession.  Nearly  all 
newspaperwomen  land  good,  solid  husbands.  My  own  wife,  in 
fact,  is  a  newspaperwoman  who  met  and  married  me  in  the 
course  of  .  .  .”  “Forget  it,”  the  sweet  senior  said,  “I  think 
I’ll  become  a  medical  secretary.” 


Your  column  to  me  is  the  best  in  the  biz; 
It  has  dash  and  wit — and  plenty  of  fizz. 


— Clarence  P.  Creenbaum,  Senior  Editor 

National  Foremen's  Institute,  W'aterford,  Conn. 


— Heady  heads:  “Texas  Toppers  Tepid:  D.  C.  Demand  For 
LBJ  Hats  Isn’t  Brimming” — Seattle  Post-Intelligencer',  “Liz  Has 
Berth  Pains:  Sea,  Ma,  No  Tugs!” — Boston  Herald  (by  John 
Raymond) ;  “Plush  Cat  Hospital:  Puts  On  Dog  for  owners; 
Some  Cats  Are  Crazy” — Minneapolis  Star;  “It’s  New:  No 
Need  to  Knead  the  Dough” — Washington  Post;  “Some  Rival 
Coaches  Tisk,  Tisk,  Taskmaster  Tasker” — Albuquerque  Journal; 
“Ho,  Hum!  Post  Sued  For  Libel” — Lovington  (N.  M.)  Daily 
Leader.  Dick  Hapke’s  column  in  the  Leader  is  called  “Lovington 
Lowdow'n.”  Hope  Strong  writes  an  advice  column  in  the  Toledo 
Blade  called  “Where  There’s  Hope.”  Sunday  column  of  Paul  R. 
Wieck,  Washington  correspondent,  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  is  called  “One  Wieck  in  Washington.”  A  column  about 
state  and  country  politics  in  the  Espanola  (N.  M.)  Rio  Grande 
Sun  is  titled  “The  Land  of  Disenchantment,”  a  takeoff  on 
New  Mexico’s  official  nickname,  “Land  of  Enchantment.”  Jim 
Elliott  calls  his  column  in  the  Silver  City  (N.  M.)  Daily  Express 
“Tearin’  Through  The  Wilderness.” 


Who*s  -Nervous? 


I’m  always  very 
Quick  to  scoff 
At  an  editor’s  bark 
—On  the  day  I’m  off! 


— John  Raymond,  Boston  Traveler 
EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  February  22, 
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In  Portland  there  are  two  big  daily 

.  A  lot  of  people  read  the 

.  And  a  lot 


newspapers  m 


Oregonian  every  morning 
of  people^ 


^j^^^read  the  Oregon  Journal 
every  evening.  But  not  very  many  people 


read  both 


of  them.  Together  they 


cover  83  of  every  100  households.  But  only 
5  of  every  100  households  take  both 
This  is  funnyj^^,  but  it’s  a  true  fact.  Scholarly 
advertisers  know  this  That’s  why  they 

advertise  in  both  the  Oregonian  and  the 

Oregon  Journal  •  •  to  cover  the  830,000 

people  Portland’s  Metro-Market. 

Or,  for  that  matter,  to  cover  the 

2-million  people  in  the  total  Oregon  Market. 
You,  too,  can  be  a  scholarly  *  advertiser. 


MONDAY  THROUGH  SUNDAY 


The  OREGONIAN 

THE  OREGON  JOURNAL 


MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney, 
Re^an  Sr  Schmitt,  Inc. 


editorial 


We  Have  What  It  Takes,  but  — 

cei  tainlv  have  loralness  in  a  measure  wliieli  is  not  available 
^  to  any  other  major  medinm. 

“We  have  a  personal  quality.  Only  through  newspapers  tlo  we 
find  those  homey  touches,  those  relerences  to  ‘what’s  going  on  on 
Main  Street,’  those  name-dropped  relerences  that  distinguish  the  \ 

local  newspaper. 

“We  have  extreme  flexibility  in  schc'duling. 

“We  have  market-coverage-in-depth,  bevoncl  what  can  be  achiev(“cl 
by  any  tv  show,  oi  any  one  maga/.ine. 

“We  have  an  intangible  which  1  call  involvement — an  extension  j 

of  the  [jersonal  cpialitv.  How  dillerent  irom  the  ‘third  person  t|uality’ 
with  which  .Mrs.  Jones  absori)s  news  items  or  entertainment  in  other 
media.’’ 

This  was  an  important  advertising  agency  executive  talking — 

Newman  K.  .McEvoy,  senior  vie  epresiclent  of  Cainningham  &  Walsh, 

Inc. — and  the  “we”  meant  Newspapers.  He  was  talking  to  the  open¬ 
ing  session  of  the  .\.\.\R  sales  seminar. 

These  represent  the  strengths  of  newsjiapers  which  cannot  be 
matched  by  other  media.  Wn,  advertisers  and  agencies  continue  to 
pour  advertising  appropriations  into  other  media,  ignoring  news¬ 
papers  to  a  large  extent,  in  spite  of  what  .Mr.  .McEvoy  tailed  the 
“startling”  costs  of  television. 

Why? 

One  cjf  the  prineipal  reasons  cited  bv  .Mr.  .McEvov  is  the  local- 
national  rate  differential.  He  wondered  if  publishers  realize  how 
much  advertisers  and  agencies  are  concerned  about  this. 

Joseph  St.  (ieorges,  media  manager  for  ^Oung  R:  Rubitam,  Inc., 
recently  cited  a  similar  list  of  advantages  newspapers  have  over  other 
media  when  he  talked  to  the  3t)th  annual  sales  conference  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers.  “With  all  this  going  for  you,  why  is  it  that 
newspapers,  as  an  industrv,  are  having  so  little  success  when  it  comes 
to  national  advertising?”  he  asked. 

“Because  in  my  cjpinion  you’ve  been  driving  them  away,”  he  said, 
and  he  w’as  talking  about  rates:  “Loc  al-naticjiial  rate  structures  have 
probably  done  more  to  drive  advertising  revenue  away  from  your 
medium  than  any  other  ccjinbinaticjii  of  factors  that  I  can  conceive 
of.” 

1  he  same  thing  has  been  said  by  almost  every  national  advertiser 
or  agency  executive  who  has  talked  to  newspaper  groups  in  the  last 
few  years.  It  was  the  theme  of  a  major  talk  before  the  Newspaper 
.Advertising  Executives  .Association  in  Chicago  last  month. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  up  to  now  very  few  newspaper  publishers 
or  advertising  executives  have  gotten  the  message  and  done  anything 
about  it.  We  hope  that  some  discussions  at  the  N.AE.A  meeting  in¬ 
dicated  a  growing  awareness  of  this  prol)leni  (EJk-P,  Jan.  18,  page  ft) 
and  there  will  be  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  local-national  differen¬ 
tial  stumbling  block  fn>m  the  path  of  greater  use  of  newspaper 
advertising.  | 

\Vhat  more  evidence  is  needed  to  prove  the  seriousness  of  the  ; 

obstacle?  Newspapers  individually  and  through  group  efforts  such 
as  the  newspaper  representatives.  Bureau  of  .Advertising,  regional 
selling  groups,  etc.,  are  spending  millions  of  dollars  attempting  to 
woo  national  advertisers  liack  tcj  the  newspaper  medium.  No  one 
knows  hcjw  sericjus  the  national  linage  situation  would  be  if  they 
were  not. 

But  how  much  better  it  could  be  if  the  advice  that  has  been 
given  so  frequently  by  those  who  control  the  expenditure  of  large 
national  advertising  budgets  had  been  followed. 

EDITOR 


While  they  promise  them  liberty,  they 
themselves  are  the  servants  of  corruption: 
for  of  ichttm  a  man  is  ovemtnte,  of  the 
same  is  he  bnmght  in  Imnduf’e.— Peter, 
II;  19. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

«  THE  FOURTH  ESTATI 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1684;  Newspapardom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Features, 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N. 
Schuyler,  Jean  Tarzian. 

Advertising  News,  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr, 
Marketing  and  Research  Manager,  Albert  E 
Weis. 

Librarian,  Janet  Haslett. 

Advertising  Manager,  Henry  C.  Thiele;  Adver¬ 
tising  Production  Manager,  Bernadette  Borrias. 
Promotion  Manager,  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director,  George  S.  McBride. 
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vertising  Representative;  85  Post  St.  Phone: 
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Advertising  News 
Books  in  Review  . 
Circulation  .... 
Classified  Clinic 
Editorial  Workshop 
Personal  Mention 
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Promotion 

Ray  Erwin's  Column 
Shop  Talk 
Syndicates 
Weekly  Editor  ... 


CAPITALS 

We  down  here  could  not  help  hut  notice 
William  H.  Boyenton’s  title  helow  his 
thoughts  on  newspapers’  over-capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  common  nouns.  The  word  “Profes¬ 
sor”  was  written  with  a  capital  “P”  which 
apparently  betrays  his  presumption  that 
his  high  office  is  a  shade  or  two  above 
those  of  the  president  and  the  pope. 

Barney  Waters 

Managing  I'ditor 

Pompano  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel 


the  evening  a  mere  coincidence,  as  well  as 
a  rededication.) 

Edward  M.  Kirby 
Director  of  Public  Relations, 

United  Service  Organizations, 

237  East  52nd  St.,  New  York. 


WAI{  \LUMNI  REUNION 

I  think  your  readership  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  learn  of  a  reunion  of  members  of 
the  old  War  Department  Bureau  of  Public 
Relations  .\liimni  Association.  It  will  take 
place  March  20  at  the  National  Press 
Club,  W'ashington. 

You  will  recall,  of  course,  that  before 
and  during  World  War  II,  newspapermen, 
broadcasters  and  photographers  were  re¬ 
cruited  by  the  War  Department  to  help 
keep  open  the  channels  of  communications 
during  our  mightiest  war  effort.  Thanks 
to  their  dedication  to  the  war  as  well  as 
to  the  preservation  of  a  free  press,  together 
with  the  gallant  service  of  the  accredited 
war  correspondents,  this  war  was  the  best 
reported  war  in  history,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserved  a  free  press  thanks  to  their 
professional  reportage  and  their  coopera¬ 
tion  with  necessary  ’censorship,  this  side 
of  security. 

The  only  purpose  behind  this  meeting 
is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  all  those 
involved  to  meet  in  Washington  after  23 
years,  and  to  tell  each  other  how  we  won 
the  war  with  our  typewriters  and  micro¬ 
phones —  (the  mere  presence  of  12,000.000 
gallant  soldiers  many  of  whom  never  re¬ 
turned  and  some  of  whom  returned  with 
wounds — is  of  course  for  the  purpose  of 


Folks,  I  Might  Bo  Able  to  Get  Some  of  the 
.candidates  to  Drop  by  for  a  Few  Words." 

Herblock,  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 


PRESIDENT  &  PRESS 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  approve  or  disapprove,  or  even  com¬ 
ment  on  the  manner  in  which  President 
Johnson  conducts  his  meetings  with  the 
Press. 

Each  President  decides  for  himself  how 
be  wants  to  maintain  bis  relations  with  the 
Press  and  there  is  no  other  procedure. 

Harry  S  Tri  man 

Independence,  Mo. 

*  *  • 

COMMUNICOLOGY 

Prof.  Robert  Pockrass’  letter  (Nov.  30) 
denouncing  the  “superficial  research 
methods”  used  by  Prof.  George  Kienzle 
in  his  study  about  newsroom  dropouts 
(Nov.  16)  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the 
fact  that  similar  studies  reported  in  E&P 
and  elsewhere  often  had  substantially  less 
statistical  support,  yet  escaped  censure. 

Could  it  be  that  Prof.  Pockrass  considers 
himself  a  “communicologist”  and  that  his 
ire  was  really  kindled  by  Prof.  Kienzle’s 
unflattering  assessment  of  this  new  wave? 
Or  was  he  perhaps  discjuieted  by  Prof. 
Kienzle’s  charge  that  the  onset  of  com- 
municology  wrecked  one  school  of  journal¬ 
ism? 

Prof.  Pockrass  and  his  Penn  State  col¬ 
leagues  could  help  clear  the  air  by  making 
available  their  school’s  5-page  mimeo¬ 
graphed  handout  statement  entitled  “Why 
a  Schoed  of  Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions?” 

Ri’ssell  P.  Kaniuka 

Washington,  D.C. 

*  »  # 

JOB  DEMAND 

The  article  “Newspapers  and  Schools 
Urged  to  Recruit”  (Feb.  15)  is  excellent. 
My  reference  in  it  to  Dean  Charles  Dun¬ 
can  of  the  University  of  Colorado  School 
of  Journalism  should  have  been  more 
precise. 

His  study  shows  that  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  about  218  new  journalism 
employes  in  Colorado  for  each  of  the  next 
five  years  and  that  number  is  far  greater 
than  the  number  of  professionally  trained 
personnel  being  produced  each  year. 

Pail  Swensson 

The  Newspaper  Fund. 

44  Broad  St.,  New  York 


A  BIRD  IN  THE  BUSH  " 

Crook,  Long  Island  Newsday 


Short  Takes 


The  income  tax  table  is  for  simple 
persons  and  married  couples  filing  joint 
returns.  —  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News. 


It’s  always  fun  to  be  with  a  person 
who  listens  with  courteous  attention  and 
obvious  interest  when  YOU  are  doing 
toe  talking.  —  Redlands  (Calif.)  Daily 
Facts. 


On  either  side  of  the  altar  were  two 
baskets  of  white  grandsons  and  a  seven- 
branched  candelabrum. — Conway  (Ark.) 

Log  Cabin  Democrat. 

• 

He  waded  waist  deep  into  the  fright¬ 
en^  animal,  and  brought  it  to  shore. — 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 

• 

He  greeted  her,  during  a  court  recess, 
with  a  hog  and  kisses.  —  Newark  (Ohio) 
Advocate. 

editor  8C  publisher  for  February 
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TWO'S  A  CROWD 
Lou  Grant,  Newark  (N.J,]  Star-Ledger. 
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MJ^BAMA:  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS— DECATUR  DAILY  — FLORENCE  TIMES— GADSDEN  TIMES— MOBILE  PRESS-REGISTER— MONTGOMER '  ALABA 

iOURNAI _ SELMA  TIMES-JOURNAI _ SHEFFIELD  TRI-CITIES  DAI LY-TUSCALOOSA  NEWS-ALASKA:  ANCHORAGE  TIMES-FAIRBANKS  NCWS-MINER 

JUNEAU  DAILY  ALASKA  EMPIRE— KETCHIKAN  DAILY  NEWS-SITKA  SENTINEI — ARIZONA:  BISBEE  REVIEW-FLAGSTAFF  ARIZONA  DAILY  SUN-PHOE 
GAZETTE— TUCSON  DAILY  CITIZEN— YUMA  DAILY  SUN-ARKANSAS:  ARKADELPHIA  SIFTINGS-HERALD— BATESVILLE  GUARD— BLYTHEVILLE  COUR 
NEWS-CAMDEN  NEWS-CONWAY  LOG  CABIN  DEMOCRAT-OE  QUEEN  CITIZEN-EL  DORADO  NEWS  TIMES-FAYETTEVILLE  NORTHWEST  ARKAN 
TIMES-FORREST  CITY  TIMES  HERALD-FORT  SMITH  SOUTHWEST  AMERICAN-HARRISON  DAILY  TIMES— HELENA  WORLD  AND  RECORD-HOPE  sf 
—HOT  SPRINGS  SENTINEL-RECORD-JONESBORO  EVENING  SUN— LITTLE  ROCK  ARKANSAS  DEMOCRAT— MAGNOLIA  DAILY  BANNER  NEWS-MALV 
DAILY  RECORD-MOUNTAIN  HOME  BAXTER  BULLETIN-NEWPORT  INDEPENDENT-PINE  BLUFF  COMMERCIAL— RUSSELLVILLE  COURIER-DEMOC 
—  SEARCY  DAILY  CITIZEN  —  STUTTGART  DAILY  LEADER  —  TEXARKANA  DAILY  NEWS  —  WEST  MEMPHIS  EVENING  TIMES  -  CALIFQR 
ALHAMBRA  POST  ADVOCATE-BERKELEY  CALIFORNIAN-BURBANK  REVIEW— CAMARILLO  NEWS— CONCORD  TRANSCRIPT-COSTA  MESA  ORA 
COAST  DAILY  PILOT-COVINA  SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY  DAILY  TRIBUNE-CULVER  CITY  STAR-NEWS-EL  CAJON  VALLEY  NEWS-GLENOALE  NIWS-PRES 
GRASS  VALLEY  UNION-HAYWARD  DAILY  REVIEW— HEMET  NEWS-LONG  BEACH  PRESS-TELEGRAM  — LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXAMINER-MONRO 
DAILY  NEWS-POST— MONTEREY  PENINSULA  HERALD— NAPA  REGISTER— NORTH  HOLLYWOOD  VALLEY  TIMES  TODAY— PALO  ALTO  DAILY  TIME 
REDONDO  BEACH  DAILY  BREEZE-REDWOOD  CITY  TRIBUNE-RICHMOND  DAILY  INDEPENDENT— RIVERSIDE  PRESS  ENTERPRISE-SAN  CLEMEN 
SUN-POST-SAN  DIEGO  UNION  AND  EVENING  TRIBUNE-SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  AND  EVENING  NEWS-SAN  MATEO  TIMES-SAN  PEDRO  NEWS-PILOT 
SANTA  ANA  REGISTER-STOCKTON  DAILY  EVENING  RECORD-TAHOE  DAILY  TRIBUNE-VENTURA  COUNTY  STAR-FREE  PRESS-VISALIA  TIMES-DELt 
-COLORADO:  BOULDER  CAMERA-COLORADO  SPRINGS  GAZETTE-TELEGRAPH-DENVER  POST-DURANGO  HERALD-GRAND  JUNCTION  DAILY  SENTINI 

-Neeley  tribune-republican-leadville  herald-democrat-longmont  times-call-pueblo  chieftain-sterling  advocatt 

TRINIDAD  CHRONICLE-NEWS  -  CONNECTICUT:  ANSONIA  EVENING  SENTINEL  -  BRIDGEPORT  POST  -  BRISTOL  PRESS  -  DANBURY  NEWS-TIMCI. 
GREENWICH  TIME  -  HARTFORD  TIMES  —  MERIDEN  RECORD  «  JOURNAL  —  NEW  LONDON  DAY  —  NORWICH  BULLETIN  —  STAMFORD  ADVOCATE. 
TORRINGTON  EVENING  REGISTER— WATERBURY  REPUBLICAN  K  AMERICAN— WINSTED  EVENING  CITIZEN-DELAWARE:  DOVER  DELAWARE  STA 
news- WILMINGTON  NEWS  AND  JOURNAL-DLSTRIC1LOF  COLUMBIA:  WASHINGTON  EVENING  STAR-FUBRJ^:  BRADENTON  HERALD-CL  EARWAT 
SUN— DAYTONA  BEACH  EVENING  NEWS— FORT  PIERCE  NEWS-TRIBUNE— FORT  WALTON  BEACH  PLAYGROUND  DAILY  NEWS— GAINESVI LLE  DAILY  SUN 
HOLLYWOOD  SUN-TATTLER— JACKSONVILLE  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION  — LAKELAND  LEDGER— LAKE  WALES  DAILY  HIGHLANDER— MARIANNA  JACKS 
COUNTY  FLORIDIAN- MELBOURNE  TIMES— MIAMI  OAILY  NEWS— NAPLES  COLLIER  COUNTY  NEWS— OCALA  STAR-BANNER— PANAMA  CITY  HERA 

AND  NEWS-HERALD— PENSACOLA  NEWS-JOURNAI POMPANO  BEACH  SUN-SENTINEI — SARASOTA  HERALD-TRIBUNE— TALLAHASSEE  DEMOCRAT. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH  POST  TIMES-GEORGLA:  ATHENS  BANNER-HERALD-ATLANTA  JOURNAL-BRUNSWICK  NEWS-CARTERSVILLE  TRIBUNE-NEWS. 
MOULTRIE  OBSERVER-THOMASVILLE  tiMES-ENTERPRISE-TIFTON  GAZETTE-VALDOSTA  TIMES-WAYCROSS  JOURNAL-HERALD-HAWAII:  HIU 
TRIBUNE-HERALD-IDAHO:  BLACKFOOT  DAILY  NEWS-BOISE  IDAHO  STATESMAN-IDAHO  FALLS  POST-REGISTER-MOSCOW  DAILY  IDAHONIAN. 

POCATELLO  STATE  JOURNAI _ TWIN  FALLS  TIMES-NEWS-ILLINOIS:  ALTON  TELEGRAPH-BELVIDERE  DAILY  REPUBLICAN— BENTON  EVENING  NEW 

—BLOOMINGTON  DAILY  PANTAGRAPH— CAIRO  EVENING  CITIZEN— CANTON  DAILY  LEDGER— CARBONDALE-HERRIN-MURPHYSBORO-SOUTHER 
ILLINOISAN-CARMI  TIMES-CENTRALIA  EVENING  SENTINEL-CHAMPAIGN-URBANA  COURIER-CHICAGO’S  AMERICAN-DANVILLE  COMMERCIAL 
NEWS-DECATUR  herald  REVIEW-DIXON  evening  telegraph-east  ST.  LOUIS  JOURNAL-ELGIN  COURIER-NEWS-FREEPORT  DAILY  JOURNA 
STANDARD-KANKAKEE  DAILY  JOURNAL-KEWANEE  STAR-COURIER-LA  SALLE-PERU  OAILY  NEWS  TRIBUNE-LAWRENCEVILLE  DAILY  RECORD 
LINCOLN  DAILY  COURIER  — LITCHFIELD  NEWS-HERALD— MACOMB  DAILY  JOURNAL-MATTOON  JOURNAL-GAZETTE— MOLINE  DAILY  DISPATCH 
MONMOUTH  REVIEW-ATLAS-MORRIS  HERALD-OLNEY  DAILY  MAIL-PEORIA  JOURNAL  AND  STAR-QUINCY  HERALD-WHIG-ROCK  ISLAND  ARC 
-STERLING  DAILY  GAZETTE-TAYLORVILLE  BREEZE-COURIER— WAUKEGAN  NEWS-SUN— WOODSTOCK  DAILY  SENTINEL— INDIANA:  CRAWFORDSVIL 
JOURNAL  REVIEW— ELKHART  TRUTH  — EVANSVI LLE  COURIER  — FORT  WAYNE  JOURNAL  GAZETTE— GOSHEN  NEWS— LOGANSPORT  DAILY  PRESS 
MARION  CHRONICLE-TRIBUNE-MICHIGAN  CITY  NEWS-DISPATCH-NEW  CASTLE  COURIER  TIMES-ROCHESTER  SENTINEL- IOWA:  BOONE  N 
REPUBLICAN-BURLINGTON  HAWK-EYE-CEDAR  RAPIDS  GAZETTE-CENTERVILLE  lOWEGIAN  &  CITIZEN-COUNCIL  BLUFFS  NONPAREIL-CREST 
NEWS-ADVERTISER-OAVENPORT  DAILY  TIMES-DES  MOINES  REGISTER-FORT  DODGE  MESSENGER  AND  CHRONICLE-IOWA  CITY  DAILY  IOWAN 
KEOKUK  GATE  CITY-MARSHALLTOWN  TIMES-REPUBLICAN-NEVADA  EVENING  JOURNAL-NEWTON  DAILY  NEWS-OTTUMWA  COURIER-SIOUX  CIT 
JOURNAL— SPENCER  REPORTER— WATERLOO  DAILY  CDURIER— WEBSTER  CITY  DAILY  FREEMAN-JOURNAL— KANSAS:  ABILENE  REFLECTOR-CHRONICL 
-ARKANSAS  CITY  DAILY  TRAVELER-ATCHISON  GLOBE-CHANUTE  TRIBUNE-CHERRYVALE  CITIZEN-CLAY  CENTER  DISPATCH-COFFEYVILL 
JOURNAL— CONCORDIA  BLADE-EMPIRE— EL  DORADO  TIMES— EMPORIA  GAZETTE— FORT  SCOTT  TRIBUNE  MONITOR— GARDEN  CITY  DAILY  TELCGRA 
-GOODLAND  DAILY  NEWS-HAYS  DAILY  NEWS-HIAWATHA  DAILY  WORLD-HUTCHINSON  NEWS-INDEPENDENCE  DAILY  REPORTER-IDLA  REGISTE 
—JUNCTION  CITY  DAILY  UNION— LAWRENCE  JOURNAL-WORLD— LIBERAL  SOUTHWEST  DAILY  TIMES— MANHATTAN  MERCURY— NEWTON  KANSAN 
OLATHE  NEWS-OTTAWA  HERALD-PARSONS  DAILY  SUN-PITTSBURG  HEADLIGHT  AND  SUN-PRATT  DAILY  TRIBUNE-SALINA  JOURNAL-WELLINGTO 
DAILY  NEWS— WINFIELD  DAILY  COURIER— KENTUCKY:  ASHLAND  DAILY  INDEPENDENT— BOWLING  GREEN  PARK  CITY  DAILY  NEWS— CORBIN  TIME 
TRIBUNE-OANVILLE  ADVOCATE  MESSENGER  AND  KENTUCKY  ADVOCATE-ELIZABETHTOWN  HARDIN  COUNTY  ENTERPRISE-FRANKFORT  STAT 
JOURNAL-GLASGOW  DAILY  TIMES-HARLAN  DAILY  ENTERPRISE-HENDERSON  GLEANER  AND  JOURNAL-HOPKINSVILLE  KENTUCKY  NEW  ERA 
LEXINGTON  HERALD-LEADER  -  LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL  -  MADISONVILLE  MESSENGER  -  MAYFIELD  MESSENGER  -  MAYSVILLE  DAIL 
independent— MURRAY  DEMOCRAT— OWENSBORO  MESSENGER  AND  ENQUIRER— PADUCAH  SUN-DEMOCRAT— PARIS  DAILY  ENTERPRISE— PIKEVILL 
PIKE  COUNTY  NEWS-PRINCETON  LEADER-PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL-ENTERPRISE-RICHMOND  DAILY  REGISTER-WINCHESTER  SUN-LOUISIA 
BATON  ROUGE  STATE-TIMES  AND  ADVOCATE-HAMMDND  DAILY  STAR-HOUMA  COURIER-JENNINGS  DAILY  NEWS-LAFAYETTE  DAILY  ADVERTISE 
-LAKE  CHARLES  AMERICAN  PRESS-MORGAN  CITY  REVIEW-MAINE:  AUGUSTA  KENNEBEC-JOURNAL-BIDDEFORD  DAILY  JDURNAL-LEWIST 
JOURNAL  AND  SUN-WATERVILLE  SENTI NEL-MARYLAND:  ANNAPOLIS  CAPITAL-CAMBRIDGE  DAILY  BANNER-CUMBERLAND  NEWS  AND  EVENIN 
TIMES-FREDERICK  NEWS  AND  POST-HAGERSTOWN  HERALD  AND  DAILY  MAIL-SALISBURY  TIMES-MASSACHOSETTS:  ATHOL  OAILY  NEWS-BOSTO 
HERALD-FALL  RIVER  HERALD-NEWS-FITCHBURG  SENTINEL-GARDNER  NEWS-GREENFIELD  RECORDER-GAZETTE-LYNN  DAILY  EVENING  ITEM 
NEW  BEDFORD  STANOARD-TIMES-NORTH  ADAMS  TRANSCRIPT-SALEM  EVENING  NEWS-TAUNTON  DAILY  GAZETTE-WORCESTER  TELEGRAM 
MICHIGAN:  ADRIAN  OAILY  TELEGRAM-ANN  ARBOR  NEWS-BATTLE  CREEK  ENQUIRER  AND  NEWS-BAY  CITY  TIMES-BENTON  HARBOR  NEWI 
PALLADIUM-CHEBOYGAN  DAILY  TRIBUNE-OETROIT  FREE  PRESS-DOWAGIAC  DAILY  NEWS-EAST  LANSING  MICHIGAN  STATE  NEWS-ESCANAI 

DAILY  PRESS-FLINT  JOURNAI _ GRAND  HAVEN  DAILY  TRIBUNE-GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS-GREENVILLE  DAILY  NEWS-HILLSDALE  DAILY  NEWIi 

HOUGHTON  MINING  GAZETTE-IONIA  SENTINEL-STANDARD-IRON  MOUNTAIN  NEWS-IRONWOOD  DAILY  GLOBE-JACKSON  CITIZEN-PATRIOT^ 
KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE-LUDINGTON  DAILY  NEWS-MARQUETTE  MINING  DAILY  JOURNAL-MENOMINEE  HERALD-LEADER-MIOLAND  OAILY  NEWI 
-MONROE  EVENING  NEWS-NILES  DAILY  STAR-OWOSSO  ARGUS-PRESS-PONTIAC  DAILY  PRESS-PORT  HURON  TIMES-HERALD-SAGINAW  NEWI 
-ST  JOSEPH  HERALD-PRESS-SAULT  STE.  MARIE  EVENING  NEWS-THREE  RIVERS  COMMERCIAL-MINNESOTA:  ALBERT  LEA  EVENING  TRIBUNE. 
AUSTIN  DAILY  HERALD— BEMIDJI  OAILY  PIONEER— BRAINERD  OAILY  DISPATCH— CROOKSTON  DAILY  TIMES— FAIRMONT  DAILY  SENTINEL-FERGUI 

FALLS  DAILY  JOURNAI _ NIBBING  DAILY  TRIBUNE-INTERNATIONAL  FALLS  DAILY  JOURNAI _ LITTLE  FALLS  TRANSCRIPT— MANKATO  DAILY  FRE| 

PRESS-MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  AND  MORNING  TRIBUNE-NEW  ULM  DAILY  JOURNAL-OWATONNA  PEOPLES  PRESS-RED  WING  REPUBLICAN-EAGLE- 
REDWOOD  FALLS  GAZETTE-ROCHESTER  POST-BULLETIN— ST.  CLOUD  OAILY  TIMES— ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH  AND  PIONEER  PRESS— VIRGINIA  ME 
DAILY  NEWS-WILLMAR  WEST  CENTRAL  MINNESOTA  OAILY  TRIBUNE  -  WINONA  DAILY  NEWS  —  WORTHINGTON  DAILY  GLOBE  -  MISSIES 
GREENWOOD  DAILY  COMMONWEALTH-GULFPORT  DAILY  HERALD-JACKSON  DAILY  NEWS-LAUREL  DAILY  LEADER  CALI — MC  COMB  ENTERPRIt 
-VICKSBURG  EVENING  POST— MISSOURI:  BROOKFIELD  DAILY  NEWS-BULLETIN— CAPE  GIRARDEAU  SOUTHEAST  MISSOURIAN— CARROLLTON  DAIL 
OEMOCRAT-CARTHAGE  PRESS-CHILLICOTHE  CONSTITUTION  TRIBUNE- FULTON  DAILY  SUN-GAZETTE-HANNIBAL  COURIER-POST-JOPLIN  GLOl 
-KANSAS  CITY  STAR-KENNETT  DUNKLIN  DEMOCRAT-MARYVILLE  DAILY  FORUM-MEXICO  LEDGER-NEOSHO  DAILY  NEWS-NEVADA  DAILY  MAI 
—POPLAR  BLUFF  AMERICAN  REPUBLIC— ST.  JOSEPH  GAZETTE  AND  NEWS  PRESS— ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT— SEDALIA  DEMOCRAT-SIKESTO 
STANDARD-TRENTON  REPUBLICAN-TIMES-WEST  PLAINS  QUILL-MONTANA:  BILLINGS  GAZETTE-BOZEMAN  CHRONICLE-BUTTE  STANDARD-POS 
-HAVRE  DAILY  NEWS-HELENA  INDEPENDENT -RECORD-MILES  CITY  DAILY  STAR-MISSOULA  DAILY  MISSOULIAN  AND  SENTINEL-NEBWA8 
ALLIANCE  TIMES  HERALD-BEATRICE  DAILY  SUN-BROKEN  BOW  CUSTER  COUNTY  CHIEF-FREMONT  GUIDE  &  TRIBUNE-GRAND  ISLAND  INDEPENDI 
-HASTINGS  DAILY  TRIBUNE-KEARNEY  DAILY  HUB-LINCOLN  JOURNAL  AND  STAR-MC  COOK  GAZETTE-NORFOLK  DAILY  NEWS-NORTH  PLAH 
TELEGRAPH-BULLETIN-OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD-SCOTTSBLUFF  DAILY  STAR-HERALD-NEVADA:  LAS  VEGAS  REVIEW-JOURNAL-NEW  HAMPSHIRI 
CLAREMONT  DAILY  EAGLE— CONCORD  MONITOR  AND  PATRIOT-DOVER  FOSTER’S  DAILY  DEMOCRAT— PORTSMOUTH  HERALD— NEW  JERSEY;  ASBIW 

PARK  PRESS— ELIZABETH  DAILY  JOURNAI _ FLEMINGTON  HUNTERDON  COUNTY  DEMOCRAT- LONG  BRANCH  DAILY  RECORD-MORRISTOWN  DAIL 

RECORD— MOUNT  HOLLY  BURLINGTON  COUNTY  HERALD-NEW  BRUNSWICK  DAILY  HOME  NEWS— PERTH  AMBOY  EVENING  NEWS-PLAINFIEL 

COURIER-NEWS— RED  BANK  REGISTER— VINELAND  TIMES-JOURNAI _ NEW  MEXICO:  ALAMOGORDO  NEWS— ALBUQUERQUE  JOURNAI _ ARTESIA  DAIL 

PRESS-FARMINGTON  DAILY  TIMES-GALLUP  DAILY  INDEPENDENT-GRANTS  BEACON-HOBBS  DAILY  NEWS-SUN-PORTALES  NEWS-TRIBUNE-RATOI 
DAILY  RANGE-SILVER  CITY  PRESS  «  INDEPENDENT-NEW  YORK;  ALBANY  KNICKERBOCKER  NEWS— AUBURN  CITIZEN-ADVERTISER— BINGHAMTO 
EVENING  PRESS-CANANDAIGUA  DAILY  MESSENGER-CORNING  LUDER-ELMIRA  STAR-GAZETTE-GENEVA  DAILY  TIMES-GLENS  FALLS  POST  ST* 

— GLOVERSVILLE  LEADER-HERALD-HUOSON  REGISTER-STAR— ITHACA  JOURNAI _ JAMESTOWN  POST-JOURNAI _ KINGSTON  DAILY  FREEMAN- 

LOCKPORT  UNION-SUN  AND  JOURNAI _ NEWBURGH  EVENING  NEWS-NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS-NIAGARA  FALLS  GAZETTE-OGDENSBURG  JOURNAL- 

ONEONTA  DAILY  STAR— OSWEGO  PALLADIUM-TIMES- PLATTSBURGH  PRESS-REPUBLICAN— POUGHKEEPSIE  JOURNAI _ ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION  i 

DEMOCRAT  «  CHRONICLE-SALAMANCA  REPUBLICAN-PRESS-SARATOGA  SPRINGS  SARATOGIAN-SCHENECTADY  UNION-STAR-STATEN  ISLAN 
ADVANCE- SYRACUSE  POST-STANDARD— UTICA  OBSERVER-DISPATCH-WELLSVILLE  DAILY  REPORTER— WHITE  PLAINS  REPORTER-DISPATCH-N^ 
CAROLINA:BURLINGTONDAILYTIMES-NEWS— GASTONIA  GAZETTE— GOLDSBORO  NEWS-ARGUS— GREENSBORO  DAILY  NEWS  AND  RECORO—GREENVILL 
DAILY  REFLECTOR— HENDERSON  DAILY  DISPATCH— HICKORY  DAILY  RECORD-LENOIR  NEWS  TOPIC-LUMBERTON  ROBESONIAN-RALEIGH  NEWS' 
OBSERVER-ROCKINGHAM  RICHMOND  COUNTY  JOURNAL-ROCKY  MOUNT  EVENING  TELEGRAM— SALISBURY  EVENING  POST-SHELBY  STAR-WIL" 
DAILY  TIMES-NORTH  DAKOTA:  BISMARCK  TRIBUNE-DEVILS  LAKE  DAILY  JOURNAL-DICKINSON  PRESS-FARGO  FORUM  AND  DAILY  REPUBLI 
-GRAND  FORKS  HERALD-JAMESTOWN  SUN-MANDAN  OAILY  PIONEER-MINOT  DAILY  NEWS-VALLEY  CITY  AND  BARNES  COUNTY  TIMES-RECOI 
WILLISTON  HERALD— OHIO;  ALLIANCE  REVIEW— CANTON  REPOSITORY-CHILLICOTHE  GAZETTE-CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER-CIRCLEVILLE  HERA 
—CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER-COLUMBUS  EVENING  DISPATCH-DAYTON  DAILY  NEWS— DOVER  DAILY  REPORTER-EAST  LIVERPOOL  REVIEW-FINDU 
REPUBLICAN-COURIER-FREMONT  NEWS-MESSENGER-HAMILTON  JOURNAL-NEWS-LIMA  CITIZEN-MANSFIELD  NEWS-JOURNAL— MARION  STAR 

MASSILLON  EVENING  INDEPENDENT-MIDDLETOWN  JOURNAI _ MOUNT  VERNON  NEWS— NEWARK  ADVOCATE  A  AMERICAN  TRIBUNE-PORT  CLIN" 

OAILY  NEWS-PORTSMOUTH  TIMES-SALEM  NEWS-SANDUSKY  REGISTER-SPRINGFIELD  NEWS  AND  SUN-STEUBENVILLE  HERALD-STAR-TOL 


LADC-UPPEn  SANDUSKY  DAILY  CHIEF-UNION-VAN  WERT  TIMES-BULLETIN-WARREN  TRIBUNE  &  WARREN  CHRONICLE— WASHINGTON  C.  H. 
kobo  HCHALD-WILLOUGHBY  west  lake  county  NEWS-HERALD-WILMINGTON  news-journal— YOUNGSTOWN  VINDICATOR— OKLAHOlWAl 
DA  EVENING  NFWS-ARDMORE  DAILY  AROMOREITE— DUNCAN  BANNER— ENID  MORNING  NEWS-MC  ALESTER  NEWS-CAPITAL- NORMAN  OKLAHOMA 
mILV-NORN<AN  TRANSCRIPT-OKLAHOMA  city  daily  OKLAHOMAN-PRYOR  daily  times— SHAWNEE  NEWS-STAR— STILLWATER  NEWS-PRESS— 
^ARIO-  WINDSOR  STAR-OREGON;  EUGENE  REGISTER-GUARD— GRANTS  PASS  DAILY  COURIER-PENOLETON  EAST  OREGONIAN— PORTLAND 
MiECONiAN-''ORTLANO  REPORTER— SALEM  OREGON  STATESMAN-PENNSYLVANIA;  BEAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE— BLOOMSBURG  MORNING 
irru.BRAUroRD  ERA— BUTLER  EAGLE— CHESTER  DELAWARE  COUNTY  DAILY  TIMES— CLEARFIELD  PROGRESS- COATESVILLE  RECORD— CORRY 

»ENINC  JODRNAI DU  BOIS  COURIER  EXPRESS— EASTON  EXPRESS— ELLWOOD  CITY  LEDGER— ERIE  NEWS— GETTYSBURG  TIMES— GREENVILLE 

■CCORD-ARGUS-HARRISBURG  PATRIOT  NEWS-HAZELTON  STANDARD-SPEAKER— INDIANA  EVENING  GAZETTE-JOHNSTOWN  TRIBUNE-DEMOCRAT 
LANCASTER  INTELLIGENCER-JOURNAL  AND  NEW  ERA— LEWISTOWN  SENTINEL— LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS-MC  KEESPORT  DAILY  NEWS— MEADVILLE 
TIIMUNE-MoKNT  CARMEL  ITEM— OIL  CITY  DERRICK— PHOENIXVILLE  DAILY  REPUBLICAN— PITTSBURGH  POST-GAZETTE— POTTSVILLE  EVENING 
■CPUBLICAN-ST.  MARYS  DAILY  PRESS— SAYRE  EVENING  TIMES— SCRANTON  TIMES— SOMERSET  DAILY  AMERICAN— STATE  COLLEGE  CENTRE  DAILY 

times-stroi<osburg  record-sunbury  daily  item-tarentum  valley  daily  news-titusville  herald-towanda  daily  review— 

UHIONTOWN  MORNING  HERALD  AND  EVENING  STANDARD- WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR— WASHINGTON  OBSERVER— WILKES-BARRE  TIMES  LEADER 
WILLIAMSPORT  SUN-GAZETTE— YORK  GAZETTE  G  DAILY— RHODE  ISLAND;  PAWTUCKET  TIMES— WEST  WARWICK  PAWTUXET  VALLEY  DAILY  TIMES 
"westerly  daily  sun— WOONSOCKET  CALL  G  EVENING  REPORTER -SOUTH  CAROLINAt  CHARLESTON  NEWS  AND  COURIER— COLUMBIA  STATE 
7uo  RECORD  -GREENVILLE  DAILY  NEWS  AND  DAILY  PIEDMONT-GREENWOOD  INDEX-JOURNAL-ORANGEBURG  TIMES  G  DEMOCRAT-ROCK  HILL 
nENING  HERALD  -  SPARTANBURG  HERALD  JOURNAL  -  SUMTER  DAILY  ITEM  -  UNION  TIMES  -  SOUTH  DAKOTA;  ABERDEEN  AMERICAN-NEWt 
MITCHELL  DAILY  REPUBLIC-PIERRE  CAPITAL  JOURNAL-SIOUX  FALLS  DAILY  ARGUS  LEADER-WATERTOWN  PUBLIC  OPINION-YANKTON  DAILY 
PRESS  AND  DAKOTAN- TENNESSEE;  ATHENS  POST  ATHENIAN— CHATTANOOGA  DAILY  TIMES— CLARKSVILLE  LEAF  CHRONICLE— CLEVELAND  DAILY 
■ANNER-DYERSBURG  state  GAZETTE-GREENEVILLE  daily  SUN-JACKSON  sun— JOHNSON  CITY  PRESS-CHRONICLE— KINGSPORT  TIMES— 
KNOXVILLE  JOURNAL-MARYVILLE-ALCOA  TIMES— OAK  RIDGE-THE  OAK  RIDGER— PARIS  DEMOCRAT— SHELBYVILLE  TIMES-GAZETTE— UNION 
CITY  DAILY  MESSENGER- TEXAS;  ABILENE  REPORTER-NEWS— AMARILLO  DAILY  NEWS— ATHENS  REVIEW— AUSTIN  AM ERICAN-STATESMAN— BAYTOWN 
WN-BEAUMONT  enterprise-journal— BRYAN  EAGLE-CORSICANA  DAILY  SUN— DENISON  REVIEW— DENTON  RECORD  G  CHRONICLE— EDINBURG 
■IVIEW-EL  PASO  TIMES— FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM  — FREEPORT  BRAZOSPORT  FACTS— GALVESTON  DAILY  NEWS— GREENVILLE  HERALO- 
UNNER-HOUSTON  POST— KERRVILLE  TIMES-KILGORE  NEWS  HERALD— LAREDO  TIMES— MARSHALL  NEWS-MESSENGER— MEXIA  DAILY  NEWS 
.midland  REPORTER-TELEGRAM-ODESSA  daily  AMERICAN-PARIS  evening  NEWS-PASADENA  CITIZEN-PLAINVIEW  HERALD-SAN  ANGELO 
STANDARD  TIMES-TAYLOR  DAILY  PRESS-VERNON  DAILY  RECORD-WICHITA  FALLS  DAILY  TIMES-UTAH;  SALT  LAKE  CITY  TRIBUNE-VERMONTi 
NCWPORT  daily  express— VIRGINIA;  BRISTOL  HERALD  COURIER— CHARLOTTESVILLE  DAILY  PROGRESS— CULPEPER  STAR-EXPONENT— DANVILLE 
RIGISTER  AND  BEE-FREDERICKSBURG  FREE  LANCE-STAR-HARRISONBURG  DAILY  NEWS-RECORD-MARTINSVILLE  DAILY  BULLETIN-NEWPORT 
NfWS  DAILY  PRESS-NORFOLK  VIRGINIAN-PILOT— RICHMOND  NEWS-LEADER— RICHMOND  TIMES  DISPATCH— ROANOKE  TIMES  AND  WORLD-NEWS 
-STAUNTON  LEADER- STRASBURG  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  DAI LY  —  WASH I NGTON ;  BREMERTON  SUN— CENTRALIA  DAILY  CHRONICLE— ELLENSBURG 
RICORD-MOSES  LAKE  COLUMBIA  BASIN  HERALD-MOUNT  VERNON  SKAGIT  VALLEY  HERALD— OLYMPIA  OLYMPIAN— PASCO  TRI-CITY  HERALD 
-PORT  ANGELES  EVENING  NEWS  —  SEATTLE  TIMES  —  SPOKANE  CHRONICLE  —  TACOMA  NEWS  TRIBUNE  —  VANCOUVER  EVENING  COLUMBIAN  — 
WALLA  WALLA  UNION-BULLETIN— WENATCHEE  DAILY  WORLD— YAKIMA  MORNING  HERALD— WEST  VIRGINIA;  CHARLESTON  GAZETTE-HUNTINGTON 
HtRALO-DISPATCH-LOGAN  BANNER-MOUNDSVILLE  ECHO-PRINCETON  TIMES-WISCONSIN;  APPLETON  POST-CRESCENT-BELOIT  DAILY  NEWS— 
UU  CLAIRE  LEADER  AND  TELEGRAM-FOND  DU  LAC  COMMONWEALTH  REPORTER-JANESVILLE  DAILY  GAZETTE-LA  CROSSE  TRIBUNE-MADISON 
WISCONSIN  STATE  JOURNAL— MANITOWOC  HERALD-TIMES- MARINETTE  EAGLE  STAR— MARSHFIELD  NEWS-HERALO-MERRILL  HERALD— MILWAUKEE 
JSURNAL-MONROE  EVENING  TIMES-OSHKOSH  DAILY  NORTHWESTERN-RHINELANOER  NEWS-SHEBOYGAN  PRESS-SUPERIOR  EVENING  TELEGRAM 
-WAUKESHA  FREEMAN-WAUSAU  RECORD-HERALD-WISCONSIN  RAPIDS  DAILY  TRIBUNE-WYOMIHG;  RIVERTON  RANGER-SHERIDAN  PRESS 


These  seven  hundred 


and  one 


have  now  reached  3,000,000  American  homes 

Seven  hundred  newspapers  offered  “The  Torch  is  Passed”  to  The  Associated  Press  Story  of  the  Death  of  a  President  has  now 
their  American  readers.  Three  million  have  responded.  And  the  been  translated  into  eight  languages  and  is  being  distributed  in 
response  continues.  more  than  forty  countries. 
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"After  the  Last  Great  Day,  when  all  newspaper 
men  will— hopefully— arrive  at  Newspaper  Heaven, 
they  may  find  the  ultimate  in  newspapers:  one 
with  unlimited  space,  unlimited  staff,  and  un¬ 
limited  resources.  In  the  meantime  they  must 
content  themselves  with  The  New  York  Times, 
the  best  this  world  has  to  offer.  Our  news  and 
editorial  executives  find  it  an  invaluable  tool" 

Joe  Shuman,  Managing  Editor,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
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Sales  Seminar:  ‘Sell  Papers 
In  Tandem  with  Television’ 


Newman  McEvoy  Keynotes  Course 
With  ‘Complementary’  Approach 


By  Jerome  H.  Walker 

The  Keynote  speaker  at  the 
first  session  of  the  representa¬ 
tives’  sales  seminar  in  Carnegie 
Recital  Hall  on  Tuesday  recom¬ 
mended  that  national  advertisers 
be  approached  with  facts  and 
rates  showing  how  newspapers 
can  be  used  to  complement  tele¬ 
vision  campaigns. 

The  theme  should  be  that 
newspapers  “round  out  the  tv 
picture,”  it  was  suggested  by 
Newman  F.  McEvoy,  senior 
vicepresident  of  Cunningham  & 
Walsh  Inc.  He  emphasiz^  that 
he  spoke  as  an  old  friend  of  the 
newspaper  medium. 

“You  can’t  expect  to  walk  into 
an  agency  and  get  them  to  switch 
into  newspapers  from  other 
media,”  declared  Mr.  McEvoy. 
“But  your  goal  and  mine  is  to 
put  newspapers  back  on  con¬ 
tinuing  sch^ules — to  take  the 
newspaper  out  of  the  ‘one-shot’ 
category.” 

250  in  Recital  Hall 

For  nearly  40  minutes  after 
those  opening  remarks,  the  vet¬ 
eran  media  buyer  held  the  rapt 
attention  of  250  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen  who  filled  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  comfortable, 
cushioned  chairs  of  the  hall 
from  11  a.m.  until  1  p.m.  for 
the  refresher  course. 

Mr.  McEvoy’s  dissertation  on 
“The  Need  for  Newspapers  in 
National  Advertising”  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  35-minute  “Status 
Report  on  Advertising  Media” 
by  Roger  Barton,  editor  of 
Media/ Scope  magazine,  and  was 
followed  by  a  15-minute  high¬ 
lighting  of  data  processing  in 
the  agencies  by  Philip  W.  Wenig 
of  SRDS  Data  Inc. 

Agreeing  with  Mr.  McEvoy’s 
premise,  in  the  main,  Mr.  Wenig 
reported  that  there  is  a  definite 
trend  in  the  agencies  to  combine 
newspaper  and  television  audi¬ 
ence  data.  He  urged  the  news¬ 
papers  to  assume  the  leadership 
in  supplying  the  information  so 
vital  to  agencies  in  making 
media  decisions. 

Every  Other  Week 

The  selling  practices  of  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  television 
will  be  analyzed  in  the  program 


which  W.  E.  (Pete)  Mathews, 
former  media  director  of  Young 
&  Rubicam,  has  arranged  for 
the  salesmen’s  sessions.  Meetings 
are  scheduled  on  alternate  Tues¬ 
days.  The  emphasis  will  be  on 
television  through  April  14,  and 
then  magazines  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  sessions  following 
the  week  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
convention  in  New  York. 

While  the  first  meeting,  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  the  program, 
was  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
classroom  lecture  period,  the 
.seminar  format  will  be  devel¬ 
oped  later  when  some  of  the 
experts  are  recalled  to  serve  as 
panelists. 

Frank  H.  Stapleton  of  the 
Branham  Company,  president  of 
the  New  York  Chapter,  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  explained  the 
purpose  of  the  unique  venture  in 
these  opening  remarks: 

“AANR,  and  particularly  the 
New  York  Chapter,  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  principle  of 
maintaining  the  best  informed 


sales  force  in  the  advertising 
industry  ...  To  say  that  this 
program  is  dedicated  to  further 
improving  ourselves  is  only 
partly  true,  for  I  believe  you  are 
the  best  sales  oriented  group 
anywhere. 

“Yet,  there  is  the  constant 
need  to  know  and  evaluate 
opinions  of  authorities  in  this 
field,  to  keep  abreast  of  adver¬ 
tising  evolution,  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  taking  place,  and  to  use 
this  knowledge  to  move  the  fu¬ 
ture  intelligently  toward  news¬ 
papers. 

Television  Lusler  ‘.Sanded’ 

“We  saw,  for  example,  tele¬ 
vision’s  special  kind  of  Madison 
Avenue  glamor  take  hold.  Now, 
however,  we  see  the  luster 
sanded  by  such  irritants  as 
piPTIfy-back  commercials,  sky¬ 
rocketing  time  and  talent  costs, 
rating  confusions,  and  tremen¬ 
dously  high  program  mortality. 

“In  magazines,  we  see  a  sales 
paradox.  Although  from  a  maga¬ 
zine’s  point  of  view,  it  is  more 
profitable  to  sell  advertising 
based  on  total  circulation,  vir¬ 
tually  every  national  consumer 
magazine  is  running  at  Olym¬ 
pian  speed  to  fragmentize  its 
circulation,  to  prove  that  adver¬ 
tising’s  effect  can  be  stimulated 
through  adaptation  to  geogra¬ 
phic  environment.  However 


Ed  Brown,  Hearst  Advertising  Service,  is  in  front;  William  Weinlandt 
of  HAS  and  Dan  Tynan  of  Kansas  City  Star,  are  behind  him  in  this 
group  at  the  AANR  Sales  Seminar  in  Carnegie  Recital  Hall,  New  York, 
on  Feb.  18.  (All  pictures  by  Rick  Friedman,  E&P). 
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costly  it  is  to  mag.'.vlne8, 
applaud  the  attempt  to  I  icalize," 

AANR  president  Ibi.vard  C, 
Story  Jr.  of  Story,  1 ’.rooks  i 
Finley,  sat  in  the  audience. 

Mr.  Stapleton  listn;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  for  special  credits  ia 
arranging  the  program:  Jack 
David.son  of  Cresmer  &  Wood- 
ward-O’Mara  &  Ormsi»ee;  Ted 
Rathbone  of  the  Katz  Agency; 
William  Shannon  of  Shannon 
and  Associates ;  Ed  Campbell  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News;  Richard  Splittorf 
of  Sawyer,  Ferguson  &  Walker; 
Frank  Miller  of  Kelly-Smith; 
Hal  Lessersohn  of  Nelson  Rob¬ 
erts;  William  McKenna  of 
Scripps-Howard;  Owen  Landon 
of  Julius  Mathews  Special 
Agency,  and  Joseph  Chamberlin 
of  Million  Market  Newspapers. 

General  Media  Trends 

Mr.  Barton  contributed  a  de¬ 
tailed  recital  of  the  general 
trends  in  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  in  various  media  and 
touched  on  samples  of  research 
which  each  has  provided  to 
advertisers. 

“Since  1956,”  he  noted,  “in¬ 
vestments  in  the  broadcast  media 
have  surged  ahead,  while  those 
in  the  print  media  have  gener¬ 
ally  increased  at  a  much  more  i 
modest  rate,  and  in  three  cases  \ 
have  acutally  declined. 

“Specifically,  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising  volume,  newspapers  I 
are  4%  ahead  of  where  they 
stood  in  1956,  general  magazines 
are  28%  ahead,  and  business 
publications  20%  ahead.  How¬ 
ever,  network  television  adver¬ 
tising  is  73%  higher  than  in 
1956  and  national  spot  television 
103%  higher.  Network  and  na¬ 
tional  spot  radio  advertising  are 
probably  20%  higher  than  seven 
years  ago. 

“Another  way  to  look  at  these 
trends  is  the  share  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  dollar  devoted 
to  each  medium.  Newspapers’ 
share  of  the  total  advertising 
volume,  both  national  and  local, 
was  33%  in  1956;  it  is  31%  now. 
Newspapers’  share  of  total  na¬ 
tional  advertising  was  13%  in 
1956;  now  it  is  11%.  I 

“Another  side  of  the  coin  is 
that  national  advertising  con¬ 
stitutes  22%  of  total  newspaper 
advertising,  whereas  in  1956  it 
made  up  24%. 

Gaining  in  Retail  ; 

“In  the  total  advertising  pie,  I 
both  national  and  local,  the 
largest  wedge  of  newspaper 
revenue  is  local  or  retail.  In  this 
area,  newspapers  have  been 
gaining  in  the  last  seven  years 
for  a  cumulative  growth  of  24%, 
but  television  and  radio  have 
gained  some  34%.” 

Mr.  Barton  reported  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  about  media  costs: 
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1.  The  average  one-time  flat 
line  rate  of  daily  newspapers 
has  increased  31%  in  the  past 
seven  years. 

2.  The  average  one-time  black- 
and-white  iiage  rate  of  con- 
.sumer  magazines  has  increased 
55%. 

3.  The  average  one-time  black- 
and-white  jiage  rate  for  business 
publications  has  increased  48%. 

4.  The  most  expensive  one- 
minute,  one-time  rate  for  spot 
television  has  increased  78%. 

5.  The  most  expensive  one- 
minute,  one-time  rate  for  spot 
radio  has  increased  16%. 

Advertisers,  the  trade  paper 
editor  said,  are  asking,  “How 
are  the  media  liecoming  more 
productive  to  justify  these 
higher  costs?” 

The  cost-per-thousand  readers 
of  newspapers  has  risen  20% 
since  1956,  he  said. 

Small  Kisc  in  '29  Dollars 

-Mr.  Barton  related  that  a 
Northwestern  University  study 
showed  recently  that  advertising 
expenditures  in  1929  were  $29 
per  person;  $65  in  1963  which 
represented  $37  in  terms  of 
1929  dollars. 

“In  short,”  he  observ'ed,  “the 
mst  and  very  obvious  increase 
in  the  physical  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  achieved  for  the 
very  modest  sum  of  $8  per  capita 
in  1929  currency.” 

Advertisers  are  experimenting 
with  designs  in  media  mix,  Mr. 

Barton  said,  to  determine  the 
respective  sales  effectiveness  of 
each  medium.  Here,  he  added,  is 
a  field  where  computers  are  put 
to  use  to  assimilate  the  findings. 

Mr.  Barton  declared  that  all 
media  are  good  if  used  correctly. 

Realistic  Approach 

At  the  outset  of  his  talk,  Mr. 

McEvoy  took  up  the  sales  prob¬ 
lem  in  relation  to  an  advertiser’s 
decision  on  use  of  media. 

“I  want  you  to  be  realistic,” 
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he  said.  “I  certainly  do  not  sug¬ 
gest  that  any  one  man,  no  matter 
how  able  a  salesman,  no  matter 
how  well  equipped  with  docu¬ 
mentation,  can  change  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  decision  to  use 
radio  or  magazine  or  tv. 

“Actually,  many  decisions  are 
based  upon  the  availability  of 
the  moment.  For  instance,  an 
extremely  good  tv  program 
might  suddenly  become  ‘un¬ 
hinged’  from  sponsorship,  and 
in  the  process  of  considering 
various  advertising  alternatives, 
that  immediate  availability 
might  prevail  over  the  careful 
appraisal  of  other  approaches. 

“Most  of  those  startegic  de¬ 
cisions  dealing  with  the  use  of 
one  medium  or  another  are  ac¬ 
complished  in  respect  to  (1)  the 
creative  problem,  and  (2)  the 
advertising  budget. 

“Therefore  I  suggest  that  you 
individual  salesmen  cannot 
change  basic  media  choices  and 
that  your  greatest  opportunity 
can  very  well  lie  in  the  direction 
of  complementing  other  media 
forces.” 


Mr.  McEvoy  conceded  that 
this  approach  might  not  please 
some  publishers,  but,  he  said, 
“there  is  such  a  thing  as  destruc¬ 
tive  competition.”  He  pointed  to 
an  example  in  the  magazine 
business. 

Magazine  ‘Warfare’ 

“There  is  warfare  of  almost 
internecine  intensity  among  cer¬ 
tain  competing  magazines,”  Mr. 
McEvoy  .said.  “The  new  Sim¬ 
mons  study  makes  available 
.some  highly  interesting  data  on 
magazine  audiences  by  demo¬ 
graphic  characteristics.  It  is  no 
longer  merely  circulation-page 
cost  per  thousand-advertising 
linage-editorial  content.  Now  the 
magazines  have  at  each  other 
with  statistics  on  readers  and 
households  by  income  groups,  by 
age,  by  special  position. 

“The  change  in  ranking  is 
exciting;  at  times  it  is  also  con¬ 
fusing.  I  have  heard  the  latest 
magazine  comparisons  likened  to 
a  certain  gasoline  ‘economy  run’ 
in  a  race  where  every  car  .seems 
to  win,  except  that  in  the  maga- 


Thomas  Connolly,  left,  and  Carl  Brandt,  right,  of  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt  staff. 


zine  business  there  are  also  some 
important  losers.” 

•Newspapers’  Blessings 

Mr.  McEvoy  enumerated  five 
“blessings”  of  newspapers: 

1.  “We  certainly  have  local¬ 
ness  in  a  measure  which  is  not 
available  to  any  other  major 
medium.” 

2.  “We  have  a  personal  qual¬ 
ity.  Only  through  newspapers  do 
we  find  those  homey  touches, 
those  references  to  ‘what’s  going 
on  on  Main  Street,’  those  name- 
dropping  references  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  local  newspaper.” 

3.  “We  have  extreme  flexibility 
in  scheduling,  but  this  often  is 
a  detriment  since  many  in  the 
agency  business  confine  their  use 
of  newspapers  to  intermittent 
jieriods  when  it  suits  their  pur¬ 
pose.” 

4.  “We  have  market-coverage- 
in-depth,  beyond  what  can  be 
achieved  by  any  tv  show,  or  any 
one  magazine.” 

5.  “We  have  an  intangible 
which  I  call  involvement — an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  personal  quality. 
How  different  from  the  ‘third 
person  quality’  with  which  Mrs. 
Jones  absorbs  news  items  or 
entertainment  in  other  media.” 

Coverage  in  Depth 

The  newspaper’s  great 
.strength,  Mr.  McEvoy  said,  lies 
in  market-coverage- in-depth. 
“We  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
local  newspaper  reaches  just 
about  everyone  in  the  market¬ 
place,”  he  declared. 

By  comparison,  he  pointed  out, 
the  highest  rated  television  show 
— the  Beatles  on  Ed  Sullivan’s 
program  a  week  ago — missed 
42%  of  homes  having  sets.  The 
lesson  to  the  advertiser  is  this: 

“No  matter  how  fortunate  the 
advertiser  who  happens  to  latch 
on  to  an  outstanding  program  in 
this  highly  volatile  field  of  en¬ 
tertainment,  he  does  not  have 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Roy  Blacicfield  of  Sawyer,  Ferguson  &  Walker. 


available  the  medium  for  cover- 
ape-in-depth.” 

Denying  he  is  a  “publisher’s 
Pollyanna,”  Mr.  McEvoy  said  he 
thought  the  time  was  ripe  for  a 
breakthrough  for  newspapers,  if 
they’  capitalize  on  seeing  tele¬ 
vision’s  w’eak  points  and  develop 
a  sales  formula  that  puts  news¬ 
papers  into  the  advertiser’s  pic¬ 
ture  both  locally  and  on  net¬ 
works. 

Televi<iiun  Weaknesses 

Mr.  McEvoy’  recited  some  of 
the  well-known  short-comings 
of  the  electronic  medium: 

1.  “No  matter  how  artfully 
contrived  the  selling  device,  the 
message  is  gone.  You  can’t  take 
it  with  you  on  tv.” 

Does  this  suggest,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Evoy  said,  that  last  night’s  com¬ 
mercial  can  be  reactiv’ated,  rein¬ 
forced,  revitalized  in  today’’s 
newspaper? 

2.  “We  in  the  agency  business 
are  looking  not  only  at  over¬ 
commercialization  but  even  more 
attentively  at  the  problem  of 


Robert  Bandini,  of  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Representatives. 


clutter  in  tv  announcements.” 

In  his  long  experience  of  look¬ 
ing  at  newspapers  and  hearing 
comments  pro  and  con  legarding 
their  makeup,  he  has  nev’er 
heard  it  suggested  that  the  news- 
|)aper  is  anything  other  than  a 
Imsy  forum  for  selling,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Evoy  .said. 

“There  are  many’  reasons  to 
Irelieve  that  the  busier  the  pages 
the  more  attractive  they  are  to 
the  buyer,”  he  said. 

3.  “The  quaint  philosophy  be¬ 
hind  the  piggy-back  announce¬ 
ment  is  being  questioned  in¬ 
creasingly.” 

Mr.  McEvoy’  gave  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  the  integration  of  ham 
and  eggs  in  a  one-minute  com¬ 
mercial  on  tv.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  higher  rate,  he  said,  the  sta¬ 
tion  now  insists  that  the  ham  ad 
stand  by  itself  and  likewise  the 
egg  ad,  each  l>ecoming  a  30- 
second  rate  item,  25%  higher. 

In  a  Seller’s  Market 

When  station  ow’ners  frown 
upon  the  efficient  practice  of 
combining  products  in  a  single 
announcement,  Mr.  McEvoy  said, 
hundreds  of  limited  budget  ad¬ 
vertisers  may  look  elsew’here. 

Television,  Mr.  McEvoy 
stressed,  is  putting  itself  into  a 
seller’s  market  and  a  buyer’s 
market  is  working  in  favor  of 
new’spapers.  In  a  seller’s  market, 
he  said,  the  tendency  of  the 
medium  is  to  be  highly  selective. 

In  contrast  to  tv’s  restrictions 
on  integrated  ads,  Mr.  McEvoy 
mentioned  that  newspapers  have 
always  encouraged  advertisers 
to  team  up  on  compatible  items 
.  .  .  crackers  and  cheese,  soup 
and  sandwich  ingredients,  and 
so  on. 

A  current  hot  availability  on 
tv  is  being  offered  around  the 
agencies  at  $65,000  a  commercial 
minute,  making  the  cost  around 


$7.50  to  $8  per  thousand,  Mr. 
.McEvoy  reported. 

“It’s  an  excellent  property,” 
he  said,  “and  there  will  be  a  fine 
env’ironment  for  the  commer¬ 
cials,  but  the  relative  and  ab¬ 
solute  costs  are  startling.” 

('.osls  Comparisons 

Mr.  McEvoy  advised  the 
newspaper  salesmen  to  look 
closely’  at  television  costs —  $36,- 
000  a  minute  in  prime  time  on  a 
representative  network;  $2,000 
for  a  20-second  spot  in  prime 
time  on  one  station.  These  trans¬ 
late  into  $3.80  i)er  thousand  and 
$2.50  per  thousand,  respectively. 

Now  is  the  time,  he  continued, 
for  newspaper  representatives  to 
study  their  own  rate  cards  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the 
local  .stations  in  their  news¬ 
papers’  markets. 

“An  advertiser,”  he  said,  “can 
purchase  a  considerable  volume 
of  newspaper  space  for  some  of 
the  rates  I  have  just  quoted  for 
tv.  Perhaps  a  breakthrough  in 
respect  to  five  or  six  important 
advertisers  could  develop  a  trend 
in  your  direction.” 

Mr.  McEvoy  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  optimum  benefit 
for  national  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  would  be  a  tandem  use 
— newspapers  and  television.  An 
adv’ertiser  who  is  spending 
money  for  network  television 
may  need  to  bolster  his  promo¬ 
tion  efforts  in  every  market 
where  his  network  television  is 
below  average  in  Nielson  ratings, 
Mr.  McEvoy  pointed  out. 

‘A  Tremendous  Handicap’ 

However,  the  agency  execu¬ 
tive  reminded,  newspapers  suffer 
“a  tremendous  handicap”  in  the 
national-local  rate  differential. 
He  wondered  if  the  publishers 
realize  how  much  advertisers 
and  agencies  are  concerned  about 
this. 

“It  is  no  fun,”  he  declared,  “to 


support  a  national  advertising 
campaign  in  competition  with 
local  brands  which  are  getting 
a  decided  rate  break.” 

Mr.  McEvoy  said  he  hoped 
publishers,  who  have  their  rea- 
.sons  for  a  substantial  difference 
l)etween  the  two  rates,  would 
listen  to  their  representatives 
and  do  something  to  correct  the 
situation. 

“Another  suggestion,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “is  that  you  unite  in 
making  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  newspapers.  In  an  era  when 
multi-newspaper  markets  are  on 
a  decline  it  behooves  you  to  make 
your  medium  easy  to  buy.” 

With  the  help  of  computers,  he 
said,  he  feels  sure  the  day  will 
come  when  an  agency  can  imple¬ 
ment  an  instruction  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  newspapers  with  a  single 
written  or  oral  request — and,  in 


John  Heine,  of  the  Philadelphie 
Inquirer. 
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return,  lia\e  an  instantaneous 
availability  of  information  on 
widely  dispersed  newspaper 
schedules. 

Mr.  McKvoy  left  the  repre- 
.sentatives  with  this  summary 
thouftht:  "Yours  is  a  great 
medium  for  national  advertisers 
and  a  mediiim  which  can  enhance 
the  benelits  of  television.” 

Gonipiitcrs  in  Agencies 

As  more  and  more  agencies 
install  the  computer  “hardware,” 
newspapers  can  rise  to  the  oc¬ 
casion  with  plans  that  would 
help  reduce  jiaper  work,  Mr. 
Wenig  suggested.  A  dozen  of 
the  top  2ii  agencies  now  use  com¬ 
puters  for  office  operations  and 
five  are  generating  print  inser¬ 
tion  orders  with  them. 

Mr.  Wenig  said  little  has  been 
accomplished  to  substantiate 
earlier  Ixdief  that  the  computers 
would  provide  a  “mathematical 
decision”  system  for  media  selec¬ 
tion,  but  an  advance  is  being 
made  toward  programs  that 
j  analyze  product  lines  and  related 
promotion. 

“The  mood  of  the  times,  in 
part  created  by  the  appetites  of 
computers,”  Mr.  Wenig  said,  “is 
i  for  data — good,  sound,  properly 
'  gathered  data  on  media  audi¬ 
ences. 

Que.><lions  lo  Be  .Asked 


Barbara  LePora  of  the  Branham  Company  fakes  the  tickets  from  news¬ 
paper  sales  representatives. 


Intertype 

Introduces 

Computer 

A  compact,  transistorized 
computer  designed  especially  for 
typesetting  functions  will  be 
introduced  this  week  by  the 
Intertype  Company,  a  division 
of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation. 

Richard  B.  Tullis,  president 
of  Harris-Intertype,  will  unveil 
the  new  equipment  Feb.  26  at 
the  company’s  sales  office  at 
800  Second  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

The  Intertype  Computer  has 
been  developed  in  association 
with  Cognitronics  Corporation. 
There  are  three  basic  models, 
each  one  of  which  may  be  used 
to  produce  tape  to  operate  hot 
metal  or  phototypesetting  ma¬ 
chines. 

The  computer  reads  “raw”  (un¬ 
justified,  unhyphenated  punched 
tape),  and  turns  out  tape  with 
signals  for  justification  and  hy- 
l)henation  in  5,  6,  7  or  8  level 
tape.  Input  tape  code  does  not 
have  to  match  that  of  output 
tape. 

Input  reading  is  at  the  rate 
of  120  characters  a  second  and 


I  “How  many  individuals  15 
years  of  age  and  older  read  your 
newspaper  yesterday?  Where 
did  they  read  it?  How  did  they 
obtain  it?  How  many  times  did 
they  pick  it  up?  How  often  do 
they  read  your  newspaper?  What 
^  is  the  unduplicated  audience  de- 
f  livered  by  your  paper  and  Life 
magazine  in  your  market? 

“These  are  questions  you  are 
going  to  hear  again  and  again — 
and  more  and  more.  And  you 
should  be  happy  to  hear  them. 
You  have  a  story  to  tell  that  has 
never  been  effectively  told  and 
you  will  be  hearing  more  and 
more  explicit  statements  of  the 
rules  on  which  your  story  will  be 
judged. 

“Be  sure  the  other  media  are 
being  held  up  to  the  same  stand¬ 
ards  of  quantifications.  When 
you  are  asked  about  the  number 
of  beer  drinkers  you  can  reach, 
be  sure  your  questioner  can  tell 
you  how  many  beer  drinkers  a 
■  tv  show  reaches  or  how  many 
will  be  reached  during  a  particu¬ 
lar  time  segment.  The  questions 
asked  of  one  medium  must  be 
asked  and  answered  by  all  media. 

“In  my  judgment,  this  could 
well  be  your  key  day.  It  defin¬ 
itely  would  seem  that  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  you  will  be  in  a 
position  to  take  the  initiative  in 
aggressively  selling  from  sound 
data  and  may  find  that  you  en¬ 
joy  a  distinct  advantage.” 

After  the  formal  speeches,  Mr. 
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Mathews  invited  questions  from 
the  audience,  written  on  cards. 
One  asked,  “What  justification  is 
there  for  a  rate  increase  other 
than  circulation?”  Mr.  Barton 
replied  by  explaining  how  busi¬ 
ness  papers  often  raise  their  ad 
rates  lx!cause  of  rising  produc¬ 
tion  expense. 

‘Benign  Position’  Demanded 

Several  questions,  Mr. 
Mathews  said,  related  to  the 
piK&>’-back  situation  in  tv.  The 
gist  was  why  agencies  were  so 
hard  in  their  demands  for  spe¬ 
cial  positioning  in  newspapers. 
Mr.  McEvoy  handled  this  one, 
.saying  “Media  buyers  get  away 
with  making  stringent  demands 
on  newspapers,  because  of  past 
history,  while  television  stations 
simply  ignore  instructions  for 
benign  positioning.” 

Another  question;  What  sales 
material,  other  than  discounts,  is 
necessary  to  persuade  a  nation¬ 
al  advertiser  to  use  newspapers 
with  some  frequency?  Mr.  Mo- 
Evoy  said  it  was  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  research  data — not  just 
circulation  figures  and  rating 
points,  but  information  on  reach 
of  audience,  exposure  to  the  ad, 
etc.  The  problem,  he  said,  is  that 
formulas  for  weighing  this  kind 
of  data  from  newspapers  are  of 
recent  development. 

Another  card  asked  if  agen¬ 
cies  would  be  more  impressed 
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with  newspapers  if  they  knew 
that  nearly  a  dozen  have  com¬ 
puters  in  their  own  operations, 
showing  this  is  a  forward-look¬ 
ing  industry. 

Mr.  Wenig  replied  that  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  might  not  be  im¬ 
pressed  at  all  with  that  knowl¬ 
edge  since  they  don’t  care  par¬ 
ticularly  how  a  newspaper  sets 
its  type;  they  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  costs  and  coverage  data. 
• 

New  Food  Lines 

Cleveland 
The  Frozen  Foods  Division  of 
the  Stouffer  Corp.  of  Cleveland 
is  testing  its  newest  foods  in 
Boston,  Houston,  Denver  and 
San  Francisco  and  scheduling 
six-by-ten-inch  ads  in  news¬ 
papers  in  those  cities.  Clark 
Monger,  ad  manager  of  Stouf- 
fer’s,  said  the  ads  would  run, 
“food  days”  for  three  consecu¬ 
tive  weeks.  The  ads  will  include 
a  coupon  and  an  introductory 
offer  of  25  cents  off  to  house¬ 
wives  who  try  the  new  dishes. 

• 

George  S.  Anderson 

Abilene,  Texas 
George  S.  Anderson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Re¬ 
porter  Publishing  Co.  (Abilene 
Reporter-News),  banker,  and 
philanthropist,  died  Feb.  16.  He 
was  93  years  of  age. 


output  speed  is  110  characters 
a  second.  An  automatic  output 
distributor  may  be  used  to  con¬ 
trol  transmission  of  tape 
through  12  reperferators. 

The  computers  may  lie  pro¬ 
grammed  for  justification  on  any 
l)re-determined  line  length  — 
even  half-column  measure  on  a 
full  slug — and  they  will  store 
and  use  information  on  four 
different  fonts  having  varying 
brass  width  at  any  one  time.  It 
will  intermix  when  required. 

Intertype  developed  a  new 
system  to  handle  the  hyphena¬ 
tion  problem,  to  avoid  the  de¬ 
gree  of  error  in  the  arithmetic 
system.  The  program  contains 
an  exception  word  storage  to 
divide  such  words  as  tablet, 
republic  and  doubly  when  the 
general  rule  prohibits  hypena- 
tion  between  the  letters  b  and  1. 

Model  300  performs  almost 
perfect  hyphenation  of  the  50,- 
000  most  frequently  used  words 
in  a  stored  memory  system,  with 
more  than  10,000  exception 
words. 

Model  200  provides  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy  in  hyphenation 
through  the  application  of  spe¬ 
cific  rules. 

Model  100  performs  hyphena¬ 
tion  by  monitor,  through  a  key¬ 
board  console  and  print-out. 

Intertype  officials  said  the 
first  production  units  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  in  about  90 
days. 
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the  turn  in  the  newspaper  com¬ 
petition.  Mr.  Haines,  pointing 
out  he  is  NOT  starting  a  new 
morning  newspaper,  just  adding 
a  6  AM  edition  to  his  PM  paper, 
is  printing  ads  of  all  who  buy 
the  evening  paper  in  this  morn¬ 
ing  edition  at  no  extra  charge 
for  the  time  being.  He  is  also 
promoting  sale  of  the  “Morning 
A  62-year-old  family  news-  in  the  history  of  journalism  the  News,”  which  had  an  original 
paper  war  is  entering  a  new  other  three  newspapers  in  the  press  run  of  22,494  added  to  the 
phase  on  the  rich  battleground  of  city  at  the  time — the  Call,  the  1963  ABC  of  the  Evening  News 
Passaic,  Bergen,  Morris  and  Press  and  the  Guardian  failed  of  61,159.  Present  circulation  is 
Essex  Counties  of  New  Jersey,  to  come  to  our  aid.”  The  News  65,000. 

Henry  A.  Williams  III,  29  and  plant  burned  to  the  ground.  The  General  advertising  rates  are 
the  youngest  combatant,  is  leav-  others  were  spared.  30c  a  line  and  local  rates  are 

ing  the  field  as  president  and  u  u  i  r- 

publisher  of  the  Paterson  Mom-  Kebuilt  After  fire  Borg  took  over  a  contract 

ing  Call.  The  News  continued  publica-  Call  had  with  the  Passaic- 

Holding  an  agreement  to  pur-  tjon,  however,  with  a  9  x  12-inch  Clifton  Herald  News  whereby 
chase  the  Call  at  a  price  reported  circular,  according  to  Mr.  general  advertising  in  the  two 
to  be  well  over  $1,000,000,  is  Haines.  “It  took  us  more  than  a  newspapers  sold  in  combination 
Donald  G.  Borg,  president  of  the  to  build  back,”  he  said.  through  the  Metro-Agency.  Now 

wealthy,  profit-sharing  Record,  ‘  Build  back  his  father  did.  Record-Call  is  the  combina- 
published  at  Hackensack.  Then  the  present  Mr.  Haines,  the  Ward-Griffith  Co., 

Mr.  Borg,  on  vacation  in  the  ^^d  his  son  named  after  the  New  York,  is  the  special  repre- 

Virgin  Islands,  is  expected  back  grandfather  ’  _  Edward  B.  sentative,  with  advertising  for 

March  6  or  7,  and  by  ^larch  Haines,  vicepresident  and  gen-  both  the  Call  and  the  Record 

may  exercise  his  option.  eral  manager _ went  on  to  con-  being  handled  by  Leonard  Gold- 

n  j  tribute  considerably  to  the  de-  hlatt,  display  advertising  man- 

”  '  velopment  of  the  city,  its  county  the  Record. 

“I  never  look  for  a  fight,  but  and  the  neighboring  counties.  Combination  Rate 

I  never  run  away  from  one,”  Six  years  ago  they  helped  found 

said  Harry  B.  Haines  this  week,  the  “Forward  Paterson  Move-  Mr.  Goldblatt  said  response 
Mr.  Haines  is  president  and  ment”  that  continues  to  meet  exceeded  expectations,  when  the 
publisher  of  the  Paterson  Eve-  weekly  and  is  responsible  for  a  new  rates,  effective  March  1, 
ning  News,  which  on  Monday  successful  urban  renewal  pro-  were  announced  in  newspaper 
Feb.  17  started  a  6  A.M.  morn-  gram.  ads.  Until  that  date  advertisers 

ing  edition,  in  anticipation  of  Mr.  Borg  and  the  Record  have  are  being  billed  at  the  last  rate 
the  heavier  fire  that  may  come  been  builders,  too,  in  the  rich  charged  in  1963  or  1964. 
from  the  Borg  guns,  replacing  area  which  the  Census  Bureau  The  combination  moming-eve- 
those  of  Williams.  Some  said  tags  as  Standard  Metropolitan  ning  rate  is  available  to  contract 


Old  Newspaper  War 
Flares  in  Rich  Field 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 
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WHITE  HOUSE:  Salinger 
Holds  Reins  on  Poliey 


By  (laryl  Rivers 

Washington 

The  “honeymoon”  is  over  be¬ 
tween  LBJ  and  the  press. 

Honeymoons  are  notoriously 
perishable  things,  and  this  one 
is  no  exception.  Presidential 
Press  Secretary  Pierre  Salinger 
sees  the  end  of  the  honeymoon 
atmosphere  as  an  inevitable 
thing. 

“I’ve  studied  the  problems  of 
the  relations  of  the  President 
and  the  Press,”  he  says.  All 
Presidents  start  out  with  a 
honeymoon,  but  it  doesn’t  last 
verj'  long.  Members  of  the  press 
consider  themselves  basically  as 
critics.  They’re  not  going  to  let 
any  honeymoon  last  very  long.” 

Reporters  on  the  White  House 
beat  agree  with  the  press  sec¬ 
retary'  about  the  mortality  rate 
of  honeymoons,  but  they  don’t 
think  it’s  always  the  press  that 
brings  it  to  a  close. 

.Slowing  Up 

“For  p  while  there  everything 
was  wide  open,”  says  one  re¬ 
porter.  “Pierre  was  talking  more 
than  I’ve  ever  known  him  to. 
But  it’s  been  slowing  up.  I 
don’t  know  whether  it’s  this 

(One  of  a  series  of  E&P  special 
reports  on  government  informa¬ 
tion  services.) 
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Bobby  Baker  business  or  the 
thin  skin  of  the  man  on  top.” 

Another  reporter  adds,  “Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  doesn’t  spend  as 
much  time  fraternizing  with  re¬ 
porters  these  days,  and  he’s  not 
as  ebullient  when  he’s  thrown 
in  with  us  as  he  used  to  be.  If 
someone  says  something  in 
))rint  he  doesn’t  like,  he’s  hurt 
personally  by  it.  He  feels  we’re 
not  holding  up  our  end  of  the 
bargain.” 

Whatever  the  President  does, 
Mr.  Salinger  figures,  he  can't 
win  with  the  press.  “I  read  a 
column  the  other  day  criticizing 
Mr.  Johnson  for  trying  to  use 
the  press  and  to  subvert  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he’s  not  ac¬ 
cessible  and  has  less  contact 
with  the  press,  he’s  criticized 
for  being  too  aloof.” 

The  unique  nature  of  the 
presidency  makes  the  character 
of  the  presidential  piiess  office 
distinct  from  that  of  any  other 
governmental  information  unit. 
The  presidency  means  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  office  is  basically 
shaped  by  the  personality,  ideas 
and  eccentricities  of  a  single 
man.  The  White  House  press  of¬ 
fice  has  to  be  geared  toward  an 
individual,  not  an  institution  like 
the  State  Department  or  De¬ 
fense  Department.  Every  Chief 
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Executive  has  his  own  style  of 
dealing  with  the  press,  and  his 
press  officers  must  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  that  style. 

Not  Sure  of  Pattern 

In  describing  President  John¬ 
son’s  relations  with  the  press, 
several  reporters  use  the  term, 
“state  of  flux.”  One  says,  “We’re 
not  sure  yet  just  what  the  pat¬ 
tern  will  be.  The  President’s 
impromptu  conferences  have 
good  aspects.  They’re  a  lot  more 
informal  and  less  of  a  produc¬ 
tion  than  Kennedy’s  were.  But 
often  we’re  not  prepared,  and  of 
course  it’s  very  unfair  to  the 
small  bureaus  who  can’t  keep  a 
man  at  the  White  House  all  the 
time.  I  think  the  press  office  is 
thinking  now  about  what  form 
these  conferences  ought  to  take. 

Mr.  Salinger  says  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  not  have  a  set  format 
for  his  conferences,  but  will  use 
a  variety  of  forms,  including  the 
informal  get-togethers  and  the 
more  formal  televised  sessions. 
However,  the  President  is  known 
to  function  better  in  a  relaxed, 
give-and-take  session  in  his 
office  —  unlike  his  predecessor, 
who  relished  the  fast-paced, 
televised  conference.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  large  televised 
sessions  will  be  a  rarity. 


A  Saturday  morning  press  con¬ 
ference  with  LBJ  brings  out  a 
goodly  number  of  reporters. 

Most  reporters  who  cover  the 
White  House  beat  regularly 
prefer  the  office  conferences,  be¬ 
cause  they  feel  the  President  is 
apt  to  say  more  without  tv 
cameras  staring  him  in  the  face. 
One  correspondent  says,  “If  the 
President  wants  it  that  way, 
that’s  the  way  it  should  be.  I 
don’t  think  the  press  ought  to 
pressure  a  President  into  doing 
something  he’s  not  good  at.  He 
ought  to  use  the  method  that 
suits  his  personality  best.” 

Long  Days 

Mr,  Johnson’s  habit  of  work¬ 
ing  late  in  the  evening  has 
lengthened  the  working  day  for 
reporters.  “I  work  a  12-hour 
day,”  says  one  reporter.  “I 
sometimes  don’t  finish  up  until 
9:30  or  10  at  night.”  Many  bu¬ 
reaus  have  been  forced  to  dou¬ 
ble-team  the  White  House  part 
of  the  time. 

White  House  reporters  must 
not  only  cover  the  major  hard 
news  stories  coming  out  of  the 
Executive  Mansion,  but  also 
have  to  take  note  of  the  color  of 
LBJ’s  shirts,  how  many  10- 
gallon  hats  he  hands  out  and 
the  activities  of  his  wife.  This 
intense  interest  in  the  personal 
life  of  the  President  is  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  aspect  of  the  White 
House  press  operation.  Nobody 
cares  what  the  Secretary  of 
State  eats  for  breakfast  or  what 
pets  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
keeps  in  his  backyard.  But  Mr. 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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Y&R  EXECUTIVE  SAYS; 

Papers  Can  Woo  National  Ad 
Linage;  Don’t  Drive  It  Away ! 

By  Joseph  St.  Georfses 

Media  Manafter,  Youtif;  &  Rubiram  I  nr. 


Newspapers,  your  medium, 
have  some  attributes  that  other 
media  would  ffive  almost  any¬ 
thing  to  possess.  In  the  first 
place,  they  reach  lots  of  people. 
The  newspaper  is,  in  many  ways, 
the  most  effective  saturation 
medium  available  in  almost  any 
market. 

Secondly,  you  have  direct,  per¬ 
sonal,  local  appeal.  Nobody  needs 
grreater  proof  of  this  than  the 
lost  feeling  you  get  reading  a 
strange  newspaper  in  a  strange 
town. 

In  the  third  place,  from  an 
advertising  standpoint,  the  news¬ 
paper  is  one  of  the  few  media  to 
which  a  consumer  turns  looking 
for  advertisements.  More  than 
almost  any  other  communica¬ 
tions  system,  yours  is  the  place 
where  people  with  money  in 
their  pockets,  determination  to 
make  a  purchase,  and  desire  for 
information  on  which  to  act,  go 
for  help. 

And,  with  developments  like 
Hi-Fi  and  SpectaColor,  you 
also  provide  the  facilities  to  en¬ 
able  an  advertiser  to  be  dynamic, 
exciting,  important;  to  impress 
dealers,  to  get  displays,  to  pro¬ 
duce  distribution,  to  generate 
sales;  and  most  impoilantly  to 
generate  profits. 

Why  So  Little  Success? 

With  all  of  this  going  for  you, 
why  is  it  that  newspapers,  as  an 
industry,  are  having  so  little 
success  when  it  comes  to  nation¬ 
al  advertising? 

Before  you  argue  with  me,  let 
me  quote  you  some  figures.  In  a 


decade,  from  1953  to  19fi2,  total 
advertising  in  this  country  has 
gone  from  billion  to  just 

short  of  $12.4  billion.  That’s  a 
60%  increase.  In  the  same 
period,  newspaper  advertising 
dollars  have  increased  only  39%, 
and  national  new'spaper  adver¬ 
tising  has  increased  22%. 

Look  at  a  few  specific  cate¬ 
gories — competition  vs.  national 
newspaper  dollars.  Automotive 
advertising  in  magazines,  sup¬ 
plements,  network  tv  and  net¬ 
work  radio  is  up  67%  since 
1953.  It’s  up  44%  in  newspapers. 
In  the  drug  field,  you’re  up  17%  ; 
the  other  media  are  up  174%.  In 
tobacco  products,  you’re  up  7% ; 
the  other  media  are  up  86%.  In 
foods,  you’re  down — you’ve  got 
8%  less  dollars  now  than  you 
had  in  1953,  and  those  other 
media  have  70%  more.  Finally, 
take  the  toiletries  category.  Your 
competitors’  dollars  are  up  76%, 
and  you  are  down  to  just  39% 
of  the  business  you  did  in  1953. 
Why? 

Ltx'ally  Oriented 

If  your  medium  has  all  of  the 
attributes  that  I  listed,  why  is  it 
that  newspapers  aren’t  selling 
more  national  advertising 
linage?  Why  is  it  that  when  tv 
stations  in  the  same  markets 
where  you  do  business  are  hang¬ 
ing  out  standing  room  only  signs, 
or  at  best,  are  offering  marginal 
values  to  spot  buyers,  advertisers 
don’t  abandon  spot  tv  plans  and 
turn  to  you? 

Why?  Why,  because  in  my 
opinion,  you’ve  been  driving 


them  away. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  you 
have  been  so  locally  oriented  that 
you  haven’t  given  national  ad¬ 
vertising  a  fair  share  of  your 
attention.  I  agree,  and  I  think  I 
have  made  it  clear  earlier,  that 
the  great  strength  of  the  local 
newspaper  is  its  local  orienta¬ 
tion.  And,  I  am  sure  that  local 
advertising  is  the  backbone  of 
your  financial  survdv'al.  But,  I 
also  think  that  this  aspect  of 
your  business  has  been  so  over¬ 
emphasized  that  you  are  being 
blackmailed,  brow-beaten  and 
deluded  by  local  advertisers. 
Some  newspapers  are  practically 
giving  linage  away  to  important 
local  accounts  and  then,  are 
adding  to  their  overhead  by  per¬ 
forming  all  sorts  of  extra  art, 
mechanical  and  production  serv¬ 
ices  for  these  same  advertisers. 

Unprofitable  Linage 

Many  of  these  same  news¬ 
papers  act  as  if  they  feel  the 
national  advertisers  should  be 
milked  for  all  they  can  give — 
today.  Profitable  or  unprofitable, 
local  advertisers  bully  papers 
into  holding  the  line  rate-wise, 
and  to  keep  up  with  rising  costs, 
you  seem  compelled  to  put  an 
extra  burden  on  the  national 
advertisers. 


(Part  of  a  talk  given  at  the  E 
30th  annual  sales  conference  of  I 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers,  [ 
Jan.  24,  at  Memphi.s.  Mr.  St.  r 
Georges  is  director  of  .Media  ' 
Computer  Application  in  his 
agency.) 


For  three  reasons,  I  think  this 
is  poor  business  judgment.  In 
the  first  place,  I  suspect  that  a 
great  deal  of  local  linage  would 
prove  to  be  unprofitable  if  you  i 
really  cost-accounted  it  properly,  i 
In  the  second  place,  the  proof  of  I 
what  happens  when  you  try  to  ! 
take  advantage  of  the  national  L 
advertiser  is  in  the  figures  I  just  I 
quoted — they  put  their  dollars  i 
in  other  media.  And,  with  them 
goes  linage  billed  at  a  profitable 
rate.  Third,  and  I  consider  this 
very  important,  you  stop  being 
an  advertising  showcase.  Con¬ 
sider  this  third  reason  for  a 
moment.  When  newspapers  lose 
national  advertising  linage,  the 
accounts  they  lose  are  the  qual¬ 
ity  products  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  companies  in  the  country 
market,  and  the  advertising  they 
lose  represents  the  work  of  some 
of  the  best  agencies  in  the 
business. 

I  don’t  want  to  downgrade  the 
local  advertiser,  or  your  local 
agencies.  But,  wouldn’t  the  food, 
appliance,  cosmetics  and  similar 
advertising  that  appears  in  | 
magazines  like  McCalVs,  or  Life, 
or  Better  Homes  &  Gardens  add 
something  to  the  appearance  of 
your  medium?  More  than  that, 
wouldn’t  the  appearance  of  that 
advertising  be  helpful  when 
you’re  selling  local  linage,  both 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


NEW  MEMBER  OF  THE  FAMILY— Lewis  S.  Fidler,  director  of  the 
general  advertising  department  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  wel¬ 
comes  Amory  H.  Bradford,  assistant  general  manager,  to  the  S-H 
advertising  conference  in  Memphis.  Mr.  Bradford  is  a  former  general 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Pictured,  left  to  right,  are:  Front  row — George  R.  Clark,  Birmingham; 
Ronald  A.  White,  production  director;  Mr.  Fidler;  Mr.  Bradford;  William 
H.  Duggan,  New  York;  Wiley  Golden,  Cincinnati. 

Second  row — Shiel  Dunsker,  Cincinnati;  Thomas  R.  Gormley,  Cincin¬ 
nati;  Mack  Stewart,  Fort  Worth;  William  Wagner,  Washington;  Charles 
Simmons,  Indianapolis;  Leroy  Henry,  Indianapolis;  and  Vincent  Town¬ 
send,  Birmingham. 
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^TUNE-UP,  1964’  Rating;  *  *  *  *  * 


Hy  It.  Healey 

Chicago 

The  production :  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  "Tune-Up,  1964,”  a  half 
hour  color  sound-slide  film  por¬ 
traying  new  selling  tactics  for 
advertising  salesmen. 

The  stars:  Lou  E.  Heindel, 
NAEA  jia.st  president  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  San 
Jose  (t'alif.)  Mercury  and 
Sews;  Dean  J.  Wilhelm,  NAEA 
president  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  So7ith  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  and  Arthur  H.  Motley, 
president  and  publisher.  Parade 
.Magazine. 

Co-Producers:  Robert  C.  Pace, 
secretary-treasurer  of  NAEA, 
and  Paul  S.  Hirt,  manager,  sales 
presentation  department,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  aiid  Daily 
Sews. 

Co-starring:  Ted  Stevens,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Waterloo 
(la.)  Courier. 

Writer:  Paul  Hirt. 

Script  consultants :  Gerold 
Zarwell,  manager,  advertising 
plans  department,  San  Jose 
Mercar~y  and  News;  Ronald  R. 
Gignac,  research  and  market¬ 
ing  division,  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  Gene  Dalgin,  research  and 
promotion  manager,  Sawyer- 
Ferguson  and  Walker,  newspa¬ 
per  representatives. 

Film’s  object:  To  help  the 
advertising  salesman  solve  the 
customer’s  marketing  problems 
so  the  customer  can  solve  the 
ad  salesman’s  problem;  how  to 
get  more  advertising. 

*  *  * 

For  slightly  more  than  10 
minutes  leadoff  man  Motley  is 
on  stage.  He  opens: 

“Just  l)ecause  I  happen  to 
publish  a  national  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  and  you  sell  space  for 
a  local  newspaper  doesn’t  mean 
we  have  nothing  in  common.  We 
have  a  great  deal  in  common.” 

Motley  talks  about  the  adver¬ 
tising  salesman’s  place  in  the 
total  newspaper  picture;  pros¬ 
pects  for  newspapers  in  the 
years  ahead ;  ways  a  better  sell¬ 
ing  job  can  l)e  done.  Then  he 
kits  an  important  note: 

“Newspapers  have  become  so 
departmentalized  that  there  is 
a  tendency  in  many  places  for 
each  department  to  feel  it  is  in 
business  for  itself.  Because  of 
this,  many  ad  salesmen  do  not 
relate  themselves  to  the  whole 
newspaper. 

“The  job  you  are  doing  for 
the  whole  newspaper  is  a  big 
and  an  important  one.  You  are 
bringing  courage  into  the  news¬ 
paper,  as  well  as  the  vital  ele- 
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ment  of  reader  interest.  And 
you  are  helping  to  build  cir¬ 
culation.” 

Motley  refers  to  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  editor  of  the  Tiilsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune,  “making  his¬ 
tory”  by  saying  “some  nice 
things  about  advertising  depart¬ 
ments,”  like  ‘only  newspapers 
with  advertising  strength  can  be 
strong  editorially.  So  you  are 
contributing  to  editorial 
strength  and  courage.’  ” 

Motley  continues,  with  appro¬ 
priate  slides,  in  the  vein  that 
advertising  provides  an  impor¬ 
tant  peg  for  reader  interest  and 
he  cites  a  suiwey  on  a  large 
newspaper  in  which  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  respondents 
said  they  would  not  read  the  pa¬ 
per  if  it  contained  no  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  Parade  executive  points 
out  the  many  other  advantages 
of  newspapers,  closing  his  se¬ 
quence  with  the  observation : 

“The  total  face  of  marketing 
is  changing  and  your  .selling 
methods  must  keep  pace.  Charm 
school  selling  is  not  enough,  nor 
is  dropping  in  periodically  to 
socialize  with  a  prospect.  Today 
you  must  learn  to  use  the  tools 
(market  data  services)  to  build 
presentations  to  key  retail,  na¬ 
tional  and  classified  accounts. 
Today  you  need  to  sell  market- 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 

‘5-10-15’  Spot  Plan 
Started  by  Papers 
In  Minneapolis 

Minneapolis 
The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Minneapolis  Tribune  have  re¬ 
vised  their  space  spots  program 
to  give  it  greater  flexibility  to 
national  advertisers. 

John  W.  Moffett,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  director, 
said  a  new  “5-10-15  Saturation 
Plan”  allows  advertisers  to  buy 
spots  ranging  from  five  in  one 
week  to  780  or  more  in  one  year. 

Previously,  a  minimum  of  six 
spots  per  week  for  13  weeks 
was  required.  Ads  of  different 
sizes  between  50  and  150  lines 
can  be  run  and  the  ads  can  fea¬ 
ture  different  products  from  the 
same  advertiser. 

One,  four,  13  and  52-week 
plans  are  available.  The  one- 
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ing  concepts  and  newspaper  pro¬ 
grams  —  not  just  ads.  You  must 
find  and  use  figures  relating  to 
the  merchant’s  interest  —  not 
just  yours.” 

Scene  2  —  A  sitting  room  at 
the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel, 
Chicago,  where  Wilhelm  and 
Heindel  are  talking. 

Wilhelm  —  I  was  just  re¬ 
marking  to  Lou  Heindel  that 
the  newspaper  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  is  changing  at  breathtak¬ 
ing  speed.  As  a  young  salesman 
often  all  I  had  to  do  was  to 
make  a  call,  tell  the  prospect 
that  it  pays  to  advertise,  and  I 
walked  away  with  the  order. 

Heindel  —  Not  any  more, 
Dean.  Today  a  salesman  has  to 
be  able  to  demonstrate  where 
his  newspaper  fits  in  the  total 
marketing  picture. 

Wilhelm  —  This  puts  an  in¬ 
creasing  premium  on  newspaper 
space  salesmen  with  marketing 
savvy.  It  calls  for  skill  at  find¬ 
ing  useful  business  statistics, 
and  the  ability  to  put  them  to¬ 
gether  in  solid  sales  presenta¬ 
tions. 

Wilhelm  and  Heindel  then 
draw  a  word  picture  of  a  sales¬ 
man  who  tells  his  prospect 
“we’re  showing  .some  great  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  gains. 
How  would  you  like  to  spend 
some  more  money  with  us?” 

Ted  Stevens,  the  Waterloo  ad 
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week  plan,  from  which  the  new 
saturation  plan  gets  its  name, 
consists  of  5, 10  or  15  insertions. 
The  four-week  plan  consists  of 
20,  40  or  60  insertions.  The  13- 
week  and  52-week  plans  call  for 
78  and  780  or  more  space  spots, 
respectively. 

Linage  and  frequency  dis¬ 
counts  range  from  10%  to  40% 
off  the  general  open  rate. 

Advertisers  can  run  their 
spots  any  time  within  their  con¬ 
tract  period.  For  example,  an 
advertiser  buying  a  four-week, 
60-insertion  plan  can  run  30 
spots  the  first  week  with  10 
spots  to  run  in  each  of  the  next 
three  weeks,  or  he  can  run  all 
60  spots  in  any  one  of  the  four 
weeks. 

• 

Grey  for  Fair  PR 

Grey  Public  Relations  Inc. 
has  b^n  named  by  Pepsi-Cola 
Company  to  handle  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  firm’s  exhibit  at 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair. 


director,  hears  about  this  ap¬ 
proach  and  counsels  his  sales¬ 
man.  Heindel  continues: 

“Ted  sat  down  with  the  sales¬ 
man  and  using  a  few  standard 
sources  and  some  imagination 
they  put  together  a  presenta¬ 
tion.” 

It  evolves  that  with  the  mar¬ 
keting  approach,  skillfully 
shown  on  the  slides,  the  .sales¬ 
man  sells  the  advertiser  a  new 
contract  at  a  higher  volume  rate 
while  at  the  same  time  demon¬ 
strating  to  the  merchant  that 
he  is  not  taking  advantage  of 
his  potential  market. 

Closing,  Heindel  and  Wilhelm 
point  out  that  NAEA  members 
have  master  copies  of  a  Mother’s 
Day  presentation  and  can  insert 
the  figures  for  their  own  mar¬ 
kets,  using  the  presentation  to 
build  additional  linage  around 
Mother’s  Day. 

Co-producer  Pace  explained 
after  the  press  premiere  of 
Tune-Up,  1964,  that  case  his¬ 
tories  and  results  will  be  shown 
to  advertising  staffs  and  at  the 
1965  NAEA  winter  sales  meet¬ 
ing. 

He  described  the  current 
Tune-Up  program  as  a  means 
of  getting  newspapers  in  the 
smaller  markets  into  the  pres¬ 
entation  field,  adding: 

“The  sooner  newspapers  and 
groups  of  newspapers  show  this 
Tune-Up,  1964,  to  their  sales¬ 
men  the  sooner  upgraded  sales 
programs  will  get  under  way.” 

He  .said  it  is  expected  that 
6,000  newspaper  advertising 
salesmen  will  see  the  Tune-Up, 
1964,  film  this  year. 

Several  bookings  have  been 
scheduled  including  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  and  Sentinel,  Feb. 
24;  Piqua  (0.)  Call  and  the 
Chew  Newspapers  group,  Feb. 
21,  and  newspapers  in  Rockford, 
Ill.;  Charleston,  S.  C.;  Woon¬ 
socket,  R.  L;  Wichita,  Kans.; 
Ashland,  Ky.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Macon,  Mo.;  and  London,  On¬ 
tario.  The  Colorado  Springs  Ga¬ 
zette  Telegraph  will  be  host  to 
12  to  15  daily  newspapers  for 
a  group  Tune-Up. 

The  new  NAEA  presentation 
concept  came  from  a  committee 
headed  by  Mr.  Heindel  and  com¬ 
prised  of  Gignac,  Zarwell,  Dal¬ 
gin  and  Hirt. 

With  the  Tune-Up  film  goes  a 
complete  kit  from  NAEA  ex¬ 
plaining  how  to  put  on  the  show 
after  the  filmstrip  and  sound  re¬ 
cording  are  received.  Nothing  is 
left  to  chance.  The  kit  details 
fully  what  to  do,  even  advising 
providing  plenty  of  ventilation 
in  the  showing  room  “to  keep 
the  air  and  audience  fresh.” 
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PR  Time’s  a  Hit 
Under  Lesly’s  Baton 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Philip  Lesly,  president  and 
founder  of  the  public  relations 
firm  bearing  his  name,  might 
aptly  be  described  as  the  “Music 
Man”  of  the  public  relations 
business. 

For  it  is  liis  genius,  or  “cre¬ 
ative  intelligence,”  as  he  likes 
to  term  the  method  applied, 
which  has  stirred  the  amateur 
music  revival  in  the  United 
States  over  the  last  15  years. 

Although  most  people  who 
take  up  an  instrument  cannot 
recall  what  really  got  them 
started,  it  is  safe  to  assume  to 
some  extent  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Philip  Lesly  Co.’s  public  re¬ 
lations  program  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Music  Conference,  a  group 
supported  by  trade  associations 
in  the  music  industry. 

Struggling  Business 

In  1947  the  music  industry 
was  struggling  hard  to  stay  on 
its  feet.  Following  a  peak 
around  1914,  the  place  of  ama¬ 
teur  music  in  the  U.S.  had  de¬ 
clined  steadily.  The  automobile. 
World  War  I,  working  wives, 
radio,  the  depression  and  World 
War  II  broke  the  focus  of 
American  life  on  the  home  and 
the  church. 

People  tended  to  want  the 
easy  things,  and  learning  to 
play  an  instrument  took  some 
work  and  dedication.  Other 
factors  also  contributed  to 
music’s  being  the  only  important 
industry  whose  sales  declined  in 
the  recovery  years  of  1939-41. 

There  was  very  little  being 
said  about  amateur  musicians  or 
school  music  programs  in  the 
newspapers,  magazines  and  on 
radio  and  television. 

Mr.  Lesly  recognized  the 
problem  and  was  intrigued  with 
it.  Without  budget  or  assign¬ 
ment,  he  started  searching  for 
the  answer  while  he  was  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Harry  Cole¬ 
man  &  Co.,  public  relations  firm. 

“Then  one  day  in  1947,”  Mr. 
Lesly  recalls,  “I  was  lucky,  I 
happened  to  run  into  a  man 
from  the  National  Association 
of  Music  Merchants  and  I  sized 
up  for  him  the  psychological, 
social  and  economic  forces  in¬ 
hibiting  interest  in  playing  in¬ 
struments,  and  those  underlying 
forces  that  could  be  generated 
to  renew  interest.” 

When  the  industry  decided  to 
finance  AMC  in  1947,  it  inter¬ 
viewed  more  than  25  public  re¬ 
lations  firms,  but  Mr.  Lesly  was 
given  the  job.  The  same  four 


objectives  .set  forth  by  Mr,  Lesly 
in  1947  remain  essentially  un¬ 
changed  today  and  constitute  a 
guide  for  all  .4MC  promotional 
and  educational  activities.  The 
four  objectives  are: 

1.  To  make  the  public  music 
con.scious  .  .  . 

2.  Make  parents  and  edu¬ 
cators  realize  the  iiersonal  bene¬ 
fits  of  self-made  music  as  a  form 
of  expression  .  .  . 

3.  Develop  an  active  demand 
for  music  as  a  basic  subject  in 
all  schools  .  .  . 

4.  Stimulate  community  and 
school  groups  to  work  for  in- 
ci-eased  musical  activity  on  all 
levels. 

Publicity  Sweeps  Country 

.4t  the  start,  Mr.  Lesly  says, 
it  vv'as  “scratching”  to  get  any 
editors  or  broadcasters  inter¬ 
ested  in  amateur  music.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  however,  as  interesting 
stories  were  developed  the 
ground  swell  began,  to  the  point 
where  today  500  syndicate  or 
wire  service  .stories,  plus  thou¬ 
sands  of  one-paper  articles,  are 
published  at  a  rate  of  one  every 
10  days  in  an  average  of  200 
newspapers. 

Stories  bear  such  headlines  as, 
“Musical  Instruments  Provide 
Fun,”  “Musical  Study  Helps  to 
Mold  Better  Pupils,”  “Never 
Too  Late  To  Make  Music,” 
“Amateur  Music-Makers  Range 
From  Tots  to  Senior  Citizens” 
and  “Never  Shot?  Why  Not  Go 
On  a  Toot?” 

At  least  half  of  the  several 
hundred  publicity  breaks  a  year, 
Mr.  Lesly  said,  result  from  edi¬ 
tors  and  writers  requesting  his 
organization’s  help.  Some  sub¬ 
jects  are  re-worked  for  as  many 
as  12  to  15  separate  uses — all 
non-confiicting  audience,  ap¬ 
proach  or  timing. 

There  have  been  an  estimated 
300  articles  in  major  consumer 
magazines,  about  1,000  spe¬ 
cialized  magazines,  radio  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  500,000 
yearly  and  many  tv  shows  and 
countless  other  publicity  results. 
All  the  material  has  a  motiva¬ 
tional  purijose — not  just  refer¬ 
ences  to  playing  instruments. 

Ad  Budgets  Soar 

In  1947,  it  is  estimated  by  the 
NAMM,  only  about  $4,000,000 
was  spent  by  music  dealers  for 
newspaper  ads.  In  1963  the  total 
zoomed  to  about  $13,000,000,  a 
325%  increase  in  retail  news¬ 
paper  advertising  by  music  re¬ 
tailers. 


m 


The  number  of  instrument 
players  grew  by  almost  100%. 
Sales  at  retail  increased  240% 
since  1947  to  where  sales  are  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $630,000,- 
000. 

A  couple  of  years  after  the 
start  of  AMC,  Mr.  Lesly  estab¬ 
lished  the  AMC  Advertising 
Awards  Competition.  This 
honors  the  best  uses  of  music  as 
a  theme  in  ads  for  non-musical 
products  and  sendee.  The  first 
year  there  were  65  eligible  en¬ 
tries;  in  1963  there  were  more 
than  500  with  an  estimated  cir¬ 
culation  well  up  in  the  hundred 
millions. 

Mr.  Lesly  remarked  that  “the 
subject  matter  of  ads  is  a  good 
reflection  of  ad  men’s  sense  of 
what  the  public  is  interested  in.” 

At  AMC’s  suggestion,  Mr. 
Lesly  formed  the  Philip  Lesly 
Co.  on  Feb.  1,  1949.  When  it 
observed  its  15th  anniversary,  it 
was  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
field,  with  such  other  clients  as 
Armour,  Maytag,  Mead  John¬ 
son,  Minnesota  Mining,  State 
Farm  Insurance,  Pure  Oil, 
Standard  &  Poor’s,  the  Shriners 
and  “one  of  the  biggest  com¬ 
panies  in  the  world,”  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  soon. 

Mr.  Lesly  is  also  editor  of  the 
900-page  Public  Relations  Hand¬ 
book.  Before  going  to  North¬ 
western  University  from  which 
he  graduated  magna  cum  laude 


Advertisement  tor  the  Shell  Com¬ 
panies  tied  for  first  place  in  the 
Advertising  Awards  Competition 
sponsored  by  the  American  Music 
Conference.  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
prepared  the  copy. 


Polaroid  Corporation,  New  York, 
won  a  first  prize  with  this  camera 
advertisement  in  the  Advertising 
Awards  Competition  sponsored  by 
the  American  Music  Conference. 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  prepared  the 
ad. 

and  with  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key, 
he  organized  and  edited  the 
country’s  first  high  school  daily 
newspaper.  As  a  result,  he 
landed  a  job  with  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner. 

‘Vl'axing  Prosperous’ 

Asked  why  he  has  continued 
on  an  account — the  Music  Con¬ 
ference — which  has  frozen  its 
public  relations  budget  at  around 
$60,000  a  year,  Mr.  Lesly  said: 

“This  is  one  of  those  happy 
cases  where  eveiyone  benefits 
and  no  one  loses.  Lives  are  made 
richer  and  personalities  are 
rounded  by  what  music  has  to 
offer.  The  education  system  finds 
that  music  instruction  improves 
the  alertness  and  learning 
ability  of  children  in  other  sub¬ 
jects.  The  industry  has  grown 
at  twice  the  rate  of  the  personal 
consumption  index.  It  has  been 
a  source  of  constant  satisfaction 
to  us.  And  the  media,  which 
carry  the  material  only  because 
they  think  it’s  of  great  interest, 
are  reaping  the  benefits  of  sup¬ 
port  by  a  once  sick  industry  that 
is  now  waxing  prosperous.” 

In  its  1963  management  re¬ 
port  on  public  relations,  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall  Inc.  sized  it  up  this 
way:  “.  .  .  the  American  Music 
Conference  can  serve  as  a  classic 
example  of  the  successful  long 
term  PR  program.” 
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Castro  To  Poke 


At  Guantanamo? 


By  CHARLES  KEELY 

CepMy  NaiM  S«rvic« 


WASHINGTON  Jan  24-Watch 
for  trouble  in  Guantanamo 
now  that  Cuban  Prime 
Minister  Fidel  Castro  has 
returned  home  from  Mos¬ 
cow. 


The  warning  is  being  cir¬ 
culated  by  government  “Cu- 
banologists”  here  who  have 
been  analyzing  the  possible 
reasons  behind  Castro’s 
hasty  trip  to  Russia. 

Although  Castro  said  he 
Journeyed  to  Moscow  to  dis¬ 
cuss  trade  arrangements 
and  to  do  some  sledding  and 
drinking  with  Soviet  Pre¬ 
mier  Nikita  Khrushchev, 
these  experts  feel  Panama 
played  an  important  role  in 
the  trip. 

AFTER  PANAMA  RIOT 

Castro  went  to  Moscow 
three  days  after  the  Canal 
Zone  rioting  started  Jan.  9. 

It  is  believed  the  Cuban 
leader  would  like  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  upswell  of  nationalism 
and  anti-American  s  e  n  t  i- 
ment  throughout  Latin 
America  to  gain  sympathy 
for  harassment  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Base  at  Guantanamo. 

Naturally  he  would  need 
the  backing  of  the  Russians 
before  undertaking  such  a 
venture.  ‘ 

Castro  has  tried  to  cause 
trouble  over  the  base  be¬ 
fore.  He  has  often  threat¬ 


ened  to  throw  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  out,  but  obviously  lacks 
the  physical  power  to  make 
good  his  boast. 

But  there  are  a  number  of 
things  he  could  do  short  of 
armed  assault. 

He  could  stop  3,724  Cu¬ 
bans  from  going  to  work  on 
the  base.  He  could  order 
sabotage  by  these  laborers. 
He  could  cut  off  Guantana¬ 
mo’s  water  supply  or  call 
for  mass  demonstrations 
around  the  boundaries. 

FOCUS  ON  CRISES 

Castro’s  feeling  would  be 
that  anti-U.S.  sympathies  in 
Panama  would  spill  over 
into  Cuba  and  focus  world 
attention  on  the  two  crises. 

Guantanamo  is  under 
lease  to  the  United  States, 
and.  as  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
the  Americans  are  sover¬ 
eign  on  the  base  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

If  Castro  and  Khrushchev 
have  decided  to  cook  up 
trouble  on  Cuba's  southeast 
coast,  the  United  States 
would  call  on  stand-by  plans 
to  restore  order  and  hold 
the  ba.se. 

Water  could  be  shipped 
in  by  tanker  and  the  3,307 
U.S.  sailors  and  Marines 
there  could  hold  the  fort  un¬ 
til  enough  men  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  meet  the  emergen¬ 
cy  could  be  flown  in. 


Two  weeks  before  it  happened . . . 

Fourteen  days  before  Cuban  Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro  cut  off  Guantanamo’s  water  supply,  Copley  News  Service 
Latin-American  specialist  Charles  Keely  pointed  out  that  Castro’s  trip  to  Moscow  could  result  in  Cuban  action  against 
Guantanamo  and  raised  the  possibility  of  Castro  cutting  oft  the  Base’s  water  supply.  Newspapers  subscribing  to  CNS 
carried  the  story  on  January  24.  On  February  6,  Castro  cut  the  water  supply.  (Incidentally,  Keely  was  the  first  corres¬ 
pondent  to  report  on  Castro’s  taking  over  the  privately  owned  water  company  supplying  water  to  Guantanamo.) 


Charles  Keely,  CNS  Latin-American  specialist  based  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  covers  the  Latin-American  embassies, 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and  Latin-American 
News  emanating  from  the  nation’s  capital.  Keely  makes 
frequent  trips  to  the  Caribbean  area  and  has  many  contacts 
among  top  Cuban  exiles. 


Subscribe  to  Copley  News  Service  Latin-American  features. 
For  sample  reports  and  rates  contact  Rembert  James, 
editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego, 
California.  Area  Code:  714.  Telephone:  234-7111. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  CUNIC 

The  Price  Is  Only 
One  Factor  in  ‘Buy’ 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
Advertising;  Manaf;rr,  New  York  Post 

men  and  national  reps  did  not 
make  a  creative  sales  pitch. 
Rather,  he  said,  they  came  in 
with  a  list  of  newspapers  and 
ticked  off  the  agency’s  disposi¬ 
tion  of  each  with  respect  to  a 
specific  schedule.  He  said  they 
were  “cranky”  about  broadcast 
and  negative  about  other  news¬ 
papers. 

Bring  In  a  Plan 

On  the  other  hand,  he  did 
find  a  greater  degree  of  creative 
selling  by  reps  of  other  media 
who  came  in  with  a  plan  and 
could  guarantee  time  or  position 
and  had  ascertained  accepta¬ 
bility  before  making  the  call. 

“Most  major  agencies  buy 
what  the  client  needs  regardless 
of  the  relative  difficulty  involved 
in  placing  the  advertising,”  said 
Mr.  Zeltner  in  response  to  the 
question,  “would  a  one-order, 
one-invoice  set-up  for  newspa¬ 
pers  result  in  additional  use  by 
national  advertisers?” 

“Sophisticated  clients,”  he 
.said,  “many  with  their  own 
media  people,  would  not  accept 
an  advertising  strategy  that 
didn’t  include  the  media  that 
afforded  them  the  most  effective 
coverage  for  the  implementation 
of  their  marketing  plan.  The  so- 
called  difficulty  of  placing  and 
billing  ads  in  a  particular 
medium  is  actually  somewhat 
beside  the  point  as  the  media 
planners  become  less  and  less 
directly  concerned  with  the 
buyers  who  execute  the  plan. 
-And  as  computers  become  more 
available,  this  question  will  be¬ 
come  even  more  academic.” 

As  for  SpectaColor’s  increas¬ 
ing  the  use  of  newspaper  adver- 


“Newspaper  salesmen  lack 
the  authoiity  that  representa¬ 
tives  of  most  other  media  have,” 
Herbert  Zeltner,  vicepresident 
and  media  director  of  Lennen  & 
Newell,  said  in  response  to  a 
series  of  questions  in  our  sym¬ 
posium  of  agency  media  people 
on  the  subject  of  how  to  step  up 
national  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Outlining  his  evaluation  of 
current  newspaper  selling  tech¬ 
niques,  he  pointed  out  that 
newspaper  representatives  sel¬ 
dom  have  the  authority  to  as¬ 
sure  position  and  they  cannot 
usually  state  their  newspaper’s 
policy  with  regard  to  censorship 
of  copy.  As  a  result,  their  func¬ 
tion  is  rather  that  of  a  mes¬ 
senger  than  a  salesman,  he  as¬ 
serted. 

While  the  media  executive 
said  there  were  many  exceptions, 
he  had  found  that  in  general, 
both  individual  newspaper  sales- 
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AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 
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WASHINGTON.  D  C 


rising  by  national  advertisers, 
Mr.  Zeltner’s  opinion  is, 
“Chances  are,  yes.”  He  said  that 
more  and  more  premium  charges 
are  acceptable  to  advertisers  yet 
costs  must  be  in  line  with 
coverage  by  other  media.  He 
.said  that  when  SpectaColor  can 
provide  reasonable  coverage  in 
many  major  markets  it  will  be  a 
“going  thing.”  Even  at  present 
if  sufficient  coverage  is  provided 
by  newspapers  in  a  major  re¬ 
gional  market  or  by  a  group  of 
newspapers  in  a  very  large  city 
it  would  provide  an  important 
inducement. 

Elimination  of  the  national- 
local  rate  differential  would  not 
see  any  quick  spurt  in  news¬ 
paper  national  advertising,  ac¬ 
ceding  to  Mr.  Zeltner.  Isolated 
newspapers  which  have  already 
instituted  a  single  rate  card 
have  not  benefited  particularly 
because  national  advertisers  do 
not  buy  space  on  an  isolated 
newspaper  basis,  he  noted.  If 
new'spapers  were  to  make  a  gen¬ 
eral  mov’e  in  the  direction  of  a 
single  rate  for  national  and 
local  advertisers  he  felt  they 
would  see  an  increase  but  even 
then,  he  warned,  “they  would 
have  to  have  patience”  as  cost 
is  only  one  of  the  factors  in¬ 
volved. 

• 

Alls  Are  Directed 
At  Women  Bowlers 

AMF  Pinspotters  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  American  Machine  & 
Foundry  Co.,  a  producer  of 
bowling  equipment,  has  begun 
its  third  tour  of  local  bowling 
centers  in  an  effort  to  interest 
women  in  the  game. 

While  a  total  of  $20,000  is 
being  invested  by  AMF  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  bowling  arena 
proprietors  have  been  encour¬ 
aged  to  match  AMF  ad  funds 
with  their  own.  AMF  has  sup¬ 
plied  suitable  ad  mats. 

The  “Time  Out  for  Fun” 
theme  has  appeared  since  1962, 
featuring  fashion  wear  modeled 
by  professionals,  song  and  dance 
routines  by  celebrities,  free 
bowling  lessons,  and  free  ad¬ 
mission. 

• 

Ad  Layout  and  Art 
Service  Establi8hed 


Good  Space 
Selling  Idea 

San  Jo.se,  Calif. 

Places  for  dining  pleasure  are 
listed  in  a  continuing  “Approved 
Restaurant  Guide”  which  has 
appeared  in  every  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  | 
Mercury  for  more  than  three 
years. 

The  popular  idea  has  at¬ 
tracted  on  the  average  of  30 
restaurants  to  the  five  column 
by  15-inch  space  (see  cut) 
which  features  a  large  map  of 
the  San  Jose  area  with  num¬ 
bers  pinpointing  the  exact  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  restaurant  briefly  de¬ 
scribed  beneath  the  map. 

Each  advertiser  is  billed  on 
a  unit  basis  rather  than  for 
actual  inches  used. 

The  number  of  users  has 
ranged  from  28  to  37  over  more 
than  three  years,  Gerold  A.  Zar- 
well,  the  Mercury  advertising 
plans  department  manager  said. 
The  record  shows  that  17  origi¬ 
nal  accounts  are  continuing  to  ^ 
carry  the  copy.  Copy  runs  on  a 
year-round  basis  that  disre¬ 
gards  seasons. 

• 

Hammerman  Takes 


Boise,  Idaho 
Tom  Brandon  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  newly-e.stab- 
lished  layout  and  art  department 
of  the  Statesman  Newspapers, 
according  to  Eugene  C.  Dorsey, 
general  manager. 

Mr.  Brandon  formerly  was 
advertising  and  display  manager 
at  Falk’s  ID  Store  for  12  years. 
The  new  department  will  offer 
layout  and  art  services  to  adver¬ 
tising  accounts  of  the  Statesman. 


New  Oil  Ad  Post 

H.  R.  Hammerman  is  newly- 
name<l  manager  of  Standard  Oil 
of  California’s  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  He  succeeds  the  late 
M.  A.  Mattes. 

Mr.  Hammerman  has  for  the 
past  two  years  been  director  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
for  Sunray  Dx  Oil.  He  was  a  ^ 
business  news  editor  of  United 
Press  before  joining  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry  18  years  ago. 
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What 
can  The 
Philadelphia 
Inquirer 
do 

for  me  ? 


PLENTY !  If  you're  in  the  appliance  business. 

We’ll  tell  you  how  many  families  plan  to  buy  14  ap-  city  vs.  suburbs  (suburban  advantage — 63%  of  the 

pliances  within  the  next  six  months  (and  the  news-  market’s  furniture  and  appliance  sales  are  there)  • 

papers  they  read)  •  Give  you  brand  inventory  on  13  Provide  a  complete  market  picture  in  a  new  172  page 

appliances  •  Measure  your  advertisement’s  reader-  book  •  Give  you  the  added  impact  of  R.O.P.  Color 

ship  (our  exclusive  “Exposure/Ratings”  service)  •  and  SpectaColor  •  And,  as  the  advertising  leader 

Give  you  the  readership  of  Philadelphia  newspapers  among  all  Philadelphia  newspapers  for  32  years,  we 

— by  day  of  week,  duplicated  readers,  occupation,  will  SELL  YOUR  APPLIANCES. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  THAT  “DOES  THINGS”  FOR  ADVERTISERS 


Bureau  Unveils 
‘hot  line  ’64’ 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  is  mailing  out  a  new 
type  of  monthly  sales  report  to 
the  membership  called,  “hot  line 
’64.” 

Signed  by  Bureau  President 
Charles  Lipscomb  Jr.,  the  re¬ 
port  gives  information  on  Bu¬ 
reau  activities  and  programs  re¬ 
lating  to  retail  and  classified  as 
well  as  national. 

The  previous  letter  reported 
mo.stly  on  the  Bureau’s  work 
with  national  advertisers  and 
their  agencies.  Attached  to  this 
month’s  newsletter  is  a  list  of 
18  airline  accounts  and  their 
agencies  which  were  given  a 
target  account  presentation  in 
January. 

The  Bureau  also  reports  that 
the  Retailer  Clinic  Progi  am  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  NAEA  conven¬ 
tion  has  30  newspapers  signed 
up  for  tw’o-hour  sessions. 

• 

Major  in  New  Agency 

Ralph  H.  Major  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  of  West,  Weir  &  Bartel 
Inc.,  the  advertising  agency 
formed  by  the  merger  of  Dona¬ 
hue  &  Coe  Inc.,  and  Ellington  & 
Co.  Mr.  Major  for  nine  years 
was  vicepresident-public  rela¬ 
tions  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  and  was  senior 
vicepresident  of  John  Moynahan 
&  Co.,  public  relations  counsel¬ 
ing  firm,  and  director  of  public 
relations  of  Kinney  Service 
Corporation. 

Drug  Group  Head 

Albert  S.  Wilson  has  joined 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc., 
New  York,  as  a  vicepresident 
and  head  of  the  drug  products 
group,  including  Pfizer  Labora¬ 
tories  Di\ision  and  3M  Medical 
Products. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  kooB  in  touch  with  marketing, 
adoertisini,  publishins  and  traphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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ANA  Proposes  NA  B 
Limit  tv  Ad  Time 


Canadian  Dailies’ 
National  Linage  OflF 

Toronto 

National  advertising  in  Can¬ 
adian  daily  newspapers  was 
down  slightly  in  the  first  11 
months  of  1963  as  compared 
with  linage  in  the  previous  year, 
according  to  audits  of  Elliott- 
Haynes  Ltd.,  marketing  research 
firm. 

National  advertising  in  affili¬ 
ated  weekend  newspapers  was 
up  slightly  in  the  .same  period. 

National  advertising  totalled 
$53,806,833  for  dailies  in  the 
January-November  1963  period, 
as  against  $55,285,234  during  the 
same  period  in  1962.  In  weekend 
papers,  the  amount  was  $18,- 
894,896  in  1963  and  $18,492,123 
in  1962. 

Largest  advertising  p^roup  in 
dailies  was  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry  with  $15,269,305  in  1963 
as  compared  with  $15,247,231  in 
1962.  Brewers  and  distillers 
placed  second  with  $6,433,122 
in  1963  and  $5,833,842  in  1962. 

• 

New  Book  Supplement 
In  Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago 

Books  Today,  a  new  and  ex¬ 
panded  Sunday  literary  supple¬ 
ment,  will  start  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  March  15,  Thomas  Fur¬ 
long,  assistant  managing  editor, 
announced. 

The  supplement  will  succeed 
the  18-year-old  Tribune  Sunday 
Magazine  of  Books  and  will  be 
entirely  new  in  content,  design 
and  typography.  Garamond  type 
will  be  used  throughout,  and  the 
.supplement  will  be  liberally  illus¬ 
trated.  Robert  Cromie,  book  edi¬ 
tor,  wdll  edit  the  new  section 
with  an  expanded  staff. 

The  following  day,  March  16, 
the  Tribune  also  wdll  begin  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  daily  book  column 
written  by  Mr.  Cromie. 

Mr.  Furlong  said  Books  To¬ 
day  will  strive  to  discover  and 
display  fresh  talent,  with  a  con¬ 
stant  search  on  for  new  writers. 


The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  has  proposed  a 
broadly-based  plan  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  entertain¬ 
ment  time  in  television  shows 
and  reducing  the  number  of 
interruptive  elements,  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  programs  and  at  the  station 
break,  for  consideration  by  all 
concerned. 

In  proposing  the  plan  on  be¬ 
half  of  both  the  ANA  Broad¬ 
cast  Committee  and  Board  of 
Directors,  ANA  President  Peter 
Allport  emphasized  that  its  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  provide  a  practical 
w’ay  to  give  the  viewring  public 
increased  entertainment  time 
while  simultaneously  sustaining 
the  effectiveness  and  flexibility 
of  television  as  an  advertising 
medium. 

Half-Hour  Minimum 

The  ANA  recommends  that 
there  be  a  minimum  of  25’,^ 
minutes  of  entertainment  time 
in  half-hour,  prime  time  televi¬ 
sion  programs  and  51  minutes 
of  entertainment  time  in  one- 
hour  programs.  On  previous  oc¬ 
casions  the  ANA  has  pointed 
out  that  total  actual  entertain¬ 
ment  time  at  present  is  as  low 
as  22  to  23  minutes  in  half-hour 
programs  and  48  to  49  minutes 
in  one-hour  programs.  (“Enter¬ 
tainment  time”  being  defined  as 
teasers  and  acts  of  the  current 
week’s  episode  plus  scenes  from 
next  week’s  show.) 

The  ANA  proposal  suggests 
that  this  objective  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  if  all  interested  parties 
(advertisers,  networks,  stations 
and  producers)  will  cooperate 
in  all  of  the  following  specific 
steps : 

1)  Limit  commercial  bill¬ 
boards  to  identification  of  one 
.sponsor  at  the  opening  and  clos¬ 


ing  of  each  half  hour.  i‘'urrpnt- 
ly  there  are  as  many  as  3  ad¬ 
jacent  commercial  bill!)  ,ards  at 
the  opening  or  closing  of  some 
participating  shows.) 

2)  Reduce  the  .station-break 
time  from  42  seconds  to  32  sec¬ 
onds.  (The  ANA  opposed  the 
extension  of  station-break  time 
to  42  seconds  when  it  was  in¬ 
stituted  in  1961.) 

3)  Limit  billboards,  titling 
and  all  credits  (producer,  ac¬ 
tors,  directors,  etc.)  to  a  total 
of  1  minute  and  5  .seconds  in 
one-hour  shows  and  to  40  sec¬ 
onds  in  half-hour  shows,  which 
is  well  in  excess  of  union  re¬ 
quirements.  (Currently  these 
elements  take  up  as  much  as  2 
minutes  in  one-hour  .shows.) 

4)  Limit  time  devoted  to 
“promos”  for  other  shows,  pub¬ 
lic  service  announcements,  net- ; 
work  identification,  bumper,  etc.  i 
to  a  total  of  51  seconds  in  hour 
shows  and  18  seconds  in  half- 
hour  shows.  (In  one  year  one 
network  alone  reportedly  car¬ 
ried  77,760  promos  on  the  net- 
w'ork  for  its  show's  and  esti¬ 
mated  that  their  affiliates  used 
682,740  network-produced  spot  | 
promos  for  network  programs.) 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
amount  of  sponsor  advertising 
time  is  already  effectively  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  Television  C^e  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  w’hich  permits  4 
minutes  of  sponsor  commercials 
in  a  30-minute  period  in  prime 
(evening)  time.  Actually  the 
general  practice  has  been  to  use 
less  than  the  allowable  limit  of 
time  for  this  purpose. 

• 

Prof.  Book  Retaiiietl 
As  Agency  Advisor 

Omaha 

Albert  C.  Book,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  has  been 
retained  as  a  creative  consultant 
to  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  advertising 
and  public  relations  agency. 

He  will  be  an  active  partici¬ 
pant  in  development  of  adver¬ 
tising  plans  for  the  clients  of 
the  agency’s  13  offices  and  give 
general  counsel  in  the  creative 
area  of  operations,  according  to  j 
Morris  E.  Jacobs,  agency  presi-  i 
dent. 

Professor  Book  is  head  of  the 
advertising  sequence  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  School  of 
Journalism.  He  came  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1963  from  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
agency.  New  York  City,  where 
he  was  copy  group  head  on  the 
DuPont  account. 
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Fashion  Cut-Ups 

in  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 


A  Salt  Lake  City  ilejjartment  store  staped  one  of  the 
hippest  fashion  shows  in  11)63,  and  it  was  all  inanaped 
with  a  ute  array  of  paper  doll  cut-outs  paradinp  in  the 
papes  of  the  Salt  Lake  Citij  Tribune. 

The  unusual  advertisinp  idea  which  was  carried  to  the 
1110! e  than  186,642  Sunday  readers  of  the  Tribune  was  a 
12-pape,  three-color  iilus  black,  ROP  section  featurinp 
a  selection  of  attire  for  pirls,  younp  women  and  hoys 
on  sale  it  the  Z.C.M.I.  department  stores  in  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Cottonwood, 

(in  every  pape  of  the  section  jiapei-  dolls  were  displayed 
in  fashion  poses  surrounded  by  a  complete  wardrobe  of 
brand  name  clothinp  which,  when  cut  out  of  the  paper, 
would  fit  the  doll  model. 

Readers  were  told  on  the  front  pape  of  the  section  to 
“take  your  scissors"  and  “dress  our  dolls,”  then  order 
your  hack-to-school  clothinp  from  Z.C.M.I. 

Ted  Bushman,  Z.C.M.I.  sales  jiromotion  manaper,  said 
sales  were  not  expected  to  be  immediate,  but  a  “check 
of  department  .sales  for  three  weeks  followinp  this  ad 
showed  a  favorable  v’olume  increase  of  14' r,  while  the 
total  store  increase  was  considerably  less.” 

.Mr.  Bushman  noted  that,  liesides  the  actual  .sales  at¬ 
tributable  to  this  section,  the  favorable  comments  received 


CUT-UPS — Production  heads  from  Z.C.M.I.  store  responsible  for  the 
unique  fashion  section  are:  left  to  right,  Ted  Bushman,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager;  Ruth  Westenskow,  advertising  manager;  Ruth  Glick, 
layouts;  and  Stan  Salisbury,  art  director. 


“probably  exceeded  those  for  any  sinple  promotion  pre¬ 
sented  by  Z.C.M.I.”  He  said  considerable  credit  is  due 
the  Newspaper  Apency  Corporation  of  Salt  Lake  for 
“extra  effort  and  excellent  cooperation  in  makinp  this 
jiroduction  jiossible.” 

Kenneth  E.  Bourne,  assistant  adv’ertisinp  director,  said 
the  doll  cut-out  section  was  locally  produced  entirely  by 
the  store’s  production  staff. 

(Cited  by  MAEA  as  “best  ndvertisiny  idea  in  1963.") 


Carries  Home  Big 
Game — .4  Tiger  Rug 

Chicago 

William  J.  Fraser,  midwest 
representative  of  Duofold  Inc., 
a  .Mohawk,  N.  Y.  manufacturer 
of  sportswear,  has  a  new  con¬ 
versation  piece  in  his  home,  a 
10-foot,  9>i-inch  Royal  Benpal 
tiper  skin  rup. 

He  won  it  in  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  advertisinp  department’s 
“No-Contest”  contest  in  which 
contestants  estimated  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  by  which  Tribune 
advertisinp  in  1963  would  ex¬ 
ceed  the  linage  of  the  Chicago 


Sun-Time.s  and  Daily  News.  The 
final  count  was  6,892,277  lines. 

Mr.  Fraser’s  puess  came 
closest  in  a  field  of  38,000  en¬ 
trants. 

• 

Building  Supply  News 
Boosts  Retail  Linage 

Bidlding  Supply  N(ws,  a 
Cahners  Publishing  Company 
magazine,  is  going  after  its  re¬ 
tail  readers.  It  urges  them  to 
boost  their  newspaper  ad 
budgets. 

“This  whole  business  is  chang¬ 
ing,”  says  Harold  J.  Sugarman, 


associate  publisher  of  Building 
Supply  News.  “In  10  years  or 
less  you  won’t  recognize  the 
retail  building  supply  business.” 

He  says  the  small  firms  must 
recognize  the  importance  of  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  in  all  their 
lines  of  materials  and  services. 
Those  who  fail  to  recognize  this 
just  can’t  compete. 

“Our  publication  promotes 
newspapers  for  most  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  because  it  has  the 
greatest  local  impact.” 

His  organization  is  taking 
jiositive  steps  to  help  retail 
building  supply  dealers  recog¬ 
nize  what  makes  a  good  ad;  how 


to  plan  effective  ads;  and  how 
to  get  the  most  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  dollar. 

PR  Firm  Formed 

Formation  of  Paterson  Asso¬ 
ciates,  a  firm  specializing  in 
financial  and  corporate  public 
relations  with  offices  at  7  East 
43rd  Street,  is  announced  by 
Robert  L.  Paterson,  a  former 
vicepresident  of  Hill  and  Knowl- 
ton  Inc.  Earlier  he  worked  for 
the  United  Press,  serv’ed  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  University  of 
Virginia. 
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what’s  going  on  at. . . 

HARRIS-INTERTYPE 


In  newspaper  composing  rooms  .  .  .  eight  Intertype  hot-metal  type¬ 
setting  machines  at  the  Catholic  Register,  Denver,  compose  more 
than  35  weekly  newspaiaers  for  dioceses  throughout  the  United  States. 
Shown  are  two  of  the  Register’s  three  Intertype  Monarchs.  Setting  type 
at  14  lines  per  minute,  these  machines  are  activated  automatically  by 
a  tape  allotting  system.  This  increases  typesetting  “up  time"  by  main¬ 
taining  continuous  operation  of  the  Monarchs  through  tape  reperfo¬ 
rated  at  each  machine. 


In  microwave  electronics .  .  .  students  at  Gannon  College,  Erie,  Pa., 
are  taught  the  fundamentals  of  microwave  theory  and  measurement 
techniques  on  this  microwave  training  lab  manufactured  by  our  PRD 
Electronics  division.  A  leading  manufacturer  of  microwave  instruments 
for  defense,  PRD  equipment  assists  in  the  training  of  future  engineers 
at  many  universities  and  military  technical  schools. 


In  sheet-fed  lithography. . .  Harris  offset  presses  like  this  36  x  49V2"  two-color 
at  Arthur  Thompson  &  Company,  Baltimore,  produce  millions  of  attractive  four- 
color  greeting  cards  for  this  quality-conscious  lithographer.  Incorporating  offset's 
advantages  of  lower  plate  cost  and  faster  makeready,  this  press  delivers  up  to 
6,500  two-color  sheets  per  hour  —  all  in  hairline  register. 


In  radio  and  TV  broadcasting . . .  this  compact  Gates  audio¬ 
control  center  at  KTRK-TV  in  Houston  includes  a  highly  flex¬ 
ible  speech-input  system  designed  specifically  for  television 
productions.  Shown  is  a  TV  audio-control  console  with  related 
components  built  by  our  Gates  Radio  division. 


HAR 


NTE 
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CORPORATION 


HARRIS-INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  55  PUBLIC  SQUARE  •  CLEVELAND.  OHIO.  44113 


PRODUCTS  WITH  A  FUTURE 


Harris  Pretsis  •  Seybol<  Cittars  •  Miciy  Cillators  •  Cittrall  Prassis  •  Intartfpa 
Typaiattini  Machioas  •  Sckribar  Basiaass  Forms  Prassas  •  Lithaplata  Cbaiicals  ui 
Saisitizad  Platas  •  Gatas  Broadcasting  Eqiipmont  •  PRD  Microwaio  Instramoats 


In  web  offset  newspaper  production  .  .  .  Cleveland’s  Color 
Graphic,  Inc.,  a  centralized  newspaper  printing  center,  recently 
installed  this  five-unit  Cottrell  Vanguard  Model  15  press  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  eight  weekly  newspapers.  The  two- man  press  crew 
has  just  completed  a  50,000-run  standard  size  newspaper,  and 
is  shown  changing  over  to  produce  an  80,000-run  tabloid  shop¬ 
per.  A  Model  15  Vanguard  will  produce  up  to  24  pages  standard 
or  48  pages  tabloid  at  speeds  of  15,000  papers  per  hour.  The 
new  Vanguard  Model  22,  designed  for  large  weeklies  and 
medium-size  dailies,  can  produce  22,000  papers  per  hour. 


In  international  markets . . .  H-l  has  broadened  its  base  in 
the  Common  Market  with  the  addition  of  a  majority  interest 
in  Marinoni  S.A.,  Paris,  one  of  Eurof  e's  largest  and  most 
diversified  manufacturers  of  printing  presses.  Shown  is  a 
Marinoni  single-color  42  x  59"  perfecting  offset  press  at 
Larousse  Printing  Co.,  France. 


Don  H  Lose  It! 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

in  terms  of  its  attractiveness 
and  as  a  competitive  weapon 
apainst  local  broadcast  media? 

Broad  Allocation 

Consider  for  a  moment  the 
basic  nature  of  national  adver¬ 
tising.  For  those  of  you  whose 
day  to  day  activities  are  locally 
oriented,  I  suspect  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  feel  that  your  com¬ 
petition  for  advertising  dollars 
is  immediate  and  close  at  hand. 
It’s  another  paper  in  your  mar¬ 
ket,  if  there  is  one;  or  radio 
stations,  television  channels  and 
outdoor  operators.  This  may  be 
true  for  your  local  accounts — 
but  when  it  comes  to  national 
advertising,  it  simply  isn’t  the 
case.  National  budgets  aren’t 
spent  that  way. 

Under  normal  circumstances, 
the  first  thing  that  happens  to  a 
national  advertising  budget  is 
that  it  is  allocated  among  broad 
media  categories.  How  this  divi¬ 
sion  is  made  may  vary  w’idely, 
and  it  may  or  may  not  be  for¬ 
malized  in  planning,  but  the 
chances  are  that  early  in  the 
game  some  approximate  percent¬ 
age  of  the  budget  is  put  against 
network  tv,  or  spot  tv,  or  maga¬ 
zines,  or  radio,  or  outdoor,  or 
perhaps  against  newspapers. 

Note  that  I  have  not  men¬ 
tioned  any  specific  shows  or 
magazines,  and  that  I  have  used 
the  plural  word  for  your  medi¬ 
um.  The  number  of  national 
advertising  dollars  allocated  for 
any  product  to  the  Houfiton 
Prens,  or  the  Wasliingtoti  Daily 
Xewn,  or  the  Commercial  Appeal 
and  Press  Seimitar  in  Memphis 
will  almost  inevitably  depend 
first  on  how  many  dollars  are 
going  into  the  newspaper  medi¬ 
um  as  a  whole. 

Advance  Uuniniilments 

That  means  you  are  competing 
directly  with  Robert  Kintner,  the 
president  of  NBC,  or  William 
Paley  at  CBS,  or  Henry  Luce, 
Mike  Cowles,  Joe  Culligan,  Herb 
Mays  and  other  national  figures 
who  run  magazine  publishing 
empires.  You  are  competing  in 
situations  where  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  commit  scores  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  network  tv, 
six  to  ten  months  before  they 
consider  whether  the  newspaper 
industry  will  get  a  cent  from 
their  budget.  And,  to  all  of  your 
competition,  national  advertising 
is  the  key  to  success,  the  area 
of  business  that  gets  the  best 
attention  and  the  strongest 
endorsements. 

If  you  are  going  to  meet  this 
type  of  challenge  and  reverse 
the  trend  of  national  advertising 


dollars  in  newspapers  that  I 
discussed  a  few  moments  ago, 
your  industry,  as  a  whole,  is 
going  to  have  to  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  the  giants  in  other 
media.  You  are  going  to  have  to 
get  national  advertisers  from 
the  senior  executive  level  on 
down  more  conscious  of,  more 
excited  about,  and  more  willing 
to  consider  newspapers  as  a 
basic  national  medium.  And,  I 
think  that  here  you  may  very 
well  get  a  helping  hand  from 
the  computer. 

Billions  of  Qioires 

It  is  a  basic  fact  that  the 
advertiser  or  agency  trying  to 
spend  a  major  national  budget 
has  got  literally  billions  and 
billions  of  choices.  I  don’t  want 
to  labor  this  particular  point, 
but  as  an  example.  Life  maga¬ 
zine  alone,  with  26  regional  edi¬ 
tions,  offers  76  million.  111  thou- 
.sand,  different  possible  geo¬ 
graphic  combinations  before  you 
ever  consider  page  size,  color 
and  frequency  of  insertion. 

Faced  wuth  this  problem,  a 
great  many  media  decisions  in 
the  past  have  been  made  either 
on  the  basis  of  broad  seat  of  the 
pants  judgment,  or  by  concen¬ 
trating  on  one  or  two  mathe¬ 
matical  justifications  like  cost 
per  thousand. 

If  you  weren’t  the  glamor 
medium,  or  the  most  efficient 
medium,  this  type  of  decision 
making  could  eliminat“  you. 

But,  the  computer  begins  to 
negate  Iwth  of  these  areas  of 
justification.  It  will  do  arith¬ 
metical  computations  of  greater 
magnitude  and  more  comiilexity 
than  any  human  media  buyer 
can  hope  to  tackle.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  force  decision 
makers  to  put  values  against 
that  glamor  medium  concept,  to 
defend  their  seat  of  the  pants 
judgment. 

Under  these  circumstances, 
the  great  potential  for  moving 
goods  that  newspapers,  as  an 
industry,  offer,  can  come  to  the 
fore  and  demand  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  if  they  are  sold.  But,  they 
must  be  sold  on  a  broad  scale 
basis  with  the  conviction  that 
if  newspapers  as  a  group  get  a 
larger  share  of  the  national 
advertising  budgets,  you,  indi¬ 
vidually,  will  get  more,  too. 

And  secondly,  the  computer 
can  help  only  if  newspapers,  as 
an  industry,  stop  abusing  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  as  soon  as  they 
attract  them. 

Rale  Diifereiitiuls 

Obviously,  I’m  talking  again 
alx)ut  rate  differentials.  To  me, 
this  tradition  of  your  industry  is 
antiquated,  short-sighted,  un¬ 
profitable,  discriminatory. 

Local-national  rate  structures 
have  probably  done  more  to 


drive  advertising  revenue  away 
from  your  medium  than  any 
other  combination  of  factors  that 
I  can  conceive  of. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  con¬ 
cept  of  equal  opportunity  for  all 
is  awfully  prominent  today.  Is  it 
inconceivable  to  you  that  all 
advertisers  should  receive  an 
equal  opportunity  to  make  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  newspapers?  Is  it 
inconceivable  that  the  right  way 
to  price  the  goods  you  have  to 
.sell  is  on  the  basis  of  how  much 
is  purchased  and  how  often, 
rather  than  where  the  purchaser 
happens  to  do  business?  Do  you 
make  a  profit  on  a  minimum 
local  line  rate  when  you  throw 
in  all  sorts  of  collateral  prep¬ 
aration  services?  Wouldn’t  you 
do  better  to  pay  an  agency  com¬ 
mission  on  every  line  you  sell 
and  collect  handsomely  at  any 
time  you  were  called  upon  to  do 
the  work  that  an  agency  is 
designed  to  provide? 

Concept  Is  Dying 

I  think  the  evidence  for  this 
point  of  view  is  all  around  us. 
The  whole  concept  of  a  wide  gap 
between  local  and  national  rates 
is  dying.  Howard  Story  prods  at 
it  in  the  January  4  issue  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  PI'BLISHER.  Ward  Griffith 
has  a  specific  proposal  for  its 
elimination.  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt  had  a  meeting  of  all 
their  newspapers  in  Chicago  on 
January  15,  debating  this  spe¬ 
cific  subject. 

Arthur  Laird,  chairman  of 
Tatham-Laird,  discussed  this 
subject  at  the  N.AE.A  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  In  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
the  Xeu's-Jounial  made  the 
break,  and  tliey  appear  to  liave 
profited  by  it. 

Single  Bale  Sysleiii 

To  date,  there  is  only  one  rt'al 
problem  with  the  progress  I  have 
cited.  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley; 
Ward  Griffith;  Moloney,  Regan 
&  Schmitt;  Tatham-Laird,  and 
Joe  St.  Georges  are  all  involved 
in  national  advertising.  We  seem 
to  have  everything  to  gain  and 
very  little  to  lose  by  a  move  to 
a  single  rate  system. 

But,  we  are  not  the  people  who 
must  make  this  decision.  You 
are — you  who  publish  news¬ 
papers  and  who  sell  advertising 
space  and  linage  to  local  adver¬ 
tisers.  You  are  the  ones  who  will 
have  to  have  the  courage  to  face 
the  problem,  and  the  foresight  to 
recognize  that  in  the  long  run, 
a  move  which  may  take  courage 
may  also  produce  great  profits. 

I  truly  think  that  in  solving 
them  you  can  continue  to  offer 
outstanding  values  to  the  local 
advertisers  who  mean  so  much 
to  your  newspaper  without  dis¬ 
criminating  against  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  could  contribute 
handsomely  on  their  own. 

EDITOR  Sc  PUB 


5%  Increase 
In  National 
Seen  in  ’64 

Ei.  Paso,  Texa.s 

“Wo  are  confident  that  1964 
iiew.spaper  national  advcitisinR 
will  rise  at  least  5'',  over  la.st 
year,”  Charles  T.  Lip.scomb  Jr., 
president  of  the  Bureau  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising,  .ANP.A,  said  here  thi.s 
week. 

Mr.  Lip.scomb  addressed  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  As.sociation. 

Looking  further  into  the  fu¬ 
ture,  Mr.  Lipscomb,  while  an¬ 
ticipating  strong  competition, 
particularly  from  television, 
said:  “We  have  a  feeling  of 
great  optimism  about  the  future 
of  newspaper  advertising.  Our 
five-year  projections  predict  for 
1968  more  than  one  billion  dol¬ 
lars  in  national  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  more  than  the 

estimated  $766  million  total  for 
1963.” 

The  Bureau  president  said 
slight  gains  for  all  newspaper 
advertising  in  1963,  estimated  to 
total  $3.7  billion,  an  increase  of 
2.6‘"'r  over  1962,  were  made  de¬ 
spite  strikes  “which  closed  up 
about  lO'^'f  of  the  U.S.  news¬ 
paper  business  for  one-fourth  of 
the  year.” 

He  said  that  national  adver¬ 
tising,  which  was  down  about 
3';'r.  would  have  been  ahead  were 
it  not  for  these  strikes.  He 
pointed  out  that  both  national 
and  local  newspaper  advertising 
“have  shown  an  amazing  vitali¬ 
ty  in  the  dozen  years  since  tele¬ 
vision  was  born.” 

One  of  the  tremendou.s 
strengths  of  newsjiapers,  he 
said,  is  found  in  classified 
“which  is  unique  and  only  in 
newspapers — something  our 
competitors  can’t  take  away 
from  us.”  He  reported  classified 
now  at  more  than  $850  million 
and  predicted  that  “in  1964  it 
will  go  over  one  billion  dollars.” 
• 

Helms  Bakeries 
Names  DDB  Agency 

Los  Angeles 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach,  which 
has  achieved  bakery  notoriety 
with  its  ad  slogan,  “You  don’t 
have  to  be  Jewish  to  enjoy 
Levy’s  real  Jewish  Rye  bread,” 
has  been  signed-up  by  Helms 
Bakeries,  Los  Angeles,  to  han¬ 
dle  advertising. 

Helms  has  been  identified  with 
the  Olympic  Games,  serving  as 
official  and  exclusive  bakers  in 
baking  the  various  national-type 
breads.  The  bakery  has  not  been 
a  very  active  advertiser  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 
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CERTIFIED 

TEST 

MARKET 


NEW 26 -acre  distribution  center  needed 
to  serve  Safeway  Stores  in  the . . . 


SPOKANE  MARKET 


a  Billion -Dollar  Market 

TIMES  AS  BIG 
AS  IT  LOOKS 


Spokane,  although  Washington  States  second  largest  city, 
is  only  part  of  the  total  Spokane  Market.  That  is  why  the 
Safeway  store  chain  is  building  one  of  the  West’s  biggest 
food  storage  facilities  in  Spokane  to  serve  the  entire  Spokane 
Market. 

Over  1.1  million  people  live  in  this  market  which  includes 
36  counties,  parts  of  4  states.  Their  income  exceeds  $2.1  bil¬ 
lion  annually  and  they  spend  in  excess  of  $1.5  billion  at  retail. 
They  comprise  a  cohesive  marketing  entity  .  .  .  make  the 
Spokane  Market  one  big  exception  to  the  metro  concept  of 
measuring  a  market! 

Too  far  inland  to  reach  with  papers  published  in  coastal 
cities  approximately  300  miles  west  of  Spokane,  these  pros¬ 
perous  people  can  be  effectively  reached  and  sold  with  one 
“newspaper-buy”  —  The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane 
Daily  Chronicle.  Put  them  on  your  “A”  schedules. 


L.  M.  Pringl* 

SpekoN*  Diviti«ii  MaiMigar 

S«f«w«y  liicory«r«t*d 

"Our  forty-four  Safeway 
stores  are  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  eastern  Washington 
and  northern  Idaho  trading 
area  which  extends  north  to 
the  Canadian  border.  We  ser¬ 
vice  this  huge  market  from 
Spokane.  We  sell  it  with  the 
help  of  the  Spokane  daily 
newspapers.  Their  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  extends  into  every 
comer  of  our  market." 


The  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 


Vdvertising  rpprfsentntivrt:  Cresmrr,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormiibfr,  Inc.  Sunday  Spokesman-Review  carries  Metro  Sunday  comics  and  This  Week  mafazine. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Apartment  Rentals 
High  in  Ad  Count 

By  Warren  Perry 

CAM,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


With  new  apartment  units 
likely  to  account  for  more  than 
a  third  of  all  new  single  family 
construction  again  in  1964,  the 
competitive  factor  is  such  that 
virtually  all  rental  classifica¬ 
tions  could  I’each  new  heights 
in  the  year  ahead. 

That  rentals  presently  are 
more  competitive  than  at  any¬ 
time  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  is  seen  by  the  mjTiad  of  spe¬ 
cial  inducements  appearing  in 
newspapers  across  the  countiy. 
Quite  standard  are  offers  to  re¬ 
decorate  to  tenant’s  taste,  new 
furnishings  and/or  carpeting 
with  children  and  pets  welcome. 
Other  offers  include  30,  60  and 
up  to  90  days  free  rent  and  in  a 
few  instances  “free”  trips  to 
Las  Vegas  or  Miami  for  signing 
a  year’s  lease. 

Further  documentation  at¬ 
testing  to  the  degree  of  competi¬ 
tiveness  in  the  rental  classifica- 
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tion  are  newspai)ers’  larger  than 
ever  share  of  the  total  rental  ad 
count  figures.  Ad  count  wise, 
rentals  ranked  first,  if  not  a 
strong  second,  among  all  major 
classifications  on  most  newspa¬ 
pers  during  1963. 

High  Rate  of  Turnover 

Suffering  most  from  the  lit¬ 
tle  abated  surge  of  new  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  is  the  older,  mar¬ 
ginal  3rd  floor  walk-up.  Mean¬ 
while,  new  apartment  building 
entrepreneurs,  cognizant  of  the 
catalyst  of  war  babies  soon  to 
become  of  marriageable  age,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  ever-increasing 
numlter  of  convenience  minded 
oldsters,  continue  building  at  a 
near  record  pace. 

At  best,  landlords  of  both  new 
and  older  apartment  buildings 
have  problems  maintaining  low 
vacancy  ratios  and  respectable 
profit  margins,  with  older  fur¬ 
nished  apartments  the  greatest 
enigma. 

The  rate  of  turnover  of  ten¬ 
ants  is  almost  twice  as  high  in 
furnished  apartment  buildings 
as  it  is  in  unfurnished,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Stanley  W.  Amheim, 
Pittsburgh,  chairman  of  the  Ex¬ 
perience  Exchange  Committee  of 
the  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management. 

For  unfurnished  apartments, 
Mr.  Ai-nheim’s  report  found  a 
turnover  rate  of  28.0  (the  num¬ 
ber  of  new  tenants  per  year  per 
100  apartments).  For  furnished 
units  the  rate  was  5-^.1,  or  near¬ 
ly  twice  as  high,  Mr.  Arnheim 
said. 

The  highest  turnover  rate  in 


furnished  buildings  is  35.0  for 
walk-ups  containing  12-25  units, 
while  the  highest  rate  for  un¬ 
furnished  buildings  is  353.0  for 
garden-type  apartments.  The  re¬ 
port  shows  that  the  highest  va¬ 
cancy  rate  in  unfurnished  build¬ 
ings  is  reported  for  walk-ups  of 
12-25  units,  while  the  next  high¬ 
est  is  for  elevator  buildings.  For 
furnished  buildings,  the  highest 
vacancy  rate  is  reported  for 
walk-ups  of  25  units  and  over. 

Money  Down  the  Drain 

The  report  also  indicates  the 
age  of  an  apartment  building 
has  a  much  more  profound  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  various  income  and 
expense  items  than  most  people 
realize,  Mr.  Arnheim  declared. 
Data  collected  for  the  report 
show  expenses  for  unfurnished 
elevator  buildings  built  since 
1960  average  $189  per  room  per 
year,  or  33.5%  of  the  $564  gross 
possible  income.  For  the  same 
type  building  built  in  1920  or 
earlier,  expenses  averaged  $282, 
or  59.0%  of  the  $479  gross  pos¬ 
sible  income. 

High  turnover  of  tenants,  ex¬ 
pense  items  and  growing  com¬ 
petition  will  make  apartment 
landlords  one  of  classified’s  best 
prospects  during  1964.  Capital¬ 
izing  on  a  similarly  competitive 
situation  in  his  market,  a  mid- 
western  CAM  recently  ran  a 
four  full  column  promotion  ad 
addressed  to  landlords  which 
said  “It’s  Money  Down  The 
Drain  Every  Day  Your  Rental 
Stands  Vacant.”  A  chart  indi¬ 
cated  the  amount  of  money  that 
went  down  the  drain  each  day 
that  a  $75  per  month,  a  $100 
per  month  and  a  $150  per  month 
rental  unit  stood  vacant.  The 
promotion  ad  concluded  by  say¬ 
ing,  It  Doesn’t  Cost  —  It  Pays 
To  Rent  Your  Room,  Apartment 
Or  Home  Through  A  Want  Ad. 
*  *  * 

PAY  LATER 

A  new  policy  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Blue  Ribbon  Independent- 
Journal  Newspapers  of  Santa 
Monica  and  West  Los  Angeles, 
involving  no  payment  until  the 
merchandise  has  been  sold. 

The  “Free-Ad”  plan  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  private  parties,  with 
no  dealers,  brokers  or  business 
firms  allowed.  Postage-free  ad¬ 
vertising  blanks  were  attached 
to  every  copy  of  the  papers 
when  the  plan  was  launched. 
The  advertiser  pays  a  small 
commission  after  the  transac¬ 
tion  is  completed. 

• 

PR  at  World’s  Fair 

Harold  J.  Siesel  Company 
Inc.,  has  been  appointed  to  han¬ 
dle  public  relations  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  Silver  Company  for 
the  company’s  exhibit  in  the 
Pavilion  of  American  Interiors 
at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair, 


Stations’ 
‘Yank-Yell’ 
News  Rapped 

Minneapolis 

The  old  idea  of  “rip-and-read” 
among  newscasters  seems  to 
have  been  replaced  with  a  new 
one — “yank-an-yell” — according 
to  a  University  of  Minnesota 
journalism  teacher. 

Robert  Lindsay  told  broadcast 
media  executives  attending  the 
16th  annual  radio-tv  news  course 
at  the  university:  “.  ,  .  Far  too 
many  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  (broadcast)  non-news  by 
non-joumalists.” 

He  urged  that  the  FCC,  in 
granting  licenses  or  renew'als, 
“consider  whether  or  not  a  sta¬ 
tion  employs  a  full-time  news¬ 
man,”  the  number  scaled  in 
some  way  to  size  of  market  and 
revenue. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  chairman  of  the 
council  on  radio  and  television 
journalism  of  the  Association 
for  Education  in  Journalism, 
also  criticized  the  broadcasters 
for  reliance  on  gimmickry. 

“Maybe  news  directors  should 
lock  up  their  recorders,  cameras 
and  other  tools  of  their  trade 
one  day  a  week,”  he  said.  “This 
just  might  impress  upon  their 
staffs  that  gadgetrj'  is  not  a 
substitute  for  the  basic  jour¬ 
nalistic  skills  of  digging,  re¬ 
porting,  writing,  informing  and 
analyzing. 

“And  for  one  other  day  of  the 
week,  it  might  be  interesting  if 
newsrooms  considered  that 
police,  fire  and  highway  patrol 
departments  did  not  exist.  There 
IS  other  news.” 

Criticizing  “the  hundreds  of 
juke  boxes  masquerading  as  call 
letters  and  licensed  by  the 
federal  communications  com¬ 
mission,”  Mr.  Lindsay  said  there 
is  “some  hope  that  such  .‘stations 
are  slowly  declining  in  popu¬ 
larity,”  but  that  the  hard  core  of 
them  seems  to  flourish. 

“Rip-and-read  is  too  polite  a 
term  to  describe  their  concept  of  i 
news  programing.  It  is  more 
like  yank-and-yell.” 

• 

Annual  Review  Edition 

Lewiston,  Me. 

The  Lewiston  Daily  Sun  and 
Lewiston  Evening  Journal  pul^ 
lished  their  Annual  Review  Edi¬ 
tion,  Jan.  28.  The  60-page  edi¬ 
tion  was  filled  with  informative 
advertising  messages,  news  and 
feature  stories  describing  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  area  during  1963. 
The  Sun- Journal  management 
reported  that  copies  of  the  spe-  ^ 
cial  edition  were  going  to  all 
states,  as  well  as  abroad. 
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The  key 

is  the  most  direct, 
effective  device 
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JOLRNAIJSM  EDLCATION 


New  Mexico  Expands 
To  Full  Department 


UNn-ERSiTV  Park,  N.  M. 

New  Mexico  State  University 
will  expand  its  journalism  pro¬ 
gram  into  a  Department  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communi¬ 
cations  opening  in  September 
1964. 

It  w’ill  offer  courses  in  news¬ 
paper,  radio,  television,  and 
maf^azine  journalism,  public  re¬ 
lations,  and  the  school  press. 

In  announcing  the  new  depart¬ 
ment,  Dr.  Roper  B.  Corbett, 
president  of  New  Mexico  State 
University,  said: 

.  “We  feel  teachinp  and  service 
in  journalism  and  mass  com¬ 
munications  are  essential  to  the 
development  of  a  great  univer¬ 
sity.  In  addition  to  teaching 
those  planning  to  enter  the  as¬ 
sociate  professions,  this  new 
department  will  also  meet  a  need 
many  former  students  report  to 
us — the  ability  to  write  skillfully 
for  publication,  both  technical 
and  in  the  mass  media.” 

Dr.  Corbett  said  the  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  headed  by  Harvey 
C.  Jacobs,  who  has  been  New 
Mexico  State’s  alumni  director 
since  September  1963. 

Before  coming  to  New  Mexico 
State,  Mr.  Jacobs  for  seven 
years  was  with  Rotary  Inter¬ 
national’s  headquarters  at 
Evanston,  Ill.,  as  undersecretary 
for  public  relations  and  publica¬ 
tions. 

Previously  he  was  at  Franklin 
College,  Indiana,  where  for  14 
years  he  was  executive  secretary 
of  the  Indiana  State  High  School 
Press  Association  and  head  of 
the  journalism  department. 

For  seven  years  he  also  wrote 
a  daily  column  published  in 
several  Indiana  newspapers  and 
feature  articles  appearing  in 
many  magazines  and  news¬ 


papers. 

Journali.sm  has  been  taught 
at  New  Mexico  State  in  the 
English  Department  by  Prof.  J. 
Paul  Boushelle  since  1946.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Boushelle  will  teach  in 
the  new  department  and  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  new  department  will 
be  placed  in  New  Mexico  State’s 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

• 

Coonradt  to  Direct 
use’s  J-School 

Los  Angeles 

Frederic  Coonradt,  a  member 
of  the  School  of  Journalism 
faculty  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  since  1948, 
has  been  appointed  acting  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  school  for  the  spring 
semester. 

Mr.  Coonradt  succeeds  John 
H.  McCoy,  who  resigned  to  join 
the  Orange  (Calif.)  Unified 
School  District  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  director.  He  headed  the 
Trojan  school  since  1955,  after 
the  retirement  of  Roy  L.  Franch. 

Mr.  Coonradt,  a  Stanford 
graduate,  was  a  reporter,  picture 
editor  and  night  city  editor  of 
the  old  Los  Angeles  Daily  News; 
headed  the  Los  Angeles  bureau 
for  Time,  and  worked  for  the 
Beverly  Hills  Citizen  and  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

• 

Receives  Knight  Aid 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

James  W.  Tankard  Jr.  has 
been  named  recipient  of  the 
Ernest  Hunter  assistantship 
($2,000)  sponsored  by  the 
Knight  Publishing  Co.  for  grad¬ 
uate  work  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  He  was  graduated  from 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 


f — . . EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP . 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

I  Author  of  Words  on  Paper' 


Entangling  Alliances 

^  George  Washington  is  generally  misquoted  as  having 

warned  against  entangling  alliances  in  his  Farewell 
I  Address.  The  phrase,  however,  comes  from  Jefferson’s  ! 

^  First  Inaugural  Address:  “Peace,  commerce,  and  honest  1 

I  friendship  with  all  nations — entangling  alliances  with 
i  none.”  I 

‘  Washington  did  say,  however,  toward  the  end  of  his  i 

I  Farewell  Address:  “Taking  care  always  to  keep  our- 
f  selves  ...  on  a  respectable  defensive  posture,  we  may  | 

safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary  | 
z  emergencies.”  He  also  said:  “The  great  rule  of  conduct  | 

I  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  nations  is,  in  extending  our 
I  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  political 
I  connection  as  possible.”  [ 


Wayward  Words  | 

I  Fulsome  means  excessive  or  disgusting,  not  ample  or  i 
abundant.  Fulsome  praise  is  objectionable;  the  word  | 

connotes  insincerity  and  baseness  of  motive.  i 

I  •  ♦  ♦  j 

^  Hot  is  surely  redundant  in  hot-water  heater,  but  the  j 
^  expression  may  be  solidly  enough  established  to  have  I 

;  passed  beyond  criticism.  ? 

I  •  ♦  •  I 

I  In  connection  with  is  generally  verbiage  for  in,  as  in  ! 
I  “Two  arrests  were  made  in  connection  with  the  shooting.”  i 

*  *  *  I 

I  Intrigue  is  still  sometimes  scorned  in  the  sense  arouse 

I  interest  of  or  beguile :  “The  handsome  stranger  intrigued  | 

I  her.”  Fowler  stigmatized  it  as  an  interloper  from  France,  : 

I  but  it  has  become  thoroughly  establish^. 

1  m  m  nt 

I  I 

I  The  past  tense  of  the  verb  lead  is  led:  “They  led  us  to 

I  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.”  Sometimes  it  is  spelled  lead, 

I  perhaps  by  confusion  with  the  name  of  the  metal,  which 

I  of  course  is  pronounced  led.  In  the  cant  of  printing,  how- 

^  ever,  lead  is  also  a  verb  pronounced  led,  meaning  to 

space  out  lines  of  type  by  inserting  strips  of  metal.  In 
^  a  commendable  effort  to  prevent  confusion,  the  Linotype 

1  News  invented  the  spellings  ledd,  ledded,  and  ledding, 

I  Such  efforts,  no  matter  how  well-intentioned,  seldom 

I  succeed,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  come  of 

I  this  one.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  dictionary  has  taken 

I  note  of  it. 

*  ♦  • 

I  Although  leisurely  is  both  an  adjective  and  an  ad- 

I  verb,  it  is  used  so  seldom  as  an  adverb  that  it  has  an 
I  uncomfortable  sound:  “He  walked  leisurely  along.”  It 
I  almost  seems  as  if  it  should  be  leisurelyly. 

I  *  *  ♦ 

I  The  chief  difficulty  with  lie,  lay,  and  laid  is  remem- 

I  bering  that  the  past  tense  of  lie  is  lay,  not  laid:  “After 

I  dinner  we  all  lay  down”;  “The  book  lay  on  the  table” — 

I  and  that  the  participle  is  lain,  not  laid:  “The  tools  have 

I  lain  on  the  grass  since  Sunday.”  Laid  is  the  past  tense 

I  and  participle  of  lay  (meaning  place  down) :  “She  laid 

I  the  silver  in  the  closet”;  “The  table  was  laid  for  seven.”  I 

I  The  confusion  of  the  forms  of  these  verbs  is  so  bad, 

I  however,  and  the  tendency  to  use  laid  for  lay  and  lain 

I  so  strong  that  it  may  yet  be  legitimized.  This  may  even  I 

I  extend  to  the  use  of  lay  for  lie:  “Let  us  lay  [correctly, 

I  lie}  down  in  the  shade.”  | 
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Another  Color  jig  King  Advanced  Design  Feature: 


jjnsmnE*’ 


TRUE  ROLLING  BEARERS-FOR  PERFECT  IMAGE  REPRODUCTION 


Not  every  offset  press  has  bearers.  But  a  quality  press 
should  provide  them.  Take  the  Color  King? Fairchild 
designed  smooth-running  bearers  right  into  this  high¬ 
speed  press  to  simplify  operation,  reduce  downtime, 
and  guarantee  perfect  reproduction. 

You  pay  no  more  for  extras  like  bearers... they 
are  typical  of  the  features  built  into  every  Color  King. 
Only  with  bearers  can  you  be  assured  of  true  rolling. 
And  bearers  mean  more  productive  press  time,  perfect 
image  reproduction,  longer  plate  life.  Here’s  how: 

Fast,  accurate  packing 

Bearers  provide  the  perfect  reference  point  for  fast, 
accurate  packing.  With  bearers,  you  pack  correctly 
the  first  time— no  time-consuming  trial  and  error. 


F:AIRCHII-D 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES;  EASTCHESTER.  N.Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATUINTA  •  CHICAGO  •  IN 
CANADA;  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  t  INSTRUMENT  OF  CANADA  LTD.  TORONTO,  ONT. 
OVERSEAS;  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  EN  INSTRUMENTEN  MU.,  N.V.  AMSTERDAM 


And  correct  packing  means  all  cylinders  are  the 
proper  diameter  so  that  they  turn  at  the  same  sur¬ 
face  speed.  There’s  no  slipping  or  creeping. 

Force  down  maintenance  costs 

Bearers  mean  your  press  is  running  with  all  cylinder 
gears  perfectly  meshed.  With  smoother  cylinder-to- 
cylinder  power  transmission,  there  is  reduced  gear 
wear,  less  chance  of  gear  streak  and  slurring. 

Color  King  for  crisp,  clean  printing 

Simplified  modern  pneumatic  controls,  a  heavy  duty 
jaw  type  folder,  and  rugged  construction  make  the 
Color  King  more  productive,  easier  to  operate  and 
maintain  than  any  other  press  its  size  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  today. 

I - 

FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT,  Dept.  CK.11 

I  221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

{  □  Please  send  me  information  on  the  new  Color  King  press. 

1  □  Please  have  a  Fairchild  Color  King  representative  call. 

j  Name _ _ 

I  Company _ _ 

I  Street _ , 

1  City _ Zone _ State 


I 


CIRCULATION 

Chicago  Distributors 
Bill  Electronically 


Chicago 

Newspaper  distributors  in  the 
Chicago  area  are  switching  from 
the  manual  or  semi-manual  bill¬ 
ing  methods  into  the  “exciting 
new  world  of  electronic  data 
processing,”  according  to  James 
E.  Sweeney,  vicepresident  of  the 
Midwest  Independent  Distribu¬ 
tors  Association,  and  president 
of  Oak  Lawn  (Ill.)  News 
Agency  Inc. 

Most  of  the  distribution  of 
Chicago  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  is  handled  by  about  3U0 
“combination”  dealers  who  cir¬ 
culate  all  four  of  the  Chicago 
dailies  to  homes. 

The  suburban  distributors, 
grouped  under  the  Midwest  In¬ 
dependent  Distributors  Associa¬ 
tion  have,  through  the  research 
and  development  committee,  ex¬ 
plored  various  types  of  billing 
and  data  processing.  They  hoped 
to  arrive  at  a  uniform  efficient 
method  of  sending  monthly 
statements  to  subscribers. 

Experiment  .Starts 

Last  year  the  committee  joined 
in  an  experiment  with  the  IBM 
Company  and  the  Data  Proces¬ 
sing  Division  of  the  Charles 
Levy  Circulating  Company.  Levy 
utilized  the  IBM  1401  data  proc¬ 
essing  system  for  its  monthly 
billing. 

The  Le\'y  company  does  con¬ 
tract  hauling  for  the  metro 
dailies  and  has  daily  contact 
with  newspaper  distributors, 
which  insur^  constant  transpor¬ 
tation  between  the  news  agency 
and  the  IBM  computer  service 
installed  at  the  Levy  company. 

A  major  problem  was  handling 
the  numerous  and  multiple 
changes  affecting  subscriber  ac¬ 
counts  and  which  vary  greatly. 


particularly  in  the  vacation  pe¬ 
riod.  A  simple  change  form  was 
developed  which  is  flexible 
enough  to  process  any  changes 
with  a  maximum  of  speed  and 
efficiency,  Mr.  Sweeney  said. 

Statements  Complete 

After  several  months  of  dry 
runs,  the  Oak  Lawn  News 
Agency  began  in  July  to  mail 
out  IBM  machined  bills  to  home 
deliv’ery  customers.  The  state¬ 
ment  carries  complete  informa¬ 
tion  including  what  carry-over 
balance  of  debit  or  credit  there 
is  on  the  account.  It  also  includes 
a  receipt  for  the  subscriber 
which  indicates  a  subscriber 
number  and  the  amount  paid. 
Time  and  cost  studies  show  a  20 
percent  saving  over  manual  bill¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Sweeney  remarked: 

“With  our  major  suppliers 
such  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News  converting  to  data 
processing,  a  situation  developed 
comparable  to  a  fire  hose  being 
attached  to  a  one-inch  pipe.  The 
distributor  who  was  weighed 
do>\'n  by  a  manual  operation  was 
finding  himself  unable  to  keep 
up  to  date.” 

Mr.  Sweeney’s  move  into  data 
processing  retjuired  no  capital 
investment  in  electronic  or  bill¬ 
ing  equipment,  since  all  of  the 
work  with  the  exception  of 
making  out  the  change  cards  is 
done  at  the  Levy  company. 

Expansion  Possible 

An  advantage  at  the  data 
processing  center  is  that  once 
the  various  procedures  are  pro¬ 
grammed  it  is  simple  to  accom¬ 
modate  additional  agencies  and 
produce  a  higher  volume  of 


business  with  a  comparatively 
small  increase  in  cost. 

The  situation,  IBM  pointed 
out,  makes  electronic  data  proc¬ 
essing  av'ailable  and  practical 
for  even  the  small  volume  dis¬ 
tributor.  It  also  allows  him  to 
spend  more  time  in  promoting 
new  business  and  improving  his 
service. 

*  •  * 

PRICE  INCREA.se 

The  Concord  (N.  H.)  Daily 
Monitor  increased  its  single  copy 
price  from  7  to  10  cents.  The 
subscription  rate  for  copies  de¬ 
livered  by  mail  or  carrier  re¬ 
mains  unchanged. 

• 

Newspaperboys  Relax; 
Publi»«her  Does  Job 

Bakbrspiixi),  Calif. 

A  score  of  prominent  citizens, 
including  the  publisher  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Bakers¬ 
field  Californian,  sold  copies  of 
the  paper  on  the  final  day  of 
the  March  of  Dimes  campaign, 
sponsored  by  the  Californian 
and  the  American  Legion. 

No  other  salesman  sold  the 
paper.  No  change  was  given, 
whether  the  buyer  paid  a  quar¬ 
ter,  dollar  or  $10.  Large  posters 
explained  the  gimmick.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Walter  Kane  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  Jim  Day  joined  the 
newspaperboys,  who  included 
city  officials,  judges,  and  other 
celebrities. 

• 

IPI  Seminar 
To  Spotlight  Defense 

To  give  editors  and  editorial 
writers  background  information 
on  defense  developments,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Press  Institute  will 
hold  a  seminar  in  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  March  10-13. 

General  theme  will  be  “New 
Perspectives  on  Strategy,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gordon  Young,  as¬ 
sistant  director.  Talks  by  ex¬ 
perts  in  each  field  will  be  off  the 
record  as  far  as  attribution  is 
concerned,  but  contents  may  be 
freely  used  by  participants  writ¬ 
ing  their  own  articles,  Mr. 
Young  said. 

• 

Mississippi  Gulf 
Area  Daily  Folds 

Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 

Gulf  Graphic  Publishing  Com- 
jiany  has  suspended  publication 
of  the  Daily  Times  News  which 
began  publication  last  Dec.  2. 

Dick  Hathome,  president,  said 
the  new'spaper  received  good  re¬ 
sponse  in  advertising  but  long- 
range  financing  and  a  supply  of 
available  trained  personnel  in 
the  area  failed  to  materialize. 

Mr.  Hathome  said  the  com¬ 
pany  will  concentrate  on  the 
weekly  Ocean  Springs  News  and 
a  new  weekly  tourist  publication. 


Kennedy  Booklet 
Sales  Continue 

Milwavkee 

Booklets  dealing  with  the  life 
and  assassination  of  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennetiy  are 
being  sold  to  the  public  by  thou¬ 
sands  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

“Four  Tragic  Days”  has  lieen 
reproduced  in  booklet  form  from 
pages  of  the  Journal  that  told 
the  story  starting  with  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  assassination  and  ending 
with  the  slaying  of  Lee  II.  Os¬ 
wald  by  Jack  Ruby.  Color  pic¬ 
tures  and  those  in  black  and 
white  are  sprinkled  throughout 
the  40-page  booklet.  The  cover 
illustration  for  “Four  Tragic 
Days”  shows  the  Kennedy  family 
in  a  happy  mood,  leaving  church 
last  Easter  Sunday. 

Nearly  100,000  copies  have 
been  distributed. 

The  Sentinel,  in  co-operation 
with  United  Press  International 
and  American  Heritage  maga¬ 
zine,  has  sold  nearly  50,000 
copies  of  “Four  Days”,  a  booklet 
containing  144  pages. 

Sale  of  “Portraits  of  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  United  States”,  a 
portfolio  of  34  prints,  also  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Journal,  is  be¬ 
yond  40,000,  according  to  latest 
figfures. 

• 

Kennedy  Memorial 
Book  Distributed 

Washington 

A  total  of  35,000  copies  of  the 
Washington  Starts  special  pub¬ 
lication,  “In  Memoriam — John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,”  have  been 
mailed  all  over  the  United  States 
and  the  world  at  the  request  of 
readers. 

Designed  and  printed  by  a 
Washington  lithographic  house, 
the  booklet  is  a  collection  of  four 
articles  and  an  editorial  by  Mary 
McGrory  written  Nov.  23-26, 
1963. 

A  special  mailing  of  10,000 
copies  included  members  of  the 
late  President’s  family,  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  and  journalism 
schools.  About  3,000  copies  have 
been  distributed  by  the  Boston 
Globe. 

Adds  Feature  Section 

Norwich,  Conn. 

The  Norwich  Bulletin,  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  newspaper,  has 
a  new  Sunday  tabloid  section, 
called  the  Courier,  highlighting 
area  feature  stories,  high  school 
and  college  news,  television  sta¬ 
tion  schedules,  plus  a  crossword 
puzzle  and  syndicated  features. 
Jim  Scott,  who  joined  the  Bul¬ 
letin  last  July,  is  section  editor. 


HURLETRON 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 
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shipments  time!'' 


. .  .  across  the  country  or  around  the  world  is 
another  important  facet  in  Wood  Flong  serv¬ 
ice.  Wood  Flong  has  a  more  than  adequate 
inventory  of  the  type  of  mat  used  by  your 
newspaper.  This  enables  your  mat  order  to  be 
processed  quickly,  and  (usually  in  a  day  or 
two)  our  Shipping  Department  has  your  mats 


on  the  way  by  the  most  expeditious  means. 
Whether  it’s  New  York  City  or  anywhere  in 
the  world,  you  can  be  sure  of  on-time  ship¬ 
ment  from  Wood  Flong  Corporation. 

SUPtR  nONOS  •  JI.O.P.  SUMR  fLONOS  •  H-T-P  MATS  • 
STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPECIAL  MATS  •  R.O.P. 
COLOR  MATS  •  GREEN  BAKSD  MATS  • 

SYNDICATE  MATS  •  AO  AMTS 


One-p/*c«  SUPER  FLONG  no-poek  mof-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

H008ICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  N*w  York  Offloo:  SSI  Fifth  Avo.,  Phono:  MU  7-20BO 

SCRVIMO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


San  Jose  Newspapers 

TOP  NATION  IN 


in  the  morning,  7  days... 

PROOF; 

#an  loi 

Narr  TkmM  « 

1  San  Jose  Mercury  i  Mercury  News 

I  WasbingtOH  Post . 

3.  Orlando  Sontinol . 

4.  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  t  Star .  .  . 

5  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

6.  Miami  Horaid . 

7.  Chicago  Tribnno . 

8.  Phoonix  Ropnbiic . 

9.  Honston  Post . 

10.  Salt  Lako  City  Tribune . 

CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS  SHOWN  IN  RED 

if  iUmnru 

OmUvv  af  .Srretrr-jaSMfM 

GAIN 

4.273.438 

....  4,231,087  SAN  JOSE 

3  7IU7IU  MERCURY  & 

ovniaia  MERCURY-NEWS 

2,744  976  LINAGE 

1963 

....  2,207,823  39,741,283 

....  2,140,275  35,467,845 

....  1,963,964  gain 

....  1,619,265  4,273,438 

All  figure*  a*  reported  by  Media  Record* — n*w*paper* 
affected  by  atrike  during  1962  and/or  1963  omitted. 

HERE’S  THE  REASON:  Metro  San  Jose,  The  Nation’s 
Fastest  Growing  Market,  Gives  Advertisers... 

□  Over  $1,500,000,000  in  purchasing  power. 

□  Highest  average  adjusted  gross  income  of  any  metro  county 

in  California. 

□  Greatest  number  of  income  returns  $10,000  and  over  among 

Northern  California's  major  counties, 
n  Steady  population  growth  averaging  over  1000  people  weekly. 


LINAGEGAINS! 


in  the  evening,  6  days... 


SAP^JaS^-NEWS 

GAIN 

1 

San  Jose  News 

3,0B3198 

2. 

Houston  Chronicle . 

. 2,414,724 

SAN  JOSE 

3. 

Phoenix  Gazette . 

.  2,201,727 

NEWS 

4. 

Long  Island  Newsday  Suffolk  .  .  . 

.  2,023,131 

LINAGE 

5. 

Orlando  Star . 

.  1,994,546 

1963 

6. 

Long  Island  Newsday  Nassau  .  .  . 

.  1,904,294 

30,577,196 

7. 

Sacramento  Bee  .  .  . 

1.876.333 

1962 

8 

San  Bernardino  Telegram 

1,713,796 

27,513,998 

9. 

Hackensack  Record  . 

.  1,641,295 

GAIN 

10. 

Columhus  Dispatch . 

. 1,613,834 

3,063,198 

1  CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPFRS  SHOWN  IN  RED 

All  figures  as  reported  by  Media  Records  —  newspapers 
affected  by  strike  during  1962  and  or  1963  omitted. 

SMART  MEDIA  BUYERS 
KNOW  METRO  SAN  JOSE 
IS  NOT  COVERED  BY 
SAN  FRANCISCO  PAPERS  . 
...ONLY  THE  SAN  JOSE 
MERCURY  AND  NEWS 
REACH  THIS  HUGE  MARKET 


SAN  JOSE 
MERCURY 
\  NEWS 

REPRESENTED  NRTIONAILT  BY 
Sawytr,  FertusoR.  Walker  Company 


personal 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Waller  H.  T.  Raymond,  editor  of 
MEN’S  WEAR  Magazine,  heads  for 
Norfolk,  Va..  Feb.  23  for  the  an¬ 
nual  eonvention  of  the  Virginia 
Assn,  of  Retail  Gothiers  and 
Furnishers.  During  the  three-day 
sessions,  Mr.  Raymond  will  moder¬ 
ate  a  day-long  Teen  Man  Market 
panel  discussion  for  groups  of  high 
school  seniors  as  well  as  retailers. 


A  presentation  on  major  trends  in 
retailing  will  he  a  feature  of  the 
College  Conference  of  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Retailing 
on  Feb.  28  by  Ed  Gold,  retail  man¬ 
agement  specialist  for  Fairchild 
Publications.  Mr.  Gold’s  talk  will 
be  given  to  250  college  students  and 
faculty  advisors  from  about  70  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  His  schedule 
also  calls  for  him  to  give  this 
presentation  at  N.Y.l.L’s  annual 
conference  on  careers  in  retailing 
for  junior  college  students  on 
Mar.  13. 


Robert  Joos«*,  Fairchild’s  assistant 
circulation  director,  will  lie  a  panel 
participant  in  the  Feb.  25  annual 
circulation  seminar  conducted  by 
the  Direct  Mail  Advertising  .\ssn. 
at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  .New  York. 
The  discussion  will  deal  with 
“Integrated  Selling.’’ 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY’s 
major  appliance  editor.  Manning 
Greenberg,  will  be  in  New  Orleans 
late  this  month,  where  he  will  cover 
the  convention  of  the  National  .Ap¬ 
pliance  &  Radio-TV  Dealers  .Assn., 
Feb.  28-Mar.  1. 


To  help  the  nation’s  major  appli¬ 
ance,  home  entertainment  and 
electric  housewares  dealers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  sharpen  their  selling  op¬ 
erations,  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY  will  publish  on  Feb.  28  its 
annual  Retail  Management  Guide. 
This  supplemental  package  of  man¬ 
agement  facts  will  contain  sales 
training  material,  techniques  for  in¬ 
store  selling,  in-home  canvassing, 
phone  selling,  product  information, 
methods  for  recruiting  personnel, 
etc. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Publishers  of 

Daily  Naws  RKord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Fumishinot  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar,  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


I  Cromie  Gives  Up 
Publisher  Post 

I  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

I  Donald  Cromie  has  resipned 
j  as  publisher  of  the  Vancouver 
Sun  and  president  of  Sun  Pub- 
lishinp  Co,  Ltd.  He  will  become 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
company. 

He  assumed  the  post  of  pub¬ 
lisher  in  June  1942  when  the 
Sun  was  operated  by  the  Cromie 
■  family,  followinp  the  death  of 
'  R.  J.  Cromie,  who  left  the  paper 
^  to  his  family. 

I  Last  summer,  FP  Publica¬ 
tions,  Winnipeg,  boupht  con- 
trollinp  stock  in  the  Sun  from 
the  Cromie  family. 

I  R.  S.  Malone,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  FP  Pub¬ 
lications,  has  Iteen  appointed 
executive  vicepresident.  Sun 
Publishing  Co.,  and  Lawrence 
Dampier,  assistant  publisher, 

I  continues  in  that  position. 

Sun  Publishing  Co.  owns  half 
of  Pacific  Press  Ltd.,  which  owns 
the  Vancoui'cr  Sun  and  Van- 
'  couver  Province.  The  Sun  is  pub- 
'  lished  under  contract  with  Pa¬ 
cific  Press.  It  is  a  successor  to 
the  Advertiser  founded  in  1886. 

♦  «  « 

A.  D.  Gittrich  —  from  circu¬ 
lation  director,  Sarasota  (Fla.) 

!  Netvs,  to  circulation  director, 
Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star-News. 

o  *  * 

Alvin  M.  AVinters,  a  former 
Bergen  Record,  (Hacjiensack, 
N.  J.),  reporter  and  later  Fair- 
child  Publications  editor  —  now 
I  administrative  assistant  to  Rep. 
Frank  C.  Osmers  Jr.  of  New 
Jersey. 

«  *  * 

Bert  Marshall  —  from  New¬ 
port  (R.  I.)  Daily  News,  to  Nor¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  Bulletin, 

* 

Richard  De  Noia  —  to  New 
London  editor-columnist  for  the 
\  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday 
:  Herald,  replacing  Paul  Grant, 
I  resigned. 


Franklin  R.  Little,  standing,  new 
president  of  the  New  York  Associ¬ 
ated  Dailies,  talks  with  his  prede. 
cessor,  Thomas  A.  Cloutier. 


Edwin  S.  Underhill  3rd,  left,  new 
president  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  and  Charles 
J.  Wellner,  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  preside  at  joint  session  in 
Syracuse. 

William  V.  Wilson,  Fillmore 
Progress  editor  and  co-publisher 
—  elected  president,  Utah  State 
Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

WiLUAM  J.  Lane — appointed 
advertising  promotion  manager 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  mid¬ 
west  edition,  Chicago.  He  has 
previously  worked  for  the  West¬ 
chester  Newspapers  and  UPI. 

*00 

E.  M.  Howell,  publisher, 
Foley  Onlooker  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Alabama  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Joseph  p.  Coe  —  appointed 
retail  advertising  manager, 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger, 
He  formerly  served  with  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  and  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  in  New  York. 

*  ♦  « 

Jerry  Mosier,  former  reporter 
and  photographer,  Leavenworth 
(Kans.)  Times  —  to  the  Ottawa 
(Kans.)  Herald  as  a  reporter 
and  photographer. 

*  *  * 

HiaiBERT  A.  Meyer  Jr.,  editor 
and  publisher.  Independence 
(Kans.)  Reporter  —  elected 
president  of  the  Independence 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Britt  Brown,  vicepresident 
and  secretary,  W^ichita  Eagle 
and.  Beacon  —  elected  president 
of  the  Wichita  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

♦  *  * 

Glenn  R.  German,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman,  El  Dorado^ 
(Kans.)  Times  —  to  ad  staff, 
Coffcyville  (Kans.)  Journal. 

0  0  0 

Larry  E.  McComb,  former 
sports  editor,  Carteret  County 
(N.C.)  News  —  to  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Newton  Kansan. 

*  *  * 

Larry  N.  Bolch  —  from  pro¬ 
vincial  government  photogra¬ 

pher  for  Saskatchewan,  Canada, 
to  editorial  staff,  Anderson 

(S.  C.)  Independent.  Jennifer 
Bolch  —  to  editorial  staff.  In¬ 
dependent. 

o  o  * 

Karola  Saekel  —  to  fashion 
editor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
succeeding  Evelyn  Hannay,  re¬ 
tired  after  23  years  with  the 
paper. 

0*0 

Thomas  McCann  —  from 
managing  editor.  La  Habra 
(Calif.)  Star,  to  Nelson-Roberts 
Public  Relations,  as  Orange 
County  manager  for  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  campaign. 

0*0 

G.  P.  WOODSIDE,  a  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert  (B.  C.)  Daily  News  —  now 
general  manager  of  Horizon 
Publications  Ltd.,  North  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 

0  0  0 

Norton  Kay  —  to  political 
editor,  Chicago’s  American, 
after  seven  years  in  financial, 
general  assignments  and  urban 
affairs. 

*  o  o 

Walton  Streightiff  —  from 
city  editor,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press,  to  copy  desk,  St, 
Paul  Dispatch.  Et>  Hadro  — 
promoted  to  city  editor,  Pioneer 
Press. 


A  s  newspaper  consultants,  we’re  frequently  called 
on  to  make  property  appraisals,  where  an  estate 
is  involved;  a  sale  is  under  consideration,  or  for  a 
puhlisher’s  own  use.  We  act  quickly.  Our  experience 
is  recognized.  Our  fee  is  reasonable.  All  inquiries 
handled  in  complete  confidence. 

ALLEN  KANDER  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

Our  36th  Business  Year 

WASHINGTON  ....  1730  K  Street  N.  W.  FEderal  3-8390 
NEW  YORK  ....  60  East  42nd  Street  MUrray  Hill  7-3727 
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mention 


YEH!  YEH!  —  Pensacola  (Fla.) 
Journal  managing  editor  Arthur 
Cobb  seems  ready  to  flip  over  all 
those  stories  about  Britain's 
Beatles.  A  reporter  fashioned  a 
wig  from  dyed  nylon  glued  to  a 
net  and  gave  it  to  him.  "Man,  oh 
man!"  exclaims  Cobb,  "Those 
Beatles  are  sure  in  my  hair  now." 

Humor  Columnist 
Goes  Into  Politics 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Barrj'  Mather,  M.P.,  columnist 
in  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun, 
has  resigned  to  devote  all  his 
time  to  politics  as  New  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  member  for  New 
Westminster. 

Mr.  Mather  joined  the  Sun  as 
a  humor  papre  one  columnist  in 
1948  after  a  year  of  similar 
columns  on  the  old  Vancouver 
News  Herald.  He  at  that  time 
turned  down  an  offer  from  Lord 
Beaverbrook. 

He  was  first  elected  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  Ottawa  for  New  West¬ 
minster  in  1962,  and  afrain 
headed  the  polls  in  the  1963 
re-election. 

«  4>  « 

Bob  Jaspekson  —  from  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch,  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer. 

*  *  * 

At  Eisele,  former  managring 
editor,  Mankato  (Minn.)  Free 
Press,  to  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pio¬ 
neer  Press. 

«  *  * 

Leroy  B.  Attaway  Jr. — pro¬ 
moted  to  editor  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier’s 
Sunday  majrazine. 

*  *  * 

Albert  F.  Mansfield  —  from 
Niantic  (Conn.)  News,  to  New 
London  (Conn.)  Day,  replacing 
Robert  L.  Strbcker,  now  a 
sports  writer  for  the  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Martin  Pussner,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal  -  Courier  and 
more  recently,  editorial  director 
at  WMCA-radio,  New  York  — 


to  associate  producer  and  writer 
for  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  news  election  unit. 

*  *  * 

John  R.  Paulos  —  from  gen¬ 
eral  manager  to  publisher  of 
the  Hawaii  Press  Newspapers, 
Honolulu. 

*  * 

Robert  J.  Bailyn  —  from 
assistant  to  the  editor  to  Sun¬ 
day  editor,  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Times  Newspapers. 

*  *  « 

Mort  Sullivan,  —  from  UPI, 
Chicago,  to  news  bureau  of  Com¬ 
merce  Clearing  House  Inc.,  tax 
and  business  law  reporting  firm. 

*  *  * 

Ron  Arnold,  former  sports 
editor,  .Muscatine  (Iowa)  Jour¬ 
nal  —  to  public  relations  super¬ 
intendent  for  State  Farm  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies,  Bloomington, 
Ill.  David  S.  Alexander  —  to 
.senior  public  relations  assistant. 
State  Farm. 

*  *  * 

S.  G.  Roberts  —  to  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Citizen. 

*  *  * 

Basil  H.  Leather  —  from  In¬ 
stitutional  Advertising  manager, 
New  York  Times,  to  eastern 
district  advertising  manager, 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  He 
had  been  with  the  Times  for 
30  years. 

*  *  « 

Eric  Lindbert,  former  news 
editor,  Casa  Grande  (Ariz.) 
Dispatch — to  copy  editor.  Flag¬ 
staff  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

*  *  * 

John  T.  Hough,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher,  Fa(weu</i  (Mass.)  Enter¬ 
prise  —  elected  president.  New 
England  Weekly  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

John  Mahoney  —  from  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Newport  (R.  1.) 
Northeast  Observer,  to  news 
staff,  Lebanon  (N.  H.)  Valley 
News.  FIiederick  Hapgood  —  to 
advertising  salesman.  Valley 
News. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  O.  Preston  Robinson, 
general  manager  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  News 
—  named  head  of  the  British 
Mission  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

*  ♦  * 

Gary  Settle  —  from  staff 
photographer  to  assistant  photo 
director,  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capi¬ 
tal-Journal. 

*  t  * 

Howard  Harmening  —  from 
sports  staff,  Elgin  (Ill.)  Daily 
Courier-News,  to  sports  staff. 
Paddock  Publications  Inc.,  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  Ill.  Joanne 


FACT-FINDING  —  Merryle  Stanley  Ruicayser,  writer  ot  the  column 
"Everybody's  Money,"  confers  with  Prime  Minister  Nehru  in  New  Delhi 
during  his  recent  fact-finding  tour. 


Gamlin  —  to  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions  news  staff. 

♦  *  * 

Everette  Williard  —  from 
state  editor,  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times  Union,  to  Tallahassee  bu¬ 
reau  for  the  Florida  Times  Un¬ 
ion,  succeeding  Addie  Middir- 
BROOKS,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Robert  R.  Paradise  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  eastern  edition,  succeeding 
Nicholas  Makanna,  who  con¬ 
tinues  as  senior  member  of  the 
retail  staff. 

*  *  * 

William  M.  Brissee,  a  copy 
desk  editor  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  (Madison)  — 
named  a  political  reporter. 

*  *  M 

Richard  Woodbury,  editor  of 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Sunday 
Telegram  —  named  chairman  of 
the  public  information  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Health  Facilities 
Council  of  Maine. 

*  « 

Fred  E.  Beane,  farm  editor 
of  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Un¬ 
ion  Leader  and  New  Hampshire 
Sunday  News — honored  at  70th 
annual  meeting  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  fruit  and  vegetable  grow¬ 
ers.  He  has  reported  agricul¬ 
tural  activities  for  more  than  40 
years. 


Pete  Bowles,  newsman  for 
WC AX-TV  in  Burlington,  Vt. 
—  to  reporter  for  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times  Union. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Van  Nostrand  —  from 
Chula  Vista  (Calif.)  Star-News, 
to  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune,  general  assignment. 
Vernon  Griffin,  Wall  Street 
Journal  reporter,  Dallas  edition, 
to  Tribune,  general  assignment. 
Herbert  Lawrence,  from  Hunt¬ 
ington  Park  (Calif.)  Signal,  to 
Tribune,  general  assignment. 
Sandie  Shipe,  San  Diego  State 
College  journalism  student,  to 
Tribune  women’s  department, 
succeeding  Sally  Macy,  re- 
sigpied.  Roger  Conlee,  from 
Tribune  sports  reporter  to  copy 
desk. 

*  «  * 

Robert  M.  Phillips  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  classified  advertising 
manager,  Cincinnati  (0.)  Post 
and  Times  -  Star,  succeeding 
Lawrence  H.  Keller,  retired, 
after  41  years. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  L.  Scott  —  named 
national  advertising  manager 
of  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Re¬ 
view-Journal  from  a  media  buy¬ 
ing  capacity  with  Erwin,  Wasey, 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  in  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


How  To  Grow  Up 
In  One  Piece 

by  Robert  Paul  Smith,  author  of  "Where  Did  You  Go?"  "Out." 
"What  Did  You  Do7"  "Nothing." 

12  Illustrated  Instalments 
diaM  Udhlm&su^ 

May  we  send  samples? 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

MOINiS  IOWA  MADISON  AVI..  N|W  TOAK  CITY 
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A  STUDY  IN  CONTRAST — An  exhibit  of  papers  containing  coverage 
of  the  Kennedy  assassination  and  reviews  of  previous  presidential  as¬ 
sassinations  is  examined  by  three  speakers  at  the  Tennessee  Press  As¬ 
sociation  meeting:  Left  to  right — ^Turner  Catledge,  managing  editor, 
New  York  Times;  Joel  Smith,  editor,  Eufala  (Ala.)  Tribune,  and  Cole¬ 
man  A.  Harwell,  editor  of  the  Cookeville  Herald  and  Citizen,  TPA 
president. 


Personal 

(Continued  from  poffe  39) 


Grbo  Guinan  —  appointed  to 
WGN’s  Washinprton  news  bu¬ 
reau.  Darrel  Strong  —  as¬ 
signed  to  the  WGN  news  desk 
at  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

*  *  « 

WiLUAM  B.  Cooke  —  named 
to  super\’ise  Sunday  advertising 
for  the  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Gazette.  He  will  be  responsible 
to  the  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Cooke  has  been  with 
the  Gazette  ad  department  for 
14  years. 

*  *  * 

Charles  H.  Edmondson  — 

named  advertising  director  of 
the  Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Daily 
Record,  succeeding  Lowell  H. 
(I^)  Cross,  retired,  after  43 
years  with  the  newspaper.  Mr. 
Cross  became  ad  director  in 

1920.  Mr.  Edmondson  joined  the 
staff  in  1948. 

«  *  * 

John  Pfriem,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post-Telegram  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Connecticut  Daily 
Newspaper  Association. 

«  *  * 

George  F.  Marshall,  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  of  Guy 
Gannett  Publishing  Company — 
elected  a  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector.  The  company  publishes 
newspapers  in  several  Maine 
cities.  Mr.  Marshall  has  been 
with  the  grroup  since  1933. 

*  *  • 

Robert  J.  Mockler  —  named 
circulation  sales  manager  of  the 
National  Observer,  Dow  Jones 
&  Co.  weekly. 

*  *  * 

Robfjit  K.  Wahl  —  named 
western  district  advertising 
manager  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Blodgett  —  from  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Times  to  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  as 
automobile  racing  writer. 


Dick  Pierce  —  from  spoils 
writer  and  outdoors  writer  to 
business  writer,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer.  He  will  be 
working  with  John  S.  De  Mott, 
w’ho  has  been  writing  business 
news  for  past  year. 

*  *  * 

Gordon  E.  Murphy  —  from 
the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post 
Journal  city  desk  to  editor  of 
the  Kennett  Square  (Pa.)  News 
and  Adx'ertiser,  replacing  Orlan 
R.  Jones,  who  has  returned  to 
Texas. 

*  *  « 

John  Whitaker  —  from 
sports  editor  to  sports  director, 
Hammond  (Ind.)  Times.  Loren 
Tate,  formerly  with  the  North¬ 
west  Indiana  Sentinel  —  sports 
editor.  James  Brahos,  formerly 
city  editor  —  now  night  city 
and  supplement  editor.  Robert 
Beyer  —  family  section  editor. 
Cunton  R.  Wilkinson,  former¬ 
ly  in  Chicago  and  Detroit  — 
now  city  editor;  Fred  Krbckbr 
—  assistant  city  editor. 


Sta-Hi  Division  Names 
Glenn  Ad  Manager 

Chicago 

H.  E.  Hanson,  Vicepresident/ 
marketing,  Sta-Hi/Koebau  Co., 
Division  of  Sta-Hi  Corp.,  has 
appointed  David  A.  Glenn  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  newly 
formed,  U.S.  sales  and  service 
organization  for  the  German- 
made  Koenig  &  Bauer  line  of 
printing  presses. 

Mr.  Glenn  previously  was  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  Paperboard 
Packaging  magazine.  He  has 
been  in  the  business  paper  field 
for  18  years.  His  office  is  at  Sta- 
Hi/  Koebau’s  U.S.  headquarters 
in  the  Tribune  Square. 

• 

Production  Chief 
Appointed  in  Boise 

Boise,  Idaho 

C.  Ralph  Guilieri,  production 
manager  for  the  Daily  States¬ 
man  for  the  past  2%  years,  has 
been  appointed  business  and  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  States¬ 
man  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Guilieri  came  to  Boise 
from  Richmond,  Calif.,  where  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  composing 
room  of  the  Richmond  Independ¬ 
ent.  For  19  years  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Intertype  Corporation. 
*  *  * 

James  L.  Coopex,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  —  ap¬ 
pointed  to  board  of  trustees  of 
Toronto  General  Hospital. 

«  *  * 

William  O.  Richardson  — 
promoted  to  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Txilare  (Calif.)  Advance- 
Register. 


Harold  Andersen,  -  i  epresi- 
dent  and  director  of  Wo  Id  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  —  named  usiness 
manager  of  the  Omah  i  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  succeeding  RiCH- 
artd  T.  Bentley,  losigned. 
Harry  Salyards  —  nan  ed  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager,  suc¬ 
ceeding  David  Stern  —  now 
purchasing  and  administrative 
assistant  to  the  business  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

Ellis  Rall,  statehouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal  —  to  Lincoln  bureau, 
Omaha  World-Herald. 

4>  Hi  * 

Samuel  C.  Reynolds  —  from 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madi¬ 
son,  to  Missoxila  (Mont.)  Daily 
Missoxdian  as  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  i>age. 

*  *  * 

Russell  Schneider  —  from 
director  of  public  relations  at 
Baldwin-Wallace  College  to 
baseball  wrriter  for  the  (Cleve¬ 
land)  Plain  Dealer,  replacing 
Robext  Dolgan,  resigned. 

♦  ♦  « 

J.  Rudolph  Anderson— from 
advertising  manager,  Litchfield 
(Conn.)  Enquirer,  to  promotion 
manager,  Torrington  (Conn.) 
Register. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Coffman,  Syracuse 
University  journalism  graduate 
—  to  Associated  Press,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Dale  Lancaster,  Aurora 
(Ill.)  Beacon-News  —  elected 
president  of  Softball  Writers 
and  Broadcasters  Association. 

♦  *  * 

Win  Johnson,  formerly  with 
the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  — 
to  the  Philadelphia,  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin  reportorial  staff. 

*  *  * 

Francis  M.  Curtis,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lamont  (Calif.) 
Reporter  —  to  Sunday  desk, 
San  Diego  Union.  William  Jex- 
NINGS,  reporter.  Riverside 
Press-Daily  Enterprise  —  to 
Union’s  bureau  staff.  Wayne 
Lockwood  —  from  Copley  train¬ 
ing  program,  to  sports  reporter. 
Union. 

*  *  « 

Charlie  A.  Grimes  —  from 
Los  Angcics  Times  to  the  San 
Fernando  (Calif.)  Valley  Times. 

*  «  « 

Vidian  Roe,  Fremont  Times 
Indicator  —  elected  president  of 
the  Michigan  State  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

*  *  * 

Cixo  B.  Crittenden,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denison  (Tex.) 
Herald  —  elected  president  of 
Denison  Herald  Inc. 

*  4t  « 

Robert  J.  Quinlan,  (Cleve¬ 
land)  Plain  Dealer  —  elected 
president  of  Ohio  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers. 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


Camden  Courier  Post 
Philadelphia  Daily  New* 
PtMaic  Herald  New* 
W.  B.  Sunder* 
The  Journal  of  Commoree 


Trenton  Time* 

Bri*tol  Daily  Courier 
New  Brun*wiek  Home  New* 
Pater*on  Evenini  New* 
8omcr**t  Pro**.  I  no. 
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“Our  purchase  of  Linofilm  is  the 
finest  equipment  investment 
we  have  made ...” 


am 


Stan  Esterbrook  at  the  Linofilm  Keyboard 


says  Gordon  Dixon,  Mechanical  Superintendent 
Independent  Journal,  San  Rafael,  Calif. 


“Our  newspaper  has  been  awarded  first  prize  for  typography 
by  the  California  Press  Association,  The  major  reason  for 
this  award  was  the  production  of  our  advertisements  by  the 
Linofilm  System. 

“Our  advertisers,  management  and  employees  are  enthusias¬ 
tic  over  the  Linofilm  installation.  The  new  Linomix  keyboard 
units  save  20  to  35  percent  in  keyboarding  advertisements 
which  include  mixed  composition.” 

If  you’re  thinking  of  photocomposition,  you  can’t  afford  to 
take  second  best.  Look  into  Linofilm,  built  and  backed  by  the 
first  name  in  print :  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company. 


A  world  of  communicoHons  now  ready  for  World's  Fair 

How  Western  Electric  helped 


FLUSHING  MEADOWS,  N.Y.C.-On  April  22,  1964,  the  biggest 
World's  Fair  ever  will  fling  wide  its  gates.  Ready  to  serve  the 
estimated  100  million  visitors  will  be  a  complex  network  of 
telephones  and  other  communications  products  provided  by 
Western  Electric,  the  manufacturing  and  supply  arm  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  System.  Already  in  place  ore  miles  of  coble,  tons  of 
switching  equipment  and  other  electronic  apparatus. 

Working  closely  with  our  Bell  System  teammates  in  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company,  Western  Electric  installation  crews 


connected  an  intricate  network  of  crossbar  switching  units, 
telephones  and  other  communications  apparatus  in  the  new  tele¬ 
phone  central  office  and  throughout  the  fairgrounds. 

It  is  expected  that  more  than  80,000  calls  will  originate  every 
day  from  the  7,600  Western  Electric-made  telephones  installed 
at  the  World's  Fair.  These  phones  will  connect  Fair  visitors  with 
distant  cities  and  towns  served  by  the  Bell  Telephone  System 
communications  network,  a  nationwide  complex  employing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  quality  Western  Electric  products. 


/ 


FAMILY  PHONE  BOOTH  (1.)  has  room  for  five  people.  Ten  of 
these  experimental  products  will  be  used  at  the  Fair.  Western 
Electric  purchased  1,400  other  booths  to  serve  Fair  visitors. 
FIBERGLAS  BUILDING  (2.)  houses  Bell  System  exhibit  at  the  Fair. 
Visitors  will  take  a  chair  ride  through  communications  history. 
TOUCH-TONE  SERVICE  (3.)  will  be  introduced  to  World's  Fair  vis¬ 
itors  as  a  feature  of  all  public  telephones  used  there.  With 


"Touch-Tone"  service  push  buttons  ore  used  instead  of  a  dial. 
THOUSANDS  OF  FEET  (4.)  of  Western  Electric  cable  produced 
at  plants  in  Baltimore,  Buffalo  and  Chicago  for  installation  in  the 
new  N.  Y.  Telephone  central  office  will  serve  the  Fair. 
TEAMWORK  (5.)  among  crews  from  N.  Y.  Telephone  Company 
and  Western  Electric  made  it  possible  to  complete  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  this  complex  switching  system  in  record  time. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  maker  OF  TELEPHONE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 
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PROMOTION 

Guard  Rail  Is  ‘Hook’ 
In  Safety  Campaigns 

By  George  Wilt 


The  staRffering  statistics  of 
highway  fatalities  have  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  encouraging  a 
pattern  of  public  service  pro¬ 
grams  by  newspapers  in  the 
field  of  highway  safety. 

Newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast  are  urging,  by  editorials, 
features,  photos  and  news  cov¬ 
erage,  the  installation  of  guard 
rails  down  the  center  of  dan¬ 
gerous,  heavily-travelled  high¬ 
ways.  The  comparison  of  grim 
statistics  has  prov^en  that  me¬ 
dian  guard  rails  have  virtually 
ended  the  spectre  of  head-on  col¬ 
lisions. 

What  does  it  take  to  get  a 
median  barrier  installed?  A 
campaign  by  the  newspaper 
serving  the  community  through 
which  the  highway  passes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  state  and  county 
highway  commission  officials 
and  turnpike  and  thruvvay  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

What’s  more,  it’s  rather  easy 
for  any  new'spaper  to  find  a 
stretch  of  road  to  write  about. 
There  are  more  than  10,000 
miles  of  obsolete  four-lane  high¬ 
ways  in  the  nation  offering  mo¬ 
torists  no  more  protection 
against  head-on  collisions  than 
a  line  painted  down  the  middle. 
And  what’s  the  combined  goal 
of  such  public  service  pro¬ 
grams?  To  reduce,  if  not  pre- 
v^ent,  the  annual  slaughter  of 
some  5,800  persons. 

Accidents  Reduced 

To  prove  the  effectiveness  of 
such  campaigns,  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Turnpike,  most  heavily  trav¬ 
elled  of  all  U.  S.  highways, 
has  not  suffered  a  single  head- 
on  collision  fatality  since  it  com¬ 
pleted  installation  of  median 
guard  rail  along  most  of  its 
118-mile  length.  The  Pennsyl- 
v^ania  Turnpike  is  installing 
dividers  on  its  total  470-miles 
and  on  the  233  miles  already 
protected,  they  report  almost  a 
total  elimination  of  cross-over 
fatalities. 

Installation  of  a  guard  rail 
on  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike 
was  inspired  by  the  Elizabeth 
(N.  J.)  JournaL  The  Passaic 
(N.  J.)  Herald-News  cited  the 
Jersey  Turnpike  record  in  an 
editorial  last  month  in  urging 
rails  down  the  center  of  high¬ 
ways  in  their  area  feeding  into 
the  turnpike. 

One  of  the  earliest  instances 
of  an  anti-head-on  collision  pro¬ 


gram  began  in  1953,  when  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  urged 
erection  of  steel  barriers  down 
the  center  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike.  The  series  of  articles 
by  William  A.  White  for  the 
Press  came  on  the  heels  of  a 
Turnpike  death  toll  in  1952  of 
83,  with  32  fatalities  caused  by 
head-on  collisions.  Through  the 
years,  the  Press  kept  up  its 
campaign,  and  guard  rails  be¬ 
gan  to  appear  down  the  center 
of  the  world’s  longest  super¬ 
highway. 

Campaigns  by  other  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers  continue  to 
clamor  for  continuation  of  the 
guard  rail.  A  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  editorial  a  month  ago 
joined  in  congratulations  to  the 
State  Police  for  their  vigilance 
on  the  Turnpike  for  preventing 
unsafe  vehicles  from  venturing 
on  it,  and  to  contractors  who 
keep  the  road  in  decent  shape, 
and  concluded  by  urging  that 
“until  the  median  barrier  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  Gateway  on  the 
Ohio  line  to  the  Delaware  Riv'er 
there  is  an  unnecessary  element 
of  danger  on  the  ‘super’  high¬ 
way  that  becomes  more  inex¬ 
cusable  with  the  pas.sage  of 
days,  months  and  years.’’ 

Within  a  week,  the  Inquirer’s 
editorial  was  reprinted  on  the 
opinion  page  of  the  Chambers- 
burg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion. 

'The  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.) 
News  urged  the  completion  of 
guard  rail  along  the  Pennsyl- 
v'ania  Turnpike  “as  a  safety 
gift  to  those  driving  to  and 
from  the  World’s  Fair.’’ 

The  News  added  that  highway 
life-saving  should  proceed  at  a 
faster  clip.  It’s  to  be  hoped  that, 
starting  with  the  new  year,  civic 
groups  will  urge  just  that  but 
for  other  major  highways,  an 
editorial  urged. 

Active  campaigning  by  Phila¬ 
delphia  papers  concerning  acci¬ 
dents  on  the  Schuylkill  Express¬ 
way  which  connects  downtown 
Philadelphia  with  the  'Turnpike 
led  to  guard  rail  protection  for 
that  busy  highway,  too. 

Fast  .Action 

One  of  the  fastest  examples 
of  action  ev^er  achieved  by  a 
newspaper  came  last  September. 
Within  hours  after  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain-Dealer  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  continuing  cross-over 
menace  to  motorists,  action  was 
taken  to  provide  2.8  miles  of 


guard  rail  on  Cleveland’s  Me¬ 
morial  Shoreway  N.E.  The 
Cleveland  Press  took  up  the 
cause,  urging  completion  of  the 
installation. 

Another  typical  program  is 
the  three-year  campaign  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  to  secure  steel  median 
guard  rail  protection  of  the  20 
miles  of  the  New  York  Thruway 
which  passes  through  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  a  section  of  road 
that  has  been  the  scene  of  a 
multitude  of  accidents,  all  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Courier-Express’ 
news  columns.  Almost  every 
fatality  triggered  an  editorial 
urging  the  installation  of  me¬ 
dian  barrier.  After  three  years 
of  follow-up  news  stories  and 
editorials,  sufficient  public  senti¬ 
ment  was  aroused.  A  barrier  is 
now  being  erected.  A  similar 
program  is  underway  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  protection  through  the 
remaining  nine  miles  which 
terminate  the  thruway  at  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls. 

At  the  extreme  opposite  end 
of  the  New  York  Thruway, 
fatalities  were  occurring  due 
to  cars  drifting  over  the  center 
of  the  road  at  the  western  ap- 
nroach  to  the  Tappan  Zee 
Bridge.  When  the  N  y  ack 
(N.  Y.)  Rockland  Journal- 

News,  joined  by  other  publica¬ 
tions,  raised  its  voice  for  a 
protective  steel  guard  rail,  one 
was  installed.  There  has  not 
been  a  head-on  collision  fatality 
since  the  installation. 

In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  Globe- 
Democrat  is  now  crusading  for 
the  installation  of  guard  rail 
on  the  Lindbergh  Boulevard.  In 
the  past  19  months  there  have 
been  2.000  reported  accidents  on 
this  stretch,  with  900  injuries 
and  23  deaths.  The  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  has  been  running  hard¬ 
hitting  editorials  and  front  page 
stories  focused  on  the  effective¬ 
ness  and  need  for  median  divid¬ 
ers. 

When  the  Connecticut  legis¬ 
lature  recently  passed  a  law  re¬ 
quiring  installation  of  steel 
guard  rail  on  the  38-mile  Mer¬ 
ritt  Parkway,  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  suggested  edi¬ 
torially  that  similar  protection 
be  extended  to  the  equally  dan¬ 
gerous  Wilbur  Cross  Parkway. 
If  past  experience  is  any  guide; 
it  should  be  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  both  roads  will  be 
protected. 

How  much  longer  can  news¬ 
papers  continue  conducting  pro¬ 
grams  agrainst  death  on  the 
highway?  Until  they  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  every  mile  of  highway 
that  passes  through  their  cir¬ 
culation  area  is  as  safe  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Clamoring  for  guard  rail 
on  divided  highways  is  a  lot 
easier  than  reporting  head-on 
collisions. —  'The  victims  might 
be  subscribers,  too. 


SEMINARS  —  80  high  .chool 
students  from  the  greater  St 
Louis  area  attended  four  oekly 
newspaper  seminars  conducted 
by  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  'Robe- 
Democrat,  covering  ever\  thing 
from  news  writing  to  advertis¬ 
ing  sales. 

The  Globe-Democrat  course 
for  Boy  Scouts  seeking  their 
Journalism  Merit  Badge  ^legins 
this  month,  with  approximately 
270  expected  to  participate. 

*  *  « 

DISPLAY  —  The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Examiner  coop¬ 
erated  with  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Co.  by  installing  a  double  win¬ 
dow  display  in  the  stores  “salute 
to  industry’’  series.  One  display 
featured  an  Examiner  carrier, 
the  other  showed  a  composing 
room  employe.  Six  large  photos 
showed  newspaper  production 
and  distribution  steps. 

*  *  * 

IMPROVEMENT  —  About 
1,350  Milwaukeeans  attended 
two  sessions  of  the  “Improve 
Your  Home’’  School  conducted 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  the  Home 
Improvement  Council  of  Greater 
Milwaukee  and  the  Milwaukee 
Gas  Light  Co.  An  exhibit  of 
materials  was  displayed. 

*  *  * 

PUBLICATION  —  “The 
World  of  Montreal,’’  a  new  ex¬ 
ternal  marketing  newspaper  has 
been  published  by  the  Montreal 
(Que.)  Gcbzette.  The  first  issue, 
consisting  of  12  tabloid  pages, 
includes  news  and  features  on 
the  Montreal  market,  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies,  profiles  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  executives, 
announcements  of  conventions 
and  meetings,  a  list  of  Gazette 
special  features  and  editions,  a 
calendar  of  events,  and  other 
features.  Gazette  promotion 
manager  John  Henderson  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  attractive  new 
publication. 

*  *  * 

JAPAN  —  The  Japan  Times, 
Japanese  English  language 
dailv,  has  released  a  new  survey 
of  “Imported  Consumer  Goods.” 
Includ^  are  tables  and  charts 
on  “what  percentage  of  people 
use  imported  goods,’’  “consum¬ 
ers’  attitude  toward  foreign- 
made  goods,’’  “best  sellers  at  12 
Tokyo  department  stores,’’  “Jap¬ 
anese  women  and  cosmetics,” 
“Westernization  of  Japane.se  liv¬ 
ing”  and  other  features.  Copies 
of  the  report  are  available  from 
Joshua  D.  Powers  Inc.,  551  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

•  *  * 

PRESIDENTIAL  BID  — 
NNPA  Eastern  Region’s  presi¬ 
dent,  Virginia  Wilton,  has  in¬ 
vited  President  Johnson  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  1964  Eastern  Regional 
Conference  at  Bar  Harbor, 
Maine,  next  September. 
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How  to  say  “Chrysler  Corporation”  in  Japanese 

Also  in  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Gaelic,  Turkish,  Urdu,  Tagalog,  Thai,  Annamese  and  Ga.  And  in  all 
Amharic,  English,  Finnish,  Swedish,  Hebrew,  Hindi,  the  other  languages  and  dialects  that  are  spoken  in 
Chinese,  Burmese,  Portuguese,  Arabic,  Italian,  Flem-  more  than  130  countries  throughout  the  world  where 
ish,  Cambodian,  Persian,  Sinhala,  Greek,  Danish;  Chrysler  does  business  under  the  sign  of  the  Pentastar. 

Plymouth  •  Chrysler  •  Imperial  •  Dodge 


CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 


SEE  BOB  HOPE  AND  THE  CHRYSLER  THEATRE.  NBC-TV,  FRIDAYS 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Zany  Graphic  Zooms 
Through  Zestful  Era 

By  Ray  Er>»in 


THE  NEW  YORK  GRAPHIC:  The 

World’s  Zaniest  Newspaper.  By 

Lester  Cohen.  Chilton  Books.  Phila> 

delphia.  Illustrated.  242  pajpes.  Feb. 

28.  $5.95 

The  paper  (Bemarr  Macfad- 
den’s  tabloid  New  York  Grapltie) 
and  the  period  (1924-1932)  are 
peculiarly  and  appropriately 
synonymous  in  their  lurid  sen¬ 
sationalism  and  general  zani¬ 
ness.  The  one  ser\’ed  the  insati¬ 
able  appetites  of  the  other. 

Paper  and  period  were  linked 
in  unholy  wedlock  to  produce 
as  progeny  su-'h  startling  stories 
as  the  Hall-M  11s  murd"r.  mur¬ 
der  by  and  execution  of  Ruth 
Snyder  and  Judd  Gray,  the 
Sa^co  -  Vanzetti  case.  Daddy 
B.'owning’s  boudoir  romps  with 
his  Peaches,  Earl  Carroll's  no¬ 
torious  champagne-filled  bath¬ 
tub  party  (the  author  and  Irvin 
S.  Cobb  were  among  guests  and 
Phil  Payne  broke  the  story  — 
and  Carroll’s  theatrical  career 
—  in  the  Neir  York  Mirror), 
Judge  Seabury’s  inve.stigation 
of  Tammany’s  corrupt  City  Hall 
that  sent  Jimmy  Walker,  “Night 
Mayor,”  into  exile  and  helped 
send  Gov.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  the  White  House,  Judge  Cra¬ 
ter’s  still  unsolved  disappear¬ 
ance,  Rudolph  Valentino’s  rise 
to  movie  idolatry  and  his  press 
agents’  dream  funeral,  prohibi¬ 
tion  mobsters  such  as  Dutch 
Schultz,  Mad  Dog  Vincent  Coll, 
Owney  Madden,  Lindbergh’s 
historic  flight  to  Paris  and  the 
later  kidnaping  of  his  baby, 
the  Scopes  “monkey  trial”  at 
Dayton,  Tenn.,  the  Alice  Kip 
Rhinelander  divorce  case. 

Graphic  Grist 

This  grist  for  the  Graphic’s 
mill  was  ground  fine  by  bright 
staffers  later  to  earn  wider  fame 
on  better  papers,  including 
Emile  Gauvreau,  the  managing 
editor;  Fulton  Oursler  and 
Grace  Perkins,  who  was  to  be¬ 
come  his  wife;  Leo  Casey,  who 
was  to  become  Wendell  Willkie’s 
publicity  chief;  John  W.  Van- 
dercook,  a  son  of  a  founder  of 
the  United  Press;  Walter  Win- 
chell,  Ed  Sullivan,  John  Dos 
Passos,  Gus  Edson,  Samuel 
Fuller,  John  Houston,  William 
E.  Robinson,  Norman  Krasma, 
Louis  Sobol,  Jerry  Wald,  who 
was  radio  columnist.  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  and  Gilbert  Seldes 
contributed  series. 

Principal  purpose  of  the 
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Graphic  (Pomo-Graphic  to  its 
detractors)  was  to  promote  its 
publisher,  physical  culturist  and 
food  faddist  Bemarr  Macfad- 
den,  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  had  acquired  $30,- 
000,000  with  his  Phyiiiral  Cul¬ 
ture,  True  Story,  Liberty  and 
other  magazines;  he  lost  $11,- 
000,000  on  the  Graphic  in  its 
eight  years  and  also  lost  heavily 
on  about  10  other  new’spapers 
published  for  the  same  political 
purpose. 

‘Prurient  Prudery’ 

Mr.  Macfadden,  a  robust 
zealot  who  sometimes  walked 
barefooted  many  miles  from  his 
Nyack  home  to  his  newspaper 
near  Park  Row  and  who  ran 
barefooted  in  snow  in  Central 
Park  to  pose  for  photographers 
and  who  lived  to  parachute  from 
his  owm  plane  for  fun  after  he 
was  80,  editorialized  constantly 
agamst  “pus  peddlers”  (phy¬ 
sicians  who  gave  vaccinations) 
and  “prurient  prudery,”  some¬ 
thing  the  Graphic  never  was 
guilty  of  practicing.  Wits  de¬ 
clared  the  Graphic  was  “for 
fornication  and  against  v’accina- 
tion.”  Another  Macfadden  mania 
w-as  a  constant  campaign  to  get 
the  city  to  introduce  double-deck 
subway  trains  with  fine  disre¬ 
gard  for  the  fact  the  tunnels 
will  not  accommodate  taller 
trains. 

Constant  contests  w'ei-e  nar¬ 
cotics  to  attract  and  enslave 
readers-addicts.  Lester  Cohen, 
current  biographer  of  the  lively 
but  unlamented  Graphic,  was 
contest  editor  and  had  16  assist¬ 
ants.  He  ran  the  first  crossw’ord 
puzzle  contest  in  1924  and 
picked  up  30,000  circulation  im¬ 
mediately.  (The  circulation 
manager  appropriately  was 
named  Scattergood.)  Winners  of 
one  spectacular  $25,000  contest 
rp"eived  their  prizes  m  Madison 
Square  Garden  with  25.000  per¬ 
sons  packed  inside  and  20.000 
standing  outside.  On  the  enter¬ 
tainment  program  w’ere  Law- 
ren''e  Tib^tt,  George  Abbott, 
Lynn  Fontanne,  Alfred  Lunt, 
Joe  E.  Brown,  Fred  Astaire. 

Composographs 

The  composite  picture,  called 
a  Composograph,  was  originated 
by  City  Editor  Howard  Swain. 
Sensational  scenes  that  could 
not  be  photographed  (i.e.  Daddy 


Browning  chasing  Peaches 
around  the  boudoir)  were  posed 
in  the  Art  Department.  In  pos¬ 
ing  the  hanging  of  Gerald  Chap¬ 
man,  photographers  nearly 
hanged  a  staffer,  Gus  Schoen- 
baechler,  and  he  had  to  be  cut 
down  in  a  hurry  to  saye  his  life. 

Incidentally,  an  earlier  book 
about  the  Graphic’s  days  and 
daze  (E&P,  April  3,  1954,  page 
4)  was  “Sauce  for  the  Gander,” 
by  Frank  Mallen  (Baldwin 
Books,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.). 

The  present  book  is  as  dis¬ 
jointed  and  disconnected  as  its 
subject  newspaper.  It’s  confus¬ 
ing  and  eyen  disconcerting  to 
run  across  stray  bits  of  a  story 
(such  as  the  Hall-Mills  murder) 
in  disconnected  sections. 

Incidentally,  the  full  story  of 
the  lurid  murder  case  is  told  in 
a  book  published  this  month, 
“The  Minister  and  the  Choir 
Singer:  The  Hall-Mills  Murder 
Case”  (By  William  M.  Kunstler. 
Morrow.  Illustrated.  344  pages. 
$5.95). 

Slipshod  Story 

The  author  strums  through 
fading  files  and  picks  out  bits 
here  and  there  and  often  head¬ 
lines  are  run  through  the  story, 
some  in  small  caps  and  some  in 
upper-and-lower  italic  to  make 
it  still  more  confusing.  A  heady 
head:  “Gun  Girl  Fights  To  See 
Crowley  As  Arms  of  Hot  Seat 
Yawn.” 

Sample  of  a  slipshod  story 
about  a  slipshod  newspaper: 
“Whether  Gaston  Means  sin¬ 
cerely  belieyed  he  could  solye 
the  Lindbergh  kidnaping  and 
find  the  baby  or  whether  he  was 
merely  one  of  a  horde  squeezing 
into  the  case  to  get  publicity,  I 
do  not  know.”  The  author  easily 
could  haye  ascertained  from  any 
authority  on  the  case  and  the 
period  that  Gaston  B.  Means 
w'as  no  mere  publicity  seeker; 
he  inyeigled  Mrs.  Eyalyn  Walsh 
McLean,  owner  of  the  Hope 
diamond  and  widow  of  a  former 
publisher  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  to  giye  him  many 
thousands  of  dollars  w’hich  he 
cla  med  he  turned  oyer  to  under¬ 
world  characters  who  promised 
him,  he  said,  to  return  the  baby. 

Mr.  Cohen,  w’ho  has  written 
several  books  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  concludes: 

“The  paper  was  doomed  by 
Maefadden’s  temperament.  But 
it  had  the  most  brilliant  staff, 
I  think,  of  any  paper  of  its 
time.  The  staff  lived  on  to  make 
some  of  the  history,  some  of 
the  books,  some  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  ’30s,  ’40s,  ’50s, 
’60s.  Lyon  Mearson  called  the 
Graphic  ‘the  new’spaper  that 
never  w'as.’  But  one  thing  it  was, 
like  all  of  life,  an  experiment  — 
and  on  many  of  its  days,  the 
liveliest  paper  in  town.” 


]iiiiiii:iiiii:iiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiin^^ 

Three  brief  and  helpful  guide¬ 
books  every  newspa  i  lerman 
ought  to  have  on  his  work  desk 
are  all  by  a  distinguished 
writer,  editor,  lecturer  and 
teacher,  Harry  Shaw,  and  are 
all  published  by  Barnes  &  Noble, 
where  Mr.  Shaw  presently  is 
an  editor.  They  are  “Errors  in 
English”  (Paperback.  375  pages. 
$1.75) ;  “Spell  It  Right!”  (Pa¬ 
perback.  147  pages.  $1 ) ;  and 
“Punctuate  It  Right!”  (Hard¬ 
back,  $3.25;  paperback,  $1.75. 
176  pages). 

James  Brough,  who  is  co¬ 
author  with  Hedda  Hopper, 
Hollywood  syndicated  columnist 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate,  of  “The 
Whole  Truth  and  Nothing  But” 
(E&P,  Feb.  2,  1963,  page  28), 
has  signed  a  contract  with 
Doubleday  to  write  a  biography 
of  the  late  Marion  Davies. 

Problems  of  downtown  mar¬ 
keting,  promotion,  economic 
trends  and  shopping  patterns 
are  covered  in  “Effective  Down¬ 
town  Retailing”  (By  Laurence 
Alexander.  Downtown  Idea  Ex¬ 
change,  125  E.  23rd  St.,  New 
York  10.  Paperback.  60  p.  $3). 

Florence  LaGanke,  home  eco¬ 
nomics  editor,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press,  after  five  years  of  work, 
has  finished  a  textbook  on  cook¬ 
ing,  “Your  Food  Book”  (D.  C. 
Heath,  publisher)  for  boards  of 
education  and  other  institutions. 

Mary  Jo  Clements,  former 
Oklahoma  City  Times  reporter 
and  now  associate  editor  of 
Teen  magazine  in  Hollywood, 
and  Ralph  Benner,  Teen  man¬ 
aging  editor,  are  co-authors  of 
“'The  Young  Actors’  Guide  to 
Hollywood”  (Coward-McCann). 

Edwin  McDowell,  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republic  editorial 
writer,  is  the  author  of  “Barry 
Goldwater:  Portrait  of  an  Ari¬ 
zonan”  (Regnery.  May  11. 
$4.95). 

In  “Publicity  Media  and 
Methods:  Their  Role  in  Modem 
Public  Relations”  (Macmillan), 
Prof.  Clarence  A.  Schoenfeld  of 
Wisconsin  University,  a  former 
newspaperman,  sees  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  teaching  “PR.”  The 
book  is  a  refresher  course  and 
reference  for  old  pros,  a  manual 
for  the  volunteer  publicity 
worker,  as  well  as  a  text  for 
college  students.  An  earlier  book 
by  the  author  was  “Effective 
Feature  Writing.” 
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Only  a  tiny  piece  of  paper— but 
it’s  worth  ^1,000,000,000! 


This,  of  course,  is  a  trading  stamp — well-known  to 
shoppers  for  the  little  “extras”  of  good  living  it  makes 
IX)ssible. 

But  it’s  much  more  than  this  from  an  economic 
ix)int  of  view. 

Today  the  trading  stamp  industry  is  a  dynamic 
economic  force  that  helps  make  America  a  prosperous 
nation. 

This  year  alone,  the  industry  will  buy  an  estimated 
$500,000,000  worth  of  {products  (at  cost  or  wholesale 
prices)  from  more  than  600  U.S.  manufacturers  of 
consumer  goods  in  75  different  industries. 

In  addition,  the  stamp  industry  is  expected  to  gen¬ 
erate  another  $500,000,000,  ranging  from  over  $120 
million  for  transportation,  warehousing,  and  redemp¬ 
tion  store  operation,  to  more  than  $90  million  in  farm 
purchases  of  cotton,  wool  and  other  primary  mate¬ 
rials  used  in  the  production  of  merchandise  for  stamp 
redemption. 

The  full-time  employment  of  more  than  125,000 


workers  will  be  required  at  one  stage  or  another  of 
production  or  distribution  to  operate  stamp  compa¬ 
nies  and  to  supply  merchandise  for  stamp  redemp¬ 
tions. 

So  the  tiny  piece  of  paper  shown  above  represents 
an  industry  that  contributes  one  billion  dollars  to  our 
economy  every  year. 

Actually,  the  total  retail  value  of  merchandise  re¬ 
ceived  by  consumers  redeeming  stamps  in  a  state  usu¬ 
ally  comes  to  more  than  100  per  cent  of  the  money  paid 
by  the  merchants  who  purchase  stamp  services.  In  all 
cases,  the  total  value  going  back  into  the  state  when  the 
payrolls,  rents,  taxes  and  other  expenditures  of  stamp 
companies  are  taken  into  account  is  substantially  more 
than  the  money  paid  for  the  stamp  service. 

All  told,  the  trading  stamp  industry  not  only  brings 
extra  value  to  consumers,  and  a  powerful  promotional 
device  to  merchants,  but  contributes  importantly  to 
a  stronger  economy — both  on  the  national  level  and 
in  every  state  and  community  in  which  it  does  busi¬ 
ness. 
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SYNDICATES 

‘Artist  Profile’  Is 
New  Weekly  Panel 

By  Ray  ErHin 


“Artist  Profile,”  a  three-col¬ 
umn  weekly  panel  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  book  review, 
theater,' arts  or  feature  pages  or 
weekly  magazines  of  news¬ 
papers,  will  be  distributed  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate, 
for  release  around  the  end  of 
March. 

The  panel  features  a  bright 
word-and-drawing  portrait  of 
famous  people  in  all  of  the  arts. 
Musicians,  painters,  writers, 
sculptors  and  composers,  past 
and  present,  will  be  included. 

By  Peter  Winter 

“Artist  Profile”  is  drawn  and 
written  by  Peter  Winter.  He 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  and 
had  his  first  job  in  a  Chicago 
art  studio  at  the  age  of  14.  He 
continued  to  work  as  an  artist 
while  attending  high  school  in 
Baltimore  and  St.  Louis. 

He  earned  a  BFA  degree  at 
Ohio  University,  where  he  was 
cartoon  editor  of  the  campus 


humor  magazine  and  he  also  was 
senior  class  president.  After 
three  years  as  a  fighter  pilot  in 
the  USAF,  flying  the  F-lOO 
Sabre,  he  moved  to  Laguna 
Beach,  Calif.,  where  he  is  cur¬ 
rently  an  exhibiting  painter  and 
ceramist,  a  commercial  adv'er- 
tising  designer,  the  producer  of 
two  syndicated  features  and 
husband  of  a  concert  pianist. 

*  *  * 

Schulz  and  Peanuts 
In  Hour  Documentary 

San  Francisco 

Charles  Schulz,  cartoonist,  and 
characters  from  his  Peanuts 
comic  strip  are  now  on  film  in  a 
one-hour  television  documentarj' 
prepared  by  Lee  Mendelson 
Film  Productions  of  Burlin¬ 
game,  Calif. 

“A  Boy  Named  Charles 
Brown”  is  the  title  selected  for 
the  color  film  which  will  trace 
the  caitoonist’s  career  and  pre¬ 
sent  animated  strips. 


BRUCE  BIOSSAT 


NEA's  Chief  Correspondent  in  Washington  is  no  armchair 
pundit.  He  travels  widely  throughout  the  U.S.,  collects 
political  personalities  ...  the  facts  and  sidelights  of  the 
domestic  scene  .  .  like  a  hobbyist  comers  stomps  or 
rare  coins.  This  poys  off  for  reoders  of  NEA  client  news¬ 
papers  with  the  "whys"  and  "whats"  of  the  stories  behind 
the  headlines.  Biossat's  columns  glow  with  worm,  human 
interest  highlights,  too  .  .  .  the  kind  thot  only  an  exper¬ 
ienced  reporter  “in  action"  can  get. 
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HI  HONOR — Dik  Browne  (second  from  right)  and  Mort  Walker  (left), 
co-cartoonists  of  King  Features  Syndicate's  "Hi  and  Lois"  comic  strip, 
accept  special  Service  Awards  from  Theodore  Riegel  (between  thein|, 
vicepresident  of  the  YMCA  of  Greater  New  York,  for  a  "Y"  member¬ 
ship  drive  film  the  Browne-Walker  team  made  for  television.  Looking  on 
is  E.  B.  ("Tommy")  Thompson  (right),  KFS  editor. 


^Andy  Capp’ 
Leaps  Over 
Iron  Curtain 

“Andy  Capp”  hilarious  comic 
strip  drawn  in  England  and  now 
distributed  to  American  news¬ 
papers  by  the  Hall  Syndicate, 
actually  appeared  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  newspaper  Izvestia  in  the 
Russian  language  by  invitation. 

Hei-e’s  how  the  London  Daily 
Mirror,  on  which  the  popular 
comic  Iregan,  tells  the  unusual 
story : 

“He  has  burst  through  his 
last  frontier — the  Iron  Curtain. 
By  invitation. 

“Andrei  Kepka — Andy  Capp 
to  us — has  just  stuck  his  big  foot 
in  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  front  door 
and  said  ‘Happy  New  Year’  to 
the  Soviet  people. 

“That’s  the  message  above  the 
mantlepiece  in  the  cartoon,  in 
w'hich  Andy — faced  with  lack  of 
coal — calls  out:  ‘Wife!  The  fire!’ 

“Fifteen  million  Russians  saw 
the  cartoon  recently  in  Izvestia, 
newspaper  of  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet,  edited  by 
Mr.  Khrushchev’s  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Alexei  Adzhubei. 

By  Rrqur!‘t 

“Izvestia  ASKED  for  an  Andy 
cartoon. 

“In  the  original  drawing, 
Andy  called  out  ‘Florrie.’  She  is 
unknown  in  Russia,  so  the  Rus¬ 
sians  changed  the  wording.  But 
they  weighed  up  Andy  at  once, 
and  added  the  caption:  ‘The  most 
important  thing  in  the  New 
Year  is  to  start  it  right.’ 

“  ‘There’s  no  stopping  Andy,’ 
says  Reg  Smythe,  his  creator, 
who  re-drew  this  Andy  Capp 
classic  specially  for  Izvestia. 
‘He  goes  everywhere,  that  lad!’ 

“Well,  practically  everywhere. 
At  the  latest  count,  he  appears 
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in  221  newspapers  in  33  coun¬ 
tries  in  13  languages,  including 
114  papers  in  America.  Andy  is 
one  of  the  few  chaps  ever  to 
make  the  Americans  AND  the 
Russians  laugh.” 

Andrei  Kepka  is  ju.st  one  of 
the  names  Andy  is  called  in  33 
foreign  countries.  Some  of  the 
others  are  Charlie  Kappl  (Aus¬ 
tria),  Kasket  Karl  (Denmark), 
Latsa  (Finland),  Willi  Wacker 
(West  Germany),  Jan  Met  De 
Pet  (Holland),  Carlo  (Italy), 
Milord  (France),  Jose  Do  Bone 
(Portugal)  and  TulTa  Victor 
(Sweden). 

A  V  * 

MR.S.  L.B.J.  .SERIES 

King  Features  Syndicate  has 
obtained  exclusive  newspaper 
rights  throughout  the  world  to 
the  new,  authoritative  biography 
of  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  by 
noted  newswoman  Ruth  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

The  book  titled  “Mrs.  L.B.J.,” 
will  be  published  by  Holt,  Rine¬ 
hart  and  Winston  on  April  15. 
King  Features  Syndicate  will 
release  a  10-installment  seriali¬ 
zation  beginning  10  days  later, 
on  Sunday,  April  26,  and  using 
the  title,  ‘“The  First  Lady  From 
Texas.”  Each  Sunday  install¬ 
ment  will  run  about  2,500  words, 
each  daily  installment  1,200  to 
1,500  words.  Longer  serialization 
of  the  book — up  to  50,000  words 
will  be  available  also.  Photos 
accompanying  the  story  will  be 
serviced  in  print  form. 

Mrs.  Montgomery  has  known 
the  Johnsons  intimately  as  guest 
and  hostess  for  many  years  and 
to  facilitate  preparation  of  the 
book,  Mrs.  Johnson  gave  her 
exclusive  interviews  every  after 
noon  for  two  weeks.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  also  gave  Mrs.  Montgomery 
exclusive  interviews  and  she  had 
access  to  private  letters  in  the 
possession  of  members  of 
Claudia  Taylor  “Lady  Bird* 
Johnson’s  family. 
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A  PRICELESS 
II6REDIEIT: 


WHAT 
GOES  IRTO 
A  TOR  OF 
GREAT 
HORTHERR 
REWSPRIRT? 
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POUNDS 


30,000  GALLONS 


More  than  60  years  of  service 
to  newspaper  publishers  — 
experience  that  has  made 
Great  Northern  the  leading 
independent  U.  S.  supplier  of 
quality  newsprint. 


$80,000 
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522  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10036 
(212)  682-5984 


Mills  in  Maine 

Sales  Offices:  New  York  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Cincinnati  •  Washington,  D.  C. 


WATER  ELECTRIC  POWER 


SULPHUR 


PROCESS  WATER 


CAPITAL 

INVESTMENT 


WOOD 
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United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modem  Manners 
JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 
“THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK" 
MUTUAL  FUNDS— 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN’ SLATS  D/S 
BLAST  BLAIR  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERO'NANO  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
LI’L  ABNER  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  0 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE 
A  LAW  D/S 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE.  INC., 
220  East  42nd  ^t..New  York  17,N.Y. 
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(Carlson  Joins  Hall 

Jerry  Carlson,  formerly  with 
Fulton  &  Smith  &  Ro.s.s.  Inc.,  a 
Cleveland  advertising  agency, 
has  joined  the  sales  staff  of  the 
Hall  Syndicate  and  will  cover 
the  Middlewest.  The  Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate  now  has  four  .'-alesmen 
traveling  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try:  John  McMeel,  Ea.st;  Jack 
Hornady,  South;  Roliert  Reed, 
West;  and  Mr.  Carlson,  Middle- 
west.  In  addition,  three  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  syndicate  also  call 
on  (“ditors:  Robert  M.  Hall, 
president;  Ira  Emerich,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident;  W.  Robert 
Walton,  sales  director  and  editor. 


Newsday  Distributes 
Frye’s  World  Column 


“The  World  in  Focus,’’  a  Sun¬ 
day  column  of  world  news  an¬ 
alysis,  and  “The  UN  Today,”  a 
diplomatic  news  service,  will  l)e 
syndicated  by  New.sday  Specials, 
a  division  of  Newsday  Inc., 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  it  was  an- 
nounce<l  by  Harry  F,  Guggen¬ 
heim,  president  and  publisher  of 
.Vew.s-fhn/. 


Walt  Ditzen^s  Output 
Equals  Many  Towers 

Walt  Ditzen,  dean  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  .syndicated  sports  cartoon¬ 
ists  and  creator  of  “Fan  Fare” 
(Publishers  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate)  ,  got  to  pondering  about  his 
18  years  at  the  drawing  board 
and  he  came  up  with  a  novel 
“Ikjx  score”: 

Stacked  end-to-end,  18  years 


coverage.”  Mr.  Frye’s  columns  wiiiiam  k.  i-rye 

appear  in  more  than  80  news-  will  he  filing  regular  columns 
papers  in  the  United  States,  from  there  while  gathering  ma- 
Canada,  Japan,  Norway  and  terial  for  his  new  book.  He  will 
Switzerland,  (E&P,  Jan.  27,  be  specifically  probing  into  the 
1962,  page  48  and  Aug.  11,  1962,  problems  of  the  Congo,  South 
page  56).  Africa,  Zanzibar,  Kenya,  Rho- 

Thomas  B.  Dorsey,  director  desia,  Tanganyika  and  Ethiopia, 
of  Newsday  Specials,  said  that  Mr.  Frye  was  chief  of  the 
under  the  new  arrangement,  Christian  Science  Monitor  news 
Newsday  will  be  the  exclusive  bureau  at  the  United  Nations 
sales  representative  for  Mr.  from  1950  to  1963  and  is  the 
Frye  around  the  world,  but  that  author  of  “A  United  Nations 
he  would  continue  to  have  the  Peace  Force”  and  other  books, 
“full  editorial  freedom  that  has  *  ♦  * 

made  his  services  among  the  Red  Smith,  Publishers  New.s- 
most  successful  and  respected  in  paper  Syndicate  sports  colum- 
the  syndicated  field.”  nist,  wrote  the  script  for  “Any 

Waters  by  Tomorrow,”  a  40- 
.\frica  Articles  minute  color  motion  picture. 

New.sday  Specials  will  also 
syndicate  a  serialization  of  a 
book  by  Mr.  Frye  to  its 

the 

Brookings  Institution.  The  book 
will  deal  with  United  States 
policy  toward  the  race-relations 
crisis  in  Southern  Africa.  Mr. 

Frye  is  on  his  way  to  Africa  and 


of  “Fan  Fare”  originals  totalled 
10,479  feet  —  equal  to  the  Eiffel 
Tower  on  top  of  eight  Empire 
State  Buildings  (not  including 
the  tv  antenna  atop  the  tower, 
Mr.  Ditzen  carefully  observes). 

Mr.  Ditzen  marked  “Fan 
Fare’s”  18th  anniversary  by  ap¬ 
pearing  for  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Star-Journal  as  speaker  at  a 
Professional  Bowlers  Associa¬ 
tion  “Hall  of  Fame”  banquet. 
The  Star-Journal  is  among  “Fan 
Fare’s”  charter  papers. 

4c  *  * 

Sylvanus  and  Evelyn  Duvall, 
who  write  “Let’s  Explore  Your 
Mind”  for  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate,  have  received 
word  that  their  article,  “Why 
Can’t  People  Be  Reasonable,” 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  which  appeared  in  the  Atlanta 
sports  columnist  and  cartoonist,  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution 
returned  Fob.  22  to  his  alma  Sunday  Magazine,  has  been  re- 
mater,  the  Un.vers.ty  of  M.ssour,  pointed  and  used  in  two  of  the 
(Bachelor  of  Journalism  1943)  to  i  •  •  •  i. 

be  the  principal  speaker  at  the  training  courses  given  to  f^er^ 
5(Hh  anniversary  of  the  university's  <=‘vil  service  employees  and  null- 


SHOP  TALK — William  H.  Borglund  (left),  vicepresident  and  general 
sales  manager,  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  and  John  Colburn 
(right),  editor  and  publisher,  Wichita  (Kas.)  Eagle  and  Beacon,  listen 
attentively  to  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  in  front 
of  an  NEA  display  at  the  recent  Ohio  Newspaper  Association  conven¬ 
tion  in  Co'umbus. 
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Bil  Keane,  creator  of  “Family 
Circus”  and  “Channel  Chuckles” 
panels  for  the  Reffister  and 
Tribune  S>’ndicate,  was  master 
of  ceremonies  at  the  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republic’s  Book  and 
Authors’  luncheon  (second  in  a 
series)  in  nearby  Scottsdale. 
More  than  600  persons  attended. 

Virpil  Partch,  “Bip  Georpe” 
cartoonist  for  the  Publishers 
New.spaper  Syndicate,  was  a 
speaker  at  a  recent  meetinp  of 
the  Michipan  Press  Association 
at  East  Lansing. 

A  comic  artist  with  a  heart, 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Flash  Fairfield,  thrilled 
300  youngsters  and  their  parents 
at  the  annual  Cleveland  Area 
Valentine  party  for  children 
recovered  from  heart  disease. 
He  drew  cartoons  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  keep. 

Otto  Zausmer,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  is 
writing  a  series  of  articles  about 
South  America,  including  an 
interview  with  President  Ben- 


tancourt  of  Venezuela,  for  the 
North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance. 

Jerry  Sheehan,  feature  col¬ 
umnist  and  writer  about  male 
fashions  for  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association,  was  given  a 
“Lulu”  award  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear  in  Los  Angeles  for  “ex¬ 
cellence  of  editorial  coverage  in 
the  field  of  men’s  and  l)oys’ 
fashion”  in  1963. 

Rep  Manning,  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  McNaught  Syndicate 
editorial  cartoonist  whose  home 
base  is  in  Phoenix,  is  delivering 
an  illustrated  lecture  around  the 
country  titled  “Hopalong  Sam, 
the  Loan  Ranger,”  a  satire  on 
U.  S.  foreign  policy.  He  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Executives  Club  ’n 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Feb.  20 
and  the  Sooner  Dinner  Club  in 
Oklahoma  City  later.  Earli?’’ 
anpearances  were  in  Detroit  and 
Wilmette,  Ill.  Manning’s  cast  in¬ 
cludes  such  characters  as  Push” 
Khrushy  and  Chicken  Castro, 
“a  specialist  in  fowl  play.” 

Dan  Barrv,  who  draws  and 
writes  “Flash  Gordon”  for  Kin'? 
Features  Syndicate,  after  six 
years’  residence  in  Kitzbohel, 
Austria,  returned  to  this  coun¬ 
try  in  time  to  celebrate  the 


birthday  of  the  science-adven¬ 
ture  strip.  The  feature  started 
30  years  ago,  on  Jan.  7,  1934, 
with  the  late  Alex  Raymond  as 
artist. 

Over  the  thrive  decades  of  its 
run,  the  strip  has  anticipated  a 
number  of  scientific  space  devel¬ 
opments  which  later  I)ecame 
realities.  Among  these  were 
weather  .satellites,  geophysical 
satellites,  magnetic  shoes. 


masDiT,.  lasers,  the  use  of  ionic 
propulsion  for  rockets  (before 
.t  became  a  \/orking  project  in 
America’s  space  i)rogram),  and 
the  use  of  the  antiviral  drug, 
Intorleron. 

Dan  Barry  first  used  a  space 
satellite  in  a  ‘  Flash  Gordon” 
scciuence  in  1951,  demonstrating 
it  as  a  landing  platform  for 
space-traveling  rocket  ships, 
as  experts  now  predict. 
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don’t  think  it’s  necessarily  bad.” 

Most  reporters  like  Mr. 
Salinffer,  and  use  words  like  “af¬ 
fable”  and  “personable”  to  de¬ 
scribe  him.  The  secretary,  a 
former  reporter,  obviously  en¬ 
joys  bantering  with  the  White 
House  press  corps  at  briefingg. 

However,  any  press  secretary 
is  bound  to  come  in  for  a  certain 
amount  of  criticism  fiom  the 
press,  and  a  tough  hide  is  a 
valuable  asset  in  the  job.  Mr. 
Salinger  appears  to  have  de¬ 
veloped  this  quality.  He  has 
little  time  to  worry  about  his 
image;  he  has  to  be  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  shadow,  and  in  this  jet 
age  the  shadow  must  travel  fast 
to  keep  up  with  the  President. 


White  House 

(ContivHed  from  pngc  17) 


.Salinger  often  finds  himself  an-  f  ■Esp.WF'' '  ^ 

swering  questions  about  the  '^9  Vi  Bravf 

President’s  beagles,  his  herd  of 

cattle  or  his  daughters’  dates.  ttll  .1  HIBFa 

Tile  press  secretar>'  and  his  .nil  TJLX 

small  staff — two  assistant  press 
officers  and  five  secretaries 

crowded  into  four  rooms  in  the  W  V 

wing — are  the  main  chan-  ■ 

information  about  the  1  « 

Piesident  the  United  k 

State.s.  The  operation  sur-  I  | 

prisingly  small  compai-ed  to  the  m  \  I  *■ 

vast  bureaus  of  public  informa-  m  ^ 

in  government  departments  m  1 

Brirflngs  Twice  Daily  The  "affable"  and  "personable"  Pierre  Salinger  conducts  one  of  his 

m.  .  -j  .  •  twice-daily  briefings  for  newsmen. 

The  secretary  presides  twice  ' 

daily  at  these  sessions,  at  11  the  fact  that  the  White  House  taper  off  until  April.  “If  we  have 

a.m.  and  .S  p.m.  from  behind  his  Press  office  faced  a  wrenching  a  few  hot  primary  races  with 

de.sk  in  a  large — but  crowded —  emotional  adjustment  in  No-  Republican  candidates  it  might 
office.  A  group  of  from  15  to  vember,  along  with  the  mechani-  take  some  of  this  interest  away  tjeg 
fiO  i-eportei’s  cluster  around  the  cal  problems  that  accompany  a  from  us,”  he  says.  mue  three  trustees  are  Chinn 

desk,  .scribbling  furiously  on  change  of  administration.  Ho,  chairman  of  the  boarH 

note  pads  or  folded  pieces  of  “The  main  problem  was  an  iierre »  in  s.narge  the  paper;  Alexander  S.  Ather- 

copy  paper.  Most  of  the  re-  emotional  one,”  Mr.  Salinger  Some  White  House  reporters  ton,  president,  and  Vincent  J, 

porters  stand,  but  some  weary  says.  “You  become  attuned  to  have  speculated  on  what  part  Manno,  a  director.  Mr.  Manno 
legmen  tierch  on  the  comers  of  working  with  one  individual  and  the  advisers  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  New  York  newspaper 
tables  or  file  cabinets  that  you  establish  a  relationship  with  brought  to  the  White  House  broker. 

boiMer  the  edge  of  the  room.  him.  But  Mr.  Johnson  made  it  have  in  setting  press  policies  for  The  paper  announced  it  had 

<^l'Jster,  clear  he  wanted  me  to  .stay.  We  the  president.  As  one  corre-  filed  an  application  with  the 

the  burly,  cigar-smoking  press  quickly  developed  a  working  re-  spondent  put  it,  “Where  do  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
swretary  announces  the  names  lationship  that  made  it  possible  back  room  boys  figure  in?”  Mr.  mission  for  permission  to  set  up 
of  new  presidential  appoint-  for  me  to  stay.”  Salinger  has  a  definite  response  the  trust.  The  paper  owns  tele- 

ments,  hands  an  ultimatum  Andrew  Hatcher,  Salmpr’s  to  that  question:  “Press  policies  vision  and  radio  stations  KGMB 

that  all  reporters  who  want  to  assistant,  says,  “This  emotional  are  in  my  hands,”  he  says.  jn  Honolulu  and  KHBC  in  Hilo, 

get  on  the  press  plane  for  a  trip  problem  was  something  the  One  correspondent  observes.  The  newspaper’s  announce- 

to  Texas  have  to  have  their  bags  President  understood.  The  tran-  “Pierre  seems  more  in  charge  of  ment  said  the  arranirement  was 

at  the  White  House  by  9  a.m.,  or  sition  period  didn’t  present  too  press  policies  now.  Kennedy  SlementineT^^^^ 
fleMs  question,  aaked  by  re-  ™any  pr<,blen.s.  One  of  the  Kked  to  set  his  o.-n  polieies.-  „ZitS  "llr^merXh  4m 
porters.  reasons  was  that  we  had  worked  Another  says  that  the  press  is  assure  continued  local  control 

Einoiional  Problem  the  people  “not  seeing  Johnson  as  an  Olym-  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.” 

now  making  decisions— George  pian  figure,  just  alone  in  a  Honolulu  Advertiser, 

■  ^  reporter  Reedy,  Bill  Moyers  and  Walter  room.  I  have  seen  more  of  Honolulu’s  other  major  daily, 

in  the  back  row  brings  snickers  Jenkins.  The  mam  problem  was  Johnson  than  I  saw  of  Presi-  operated  under  a  voting 

frem  one  segment  of  the  gather-  that  we  had  come  to  the  point  dent  Kennedy  in  the  last  six  gome  time 

ing.  A  photographer  wearing  where  we  had  a  routine  worked  months.  But  I  saw  Kennedy  on  ^ 

two  cameras  and  a  telephoto  out  and  had  time  to  think  about  a  more  systematized  basis.  ^ 

lens  complains  that  w'riters  get  the  political  problems  of  the  The  press  sometimes  feels  15-Day  Series  Reviews 

the  best  facilities  on  trips  and  campaign.  Now  we  have  to  start  that  Mr.  Johnson’s  spur-of-the  Post-WW  II  History 

cameramen  come  second.  An  all  over  again.  It’s  like  the  first  moment  decisions  do  not  help 

attractive  blonde  in  a  beige  dress  six  months  of  the  Kennedy  ad-  the  orderliness  of  the  press  Philadelphia 

steps  into  the  room  and  says  ministration  all  over  again,  office.  “This  fella  (Mr.  Johnson)  “Historic  Events  That  Shape 
“photographers”  in  a  loud  voice.  Every  photographer  wants  a  day  is  so  fluid,  and  he  sometimes  Our  World,”  a  series  of  two- 
and  the  cameramen  desert  the  with  the  President.  Every  news-  makes  up  his  mind  so  fast  that  page  features  with  full  color 
briefing  and  run  down  a  narrow  man  wants  a  personal  interview,  fie  leaves  Pierre  out  on  a  limb,”  maps,  is  being  published  Mon¬ 
hallway  leading  to  the  office  of  We  have  to  do  new  research  on  says  one  reporter.  days  through  Fridays  in  the 

President  Johnson,  where  he  is  the  details  about  the  President.”  During  the  later  days  of  the  Philadelphia  Irujuirer  for  15 

meeting  a  group  of  Democrats.  Mr.  Hatcher,  a  former  Cali-  Kennedy  administration,  report-  days,  starting  Feb.  17. 

Although  the  routine  of  the  fomia  newsman,  says  that  this  ers  complained  that  the  press  This  series  consists  of  a  page 

briefing  has  changed  little — if  at  increased  work  buixien  has  put  a  officers  “fuzzed”  on  news  items  of  maps  up-dating  significant 
all — in  the  past  four  months,  the  strain  on  the  limited  manpower  they  didn’t  want  out,  and  that  events  of  the  post-World  War 
Press  Secretary’s  office  itself  is  of  the  press  office.  “One  of  our  the  President  sometimes  neg-  II  era.  On  the  other  side  of  Bie 
a  reminder  that  many  things  first  assignments  was  the  visit  lected  to  inform  the  press  office  page  is  a  summary,  explaining 
have  changed.  Pictures  of  John  of  a  foreign  dignitary  to  the  of  important  matters.  However,  the  background  and  the  effects 
Kennedy  —  smiling,  waving  to  ranch,”  he  says.  “We  had  to  one  reporter  called  the  “managed  of  the  “historic  event”  on  to- 
crowds,  talking  to  his  wife  and  start  from  scratch  making  ar-  news”  hassle  “a  lot  of  baloney.”  day’s  Americans, 
walking  with  his  daughter — still  rangements  for  the  press  there.”  He  said,  “It’s  the  job  of  a  press  The  maps  and  the  subjects 
cover  the  walls.  He  believes  that  this  flood  of  secretary  to  make  his  boss  look  are  prepared  by  members  of 

The  pictures  are  a  witness  to  special  requests  will  not  begin  to  good.  It’s  nothing  new  and  I  the  Inquirer  staff. 
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U.  S.  Farmers  buy  more  John  Deere  farm  machinery  than  any  other  make 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  farm  story,  telephone  or  write: 
Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III.  •  Tel.  Area  Code  309,764-4311  Ext.  5981 


This  is  one  of  5  John  Deere  Minimum  Tillage  Systems 
that  save  farmers  up  to  $5  an  acre  at  planting  time  by  eliminating  or  combining  operations. 


Newsday’s 

Building  to 
Be  Enlarged 

Garden  City,  N.Y. 

Newsday  will  build  a  major 
addition  to  the  administration 
building  of  its  modem  plant  and 
offices  here,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  HaiTy  F.  Guggen¬ 
heim,  president  and  publisher. 

“Newsday’s  continued  growth 
again  requires  us  to  expand  our 
facilities,”  Mr.  Guggenheim  said. 
“Newsday  is  America’s  8th  larg¬ 
est  evening  newspaper,  with  a 
daily  circulation  of  nearly  400,- 
000,  and  still  growing.” 

The  new  addition  will  be  con¬ 
structed  west  of  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  building  and  com¬ 
posing  building  at  550  Stewart 
Avenue.  The  front  section  \vill 
consist  of  three  floors  and  the 
rear  section,  two.  The  present 
roadway  will  be  moved  over  to 
the  west  property  line  and  a 
portion  of  the  new  building  will 
be  over  that  roadway. 

The  new  building  will  contain 
approximately  20,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  as  compared  with 
15,000  square  feet  in  the  three- 
story  east  wing  completed  in 
March,  1961.  It  will  increase  the 
total  capacity  of  Newsday’s  com¬ 
plex  of  inter-connected  masonry 
buildings  to  143,000  square  feet 
of  space  on  a  10-acre  plot  of 
land. 

Albert  Wood  of  Port  Wash¬ 
ington,  N.Y.,  nationally-known 
architect  who  drew  original 
plans  for  the  Garden  City  plant 
and  offices  and  each  of  the  20 
subsequent  expansions,  has  de¬ 
sired  the  new  addition.  The 
building  may  be  completed  in 
April,  1965. 

Newsday’s  rapid  grow'th  also 
has  made  it  necessary  to  expand 
its  newsprint  storage  facilities. 
A  new  addition  to  the  present 
warehouse  at  the  plant  here  is 
nearing  completion.  The  ware- 


*Hot  Line*  Handles 
F at  Head  Problems 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

“Hot  lines”  from  newsrooms 
to  composing  rooms  are  nothing 
new,  but  the  Charlotte  News 
may  have  a  new  twist  on  an  old 
gimmick. 

Assistant  Managing  Editor 
DeWitt  Scott  boasts  that  the 
News  is  probably  the  only  news¬ 
paper  which  has  a  “hot  line” 
from  the  copy  desk  to  the  Lud¬ 
low  machine. 

His  explanation  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  telephone  line  is  simple: 
“We  sometimes  write  fat  heads.” 
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house  addition  will  increase  the 
total  capacity  of  Newsday’s 
storage  facilities  to  5,000  tons 
of  newsprint. 

The  warehouse  building,  con¬ 
structed  of  concrete  block,  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Wood  who,  with 
Business  Manager  Harold  Fer¬ 
guson,  has  super\'ised  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  original  Gaixlen  City 
building  and  all  later  additions. 

• 

Miami  Herald  Sells 
Its  Old  Building 

Miami,  Fla. 

In  a  gesture  of  goodwill  to¬ 
ward  its  community,  the  Miami 
Herald  has  sold  its  old  building 
to  Goodwill  Industries  at  a  price 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars 
below  its  appraised  value. 

The  site  had  been  the  home 
of  the  Herald  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  until  the  move 
to  the  modern  building  the  news¬ 
paper  now  occupies. 

The  building  itself,  however, 
is  relatively  new,  having  re¬ 
placed  in  1941  the  wooden  struc¬ 
ture  that  housed  the  Herald  pre¬ 
viously  on  the  same  downtown 
comer. 

Goodwill  Industries  is  an  or¬ 
ganization  devoted  to  the  re¬ 
habilitation  and  employment  of 
the  handicapped. 

• 

In  Kaiser  PR  Post 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Eugene  R.  Drossel  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  Kaiser  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  it  was  announced  by  A.  P. 
Heiner,  vicepresident,  public  re¬ 
lations  and  traffic.  His  duties 
will  include  supervision  of  the 
advertising,  press  relations,  and 
promotion  functions  performed 
at  the  company’s  home  office 
here. 


Response  to 
Science  Service 
Is  Heavy 

Chicago 

World  Book  Encyclopedia 
Science  Service  Inc.,  has  re¬ 
ceived  responses  from  more  than 
115  newspapers  expressing  a  de¬ 
sire  to  receive  a  weekly  mailing 
of  general  science  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  drawings  and  photo¬ 
graphs. 

The  service  was  distributed 
initially  the  week  of  Jan.  12  to 
all  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and 
the  response  has  been  “grati¬ 
fying,”  according  to  Bailey  K. 
Howard,  president  of  the  serv'- 
ice  and  president  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Establishment  of  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston, 
Tex.,  provided  the  inspiration 
for  the  Science  Service,  which 
has  a  large  staff  of  science 
writers  and  photographers. 

Mr.  Howard  said  he  expected 
that  more  than  175  papers 
will  eventually  request  the  serv¬ 
ice  which  will  provide  news- 
breaks  in  the  science  and  astro¬ 
naut  fields. 

• 

PRSA  Director 

PRSA  president  Thomas  F. 
Robertson,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Quentin  L.  Harvell  as  executive 
director  of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America.  Mr.  Har¬ 
vell  worked  as  vicepresident  for 
the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America. 


Supplements 
Get  High  ‘I?’ 

Coronado,  Calif. 

Top  readership  attainments  in 
the  Sunday  supplement  field 
were  reported  by  Leonard 
Davfidow,  Ernest  Heyn  and 
Morton  Frank  of  Family  Weekly 
and  Suburbia  Today  in  address¬ 
ing  a  California  publishers 
gathering  here  recently. 

Surveys  have  shown  reader- 
ship  second  only  to  page  one  and 
to  the  local  news  content  of  the 
dailies  carrying  the  supple¬ 
ments,  they  reported. 

Research  conducted  by  news- 
jjapers  and  by  the  supi)lement 
publishers  has  turned  up  impres¬ 
sive  data.  The  results  include 
findings  that  advertising  reader- 
ship  outscores  that  of  maga¬ 
zines,  Mr.  Frank  said. 

The  supplements  carried  in 
232  Suburbia  and  162  Family 
Weekly  newspapers  have  built 
local  advertising  as  well  as  cir¬ 
culation,  the  reports  also  showed. 
National  advertising  placements 
are  secured  in  competition  of 
net  television  and  general  maga¬ 
zines,  it  was  noted. 

The  selection  of  a  series  of 
top  news  winners  in  presenting 
stories  behind  the  news  and  the 
success  of  a  basic  editorial  mix 
lies  behind  the  high  readership, 
according  to  Mr.  Heyn. 

• 

Bulletin  Adds  Two 
New  Zoned  Sections 

Philadelphu 

Two  new  zoned  sections  will 
be  published  by  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  on  Thursdays  and 
Sundays. 

The  sections  are  called  Sub¬ 
urban  North  and  Suburban 
Northeast  and  will  serve  the 
northern  and  northeastern  parts 
of  Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs. 

The  addition  of  these  new  sec¬ 
tions  brings  to  four  the  number 
of  area  editions  published  by 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

The  two  new  sections  follow 
the  format  of  the  Bulletin’s 
Suburban  West  and  New  Jersey 
News  Sections  which  also  are 
published  Thursdays  and  Sun¬ 
days.  Each  has  its  own  staff  of 
editors,  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  to  provide  thorough 
coverage  of  local  news. 

• 

Heads  Foundation 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

Byron  E.  Guise,  editor  of  the 
Marysville  (Kans.)  Advocate, 
was  re-elected  president  of  the 
William  Allen  WKite  Foundation 
Feb.  10  at  the  University  of 
Kansas.  Burton  W.  Marvin, 
dean  of  journalism  at  KU,  was 
re-elected  director. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

WHAT*S  LEGAL? 


By  Hick  Friedman 

Law  and  insurance  discussions 
hijfhliprhtcd  the  112th  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Press 
Association  Feb.  14-15  at  S>Ta- 
cuse. 

Prof.  William  T.  Burch  Sr., 
Syracuse  University  School  of 
Journalism,  cited  the  “terrific 
libel  cases”  popping  up  around 
the  country  today  as  a  “threat 
to  the  free  flow  of  ideas.”  He 
said  juries  have  “gone  hog  wild.” 

Prof.  Burch,  a  newspaperman 
for  12  years  before  going  into 
law,  and  jiresently  legal  advisor 
to  some  individual  members  of 
NYPA,  told  the  publishers  that 
doing  their  ordinary  jobs  can 
innocently  get  them  “into  a 
mess.” 

He  pointed  out  how  excessive 
punitive  damages  have  been 
awarded  plaintiffs  in  libel  suits 
and  that  the  term  “libeling  for 
profit”  has  crept  into  the  lan¬ 
guage.  “These  unrestricted  puni¬ 
tive  damages  act  as  a  dangerous 
restraint  to  a  free  press,”  Prof. 
Burch  .said.  “How  long  will  it 
be  before  your  hometown  jury 
gets  at  you  this  way?”  he  asked. 

Prof.  Burch  discussed  the 
“calculated  risk”  stories  which 
came  across  the  editor’s  desk. 
Among  these  were  police  and 
traffic  news  and  provocative 
letters.  “You’re  just  doing  your 
job,  printing  the  other  side  in  a 
controversy,”  Prof.  Burch  said. 
“But  you’re  responsible  for 
what’s  in  that  letter.  And  just 
because  the  police  say  a  story  is 
so  doesn’t  make  it  so.  The  re¬ 
porter  is  as  responsible  as  the 
cop.” 

Prof.  Burch  also  warned  of 
these  danger  areas : 

•  Watch  in  writing  that  some¬ 
body  was  driving  while  intoxi¬ 
cated.  Say  instead  that  he  was 
charged  with  driving  while  in¬ 
toxicated. 

•  Watch  for  privacy  in  adver¬ 
tising.  Don’t  use  a  person’s  pic¬ 
ture  without  his  permission. 

•  Pay  attention  to  copyright 
symbols. 

•  Watch  what  you  print  in 
political  ads.  Make  sure  the 
office-seeker  being  attacked  isn’t 
accused  of  a  felony  through  the 
ad  unless  it  can  be  proved. 

•  Watch  that  in  school  board 
reports,  persons  dismissed  do  not 
have  their  rights  and  ability  to 
make  a  living  impaired,  unless 
it  can  be  proved  the  charges 
against  them  are  true. 

Prof.  Burch  added  that  poli¬ 
ticians,  school  board  heads,  etc. 


can  be  quoted  as  long  as  they 
are  quoted  “fully,  fairly  and 
accurately — but  make  sure  it’s 
full  and  accurate.”  He  pointed 
out  that  newspapers  are  covered 
by  truth,  fair  comment  and 
privilege. 

Prof.  Burch  urged  the  NYPA 
weekly  publishers  to  push  for  a 
retraction  law,  which  presently 
doesn’t  exist  in  New  York  State. 
He  also  urged  they  push  for  a 
law  that  would  exempt  contract 
printers  from  libel  in  news¬ 
papers  they  print  for  other  pub¬ 
lishers. 

The  Syracuse  faculty  member 
advised  weeklies  to  improve  their 
papers  by  getting  more  con¬ 
troversy  into  them. 

He  also  suggested  they  start 
covering  surrogate’s  court  more 
thoroughly.  “There’s  beautiful 
local  news  here,”  Prof.  Burch 
said.  “Everybody  cares  about 
everybody  else’s  finances.  People 
will  gobble  it  up.” 

Interruption  Insurance 

John  A.  Shipman,  of  Ship¬ 
man’s  Insurance  Agency, 
Cooperstown,  told  the  group  that 
interruption  insurance  was  now 
in  the  commercial  field  and 
“broadening  everyday.”  He  said 
it  was  a  package  policy  now 
available  to  weekly  newspapers 
and  commercial  printing  opera¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Shipman  explained:  “You 
can  get  back  into  publishing 
right  away  with  additional 
money  from  other  insurance. 
But  if  you  are  a  commercial 
printer,  your  business  is  inter¬ 
rupted  for  a  period  of  total  or 
partial  disability.” 

According  to  Mr.  Shipman, 
package  policies  are  “the  coming 
thing.”  He  claimed  that  if  pub¬ 
lishers  tried  to  do  the  same 
things  in  separate  contracts, 
they  would  pay  50  percent  more. 
“Water  damage  insurance  is  ex¬ 
pensive  by  itself,”  Mr.  Shipman 
said.  “But  it’s  inexpensive  in  a 
package.” 

He  suggested  that  publishers 
have  one  broker  handle  their 
insurance,  rather  than  five  or 
six.  “You  wouldn’t  go  to  five  or. 
six  lawyers,”  Mr.  Shipman  said. 

His  criteria  for  a  good  insur¬ 
ance  company  was  one  well-rep¬ 
resented  in  the  community,  well- 
aware  of  its  reputation  and  with 
a  good  engineering  service. 

Pointing  out  that  fire  insur¬ 
ance  can  be  quite  an  expensive 
item,  he  said  a  good  agent  can 
secure  an  engineer  before  the 
plant  is  built.  The  engineer. 


meeting  with  the  builder  and 
architect,  can  save  thousands  of 
dollars  in  insurance,  according 
to  Mr.  Shipman. 

He  said  that  a  good  agent 
will  survey  a  publisher’s  needs 
on  an  annual  basis. 

New  Officers 

In  election  of  officers  for  1964, 
David  A.  Stein,  Rivcrdale  Press, 
moved  from  first  vicepresident  to 
president,  succeeding  Raymond 
J.  Dulye,  Walden  Citizen  Herald. 

Orville  Allen,  Dansville  Gene¬ 
see  Country  Express,  moved 
from  second  vicepresident  to  first 
vicepresident;  George  C.  Wor- 
tely  III,  Fayetteville  Eagle  Bul¬ 
letin  and  DeWitt  Times,  moved 
from  assistant  treasurer  to  .sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident;  and  Walter 
C.  Stone,  Camden  Advance  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  elected  assistant  treas¬ 
urer.  Re-elected  were  Robert  C. 
Roberts,  Hamilton  Mid-York 
Weekly,  as  treasurer;  and  How¬ 
ard  W.  Palmer,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  as  executive  secretary. 


THURSDATA 

LENDS  A  HAND  —  The 
Tombstone  (Ariz.)  Epitaph 
came  out  as  usual  despite  the 
death  of  Layton  Smith,  48,  pub¬ 
lisher,  in  a  southeastern  Ari¬ 
zona  plane  crash.  Putting  out 
the  Epitaph  was  G.  C.  (Dick) 
Terry,  publisher  of  the  Polo 
(Ill.)  Tri-County  News.  Mr. 
Terry  was  staying  at  a  Tucson 
motel  when  he  heard  about  the 
air  crash  death  of  publisher 
Smith.  He  interrupted  a  tour 
of  the  West  which  he  and  his 
wife  were  making.  They  drove 
to  Tombstone  and  offered  to 
help. 

^  * 

SUSPENDS  —  Two  Minne¬ 
sota  weekly  newspapers  have 
suspended  publication  —  the  La 
Crescent  Times-Hokay  Chief, 
owned  by  Orlin  Schaefer,  and 
the  Boyd  Advisor,  published  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Morrow. 
.  .  .  The  weekly  Wichita  (Kans.) 
World  ceased  publication  with 
its  Jan.  15  issue. 

*  *  * 

DROPS  A  DAY  —  The  Linds- 
borg  (Kans.)  News-Record  has 
changed  from  a  semi-weekly  to 
a  weekly  publication.  Lindsborg 
was  the  smallest  town  in  Kan¬ 
sas  to  have  a  semi-weekly  news¬ 
paper.  It  is  owned  by  John 
Montgomery,  publisher  of  the 
Junction  City  (Kans.)  Daily 
Union. 

«  *  * 

NEIGHBOR  —  For  the  second 
time  in  29  years  the  McGehee 
(Ark.)  Times  has  extended  a 


“helping  hand”  to  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  distress.  The 
entire  staff  at  the  Times  plant 
has  been  assisting  in  getting  out 
the  Advance  Monticellonian  at 
Monticello  since  that  newspa¬ 
per’s  plant  was  wrecked  by  a 
$300,000  fire.  This  arrangement 
is  expected  to  continue  at  least 
four  weeks.  In  October,  1935, 
when  the  nearby  Dermott  pub¬ 
lishing  plant  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  McGehee  Times  .staff 
published  the  Dermott  News. 

*  «  « 

FAN  MAIL  —  Scott  Him- 
stead,  editor  of  the  Branford 
(Conn.)  Review,  received  a 
unique  fan  letter  recently  after 
he  had  covered  a  Veterans’  Day 
patriotic  exercise  at  the  local 
school.  A  letter  with  signatures 
of  228  children  thanked  the  edi¬ 
tor  for  “being  so  kind  to  us”  and 
added  that  “we  are  glad  you 
came  to  our  program,  and  we 
hope  you  enjoyed  our  parade.” 
• 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Barnes 
Buy  Weekly  in  Penna. 

McConnellsville,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Barnes,  of 
Elwood,  Ind.,  will  take  over 
March  1  as  owners  of  the  Her¬ 
ald,  a  weekly  newspaper  and  the 
oldest  in  Morgan  County. 

They  purchased  the  newspaper 
from  Wilbur  D.  Matson  and 
Paul  H.  Herron.  The  sale  in¬ 
cluded  the  physical  assets  of  the 
Herald  Printing  Co.  and  a  build¬ 
ing  and  lot  here. 

■The  Barnes  family  owns  four 
other  newspapers,  all  dailies. 
They  are  the  Elwood  (Ind.) 
Call-Leader,  the  Kenton  (Ohio) 
Times,  the  Pratt  (Kan.)  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  Alamosa  (Colo.) 
Valley  Courier. 

Their  sons.  Jack  L.  and 
Charles  Barnes,  operate  the 
newspapers  in  Indiana  and 
Colorado. 

• 

Cairo  Citizen  Ups 
Ad,  Circulation  Rates 

Cairo,  Ill. 

Advertising  and  circulation 
rates  of  the  Cairo  Evening  Citi¬ 
zen  will  be  increased  March  1, 
the  newspaper’s  manager,  Mar¬ 
tin  Brown,  announced. 

Noting  that  for  the  “first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Citi¬ 
zen  Company  our  expenditures 
exceeded  the  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  mark  ...  80  percent  of 
them  local,”  he  added  that  re¬ 
tail  and  classified  rates’  average 
raise  will  be  about  10  percent. 
Some  classified  rates  for  long 
runs  will  average  a  lower  per 
day  insertion  cost  than  under 
the  old  rate  schedule. 

Carrier  and  dealer  rates  will 
be  upped  five  cents  weekly  — 
to  40c  in  the  city,  35c  outside. 
Two  of  the  five  cents  will  go  to 
the  carrier  and  dealer. 
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HALLOWEEN — Syd  Greenberg  took  his  wife,  Beverly,  and  two  sons, 
David  and  Philip,  to  a  back  road.  He  covered  a  long  bench  with  black 
tarp  to  produce  the  top  half  of  above  picture.  Syd  then  took  a  night 
time-exposure  of  the  New  Canaan  Advertiser  building,  printed  the  two 
photographs  as  one,  retouched  with  an  inkstick  and  recopied  it.  Result: 

"Witch's  Night  Out." 


NEWSPAPER  WEEK — For  Newspaper  Week,  Syd  Greenberg  had  New 
Canaan  Advertiser  Carrierboy  David  Spahn  ride  past  Syd's  camera  36 
times  for  36  individual  pictures  to  get  the  newspapers  in  the  right 
place.  A  montage  was  made  in  the  darkroom  with  an  assist  from  Syd's 
wife,  Beverly,  who  laid  out  the  picture.  Result;  It  won  the  1962  Free¬ 
doms  Foundation's  George  Washington  Honor  Medal. 


I  I  APRIL  15 — Syd  Greenberg  photographed  a  copy  of 

1^1  I  I  income  tax  blank,  then  made  a  16x20  print  of  it. 

J  I  'V.J  j  Euclid  J.  Cyr,  a  New  Canaan  commercial  photographer 

]  J  J  was  snapped  holding  it,  against  a  black  background. 

^  The  ground  glass  of  the  camera  viewfinder  was  marked 

where  the  top  of  the  blank  had  been.  The  "deductions 
AUTUMN — Syd  Greenberg  photographed  the  four  birds  in  the  upper  left  of  the  picture,  were  then  photographed  against  the  black  background 
using  a  135  mm  telephoto  lens.  He  then  photographed  one  bird  flying  off  the  drainpipe.  and  the  two  pictures  were  printed  as  one.  Result: 

In  the  darkroom  each  bird  was  taped  out  of  the  picture  on  successive  prints.  Finally,  all  the  Income  Tax  Day  as  it  looks  to  the  man  filling  out  the 

prints  were  mounted  as  one  picture  and  copied.  Result;  A  prize-winner.  blank. 
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PH0T(M»KAPHY  By  Rick  Frie«linan 

The  Camera  Magic 
Of  Syd  Greenberg 

The  Svil  Greenberg  photographs  on  these  two  pages  show  how 
imagination  can  produce  offbeat  variations  of  standard  photo 
assignments. 

But  it  takes  more  than  just  imagination  to  make  such  photog¬ 
raphy  come  alive.  Syd  Greenberg,  staff  photographer  of  the  weekly 
New  Cavuan  Advertiser,  is  an  excellent  photojournalist.  He 
painstakingly  sets  up  his  pictures  before  shooting.  He’s  a  whiz 
in  a  darkroom. 

For  the  jtast  25  years,  Syd  has  been  chief  photographer  and 
manager  of  the  black-and-white  darkroom  of  Weiman  &  Lester, 
a  New  York  City  photo  service.  A  resident  of  New  Canaan,  he’s 
been  shooting  the  Advertiser’s  pictures  for  the  past  nine  years  in 
his  .spare  time.  He’s  also  a  special  policeman  in  charge  of  photogra¬ 
phy  for  the  New  Canaan  Police  Department. 

During  World  War  II,  he  served  as  a  combat  photographer  in 
the  Far  East  and  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star. 

To  Syd  Greenberg,  the  challenge  of  working  for  a  weekly 
newspajier  is  greater  than  it  would  be  working  for  a  daily. 
“There  is  very  little  spot  news  to  cover  on  a  weekly,”  he  says. 
“Most  of  our  photo  requirements  are  sports,  set-ups,  awards, 
meetings,  etc. 

“We  must  have  an  eye-catching  feature  picture  on  our  edi¬ 
torial  page  every  week.  Here,  we  do  our  utmost  with  different 
kinds  of  photographs,  such  as  high-speed  action  shots,  super- 
duper  close-ups,  trick  shots  and  above  all,  photos  combined  with 
a  darkroom  magic  of  paste-ups  and  cut-outs  to  create  montages.” 

Such  enterprise  has  paid  off  in  prizes  for  Syd  Greenberg.  “And 
Then  There  Were  None”  on  the  opposite  page  won  him  second 
place.  Category  X,  in  NPPA’s  1961  national  photo  contest.  The 
Newspaper  Week  picture  won  him  the  1962  Freedoms  Foundation’s 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal.  Syd  is  the  only  four-time 
winner  of  this  award. 


HUNTING  SEASON — Syd  Greenberg  borrowed  a  stuffed  bird,  then 
tied  it  by  piano  wire  to  a  tree,  making  sure  the  wire  was  hidden  by  a 
wing.  The  hunter  was  in  the  sun,  the  bird  wasn't,  so  Syd  used  tinfoil 
reflectors  to  lighten  up  the  bird.  He  took  the  picture  a  foot  away  from 
the  bird,  using  a  superwide  Hasselblaad.  Result:  A  striking  picture  to 
herald  in  the  hunting  season. 


EASTER — In  this  picture,  the  duck  came  before  the  NIGHT  FIRE — Syd  Greenberg  took  the  top  right  part  of  the  above  picture  at  a  small 

^99-  Syd  Greenberg  procured  a  stuffed  duck  then  had  garage  fire,  using  available  light  from  the  fire  truck  spots.  He  then  printed  the  original, 

*  local  artist  make  a  ceramic  egg  to  fit  the  duck's  size.  flopped  the  negative  over  and  printed  it  again  (upper  left  above).  Syd  repeated  these  two 

Result:  An  offbeat  Easter  egg  picture  from  one  youngs-  moves  twice,  getting  the  two  parts,  lower  left  and  lower  right  in  above  photo.  Syd  put  all 

ter's  point-of-view.  four  pictures  together  and  copied  them.  Result:  "Firemen's  Ballet." 
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War  Flares 


(Continued  from  page  16) 


from  UPI  and  racing  results  in 
the  6  A.M.  edition.  On  Monday 
17  pages  were  made  over  for  the 
evening  paper’s  “Home  Final” 
that  hits  the  street  at  11  A.M. 
There  are  three  other  editions 
at  2.30  P.M.  and  2:45  P.M.,  up 
to  the  “Fiv’e-Star  Final”  at  3. 


Extending  Delivery  Ser^’ice 


Thomas  Dunkerly  and  Vincent 
Morgan,  the  News  associate  cir¬ 
culation  managers,  served  over 
600  dealers,  newsstands  and 
stores  with  first  copies  of  the 
new  morning  edition.  Some  of 
the  dealers  make  home  deliv^eries. 
The  News  is  planning  to  add  at 
least  100  to  its  1200  evening 
carriers  to  bring  the  morning 
paper  to  additional  homes. 

Kenneth  C.  Doty,  business 
manager  of  the  Record,  and 
Edward  L.  Bennett,  circulation 
manager,  have  built  the  Record’s 
circulation  to  128,500. 

The  Record  in  1963  sold  a 
total  of  25,956,116  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  of  which  17,751,030 
was  retail  display,  1,599,664 
general  display;  1,169,039,  auto¬ 
motive;  502,750  financial;  4,755,- 
398  classified  and  278,230  legal. 

Tlie  News  last  year  did  a  total 
of  14,613,599  lines,  of  which 
9,436,587  was  retail;  1,251,265, 
general ;  3,673,045  classifietl,  and 
252,702,  legal. 

While  these  two  are  glutted 
with  victories,  a  sad  note  is  in¬ 
jected  by  the  Call,  whose  total 
linage  in  1963  was  about  7,500,- 
000,  mostly  classified.  Herman 
C.  Sallee  is  turning  over  the 
classified  sales  organization  he 
built  up  for  the  Call  starting  in 
1946. 

On  the  front  of  the  Call  build¬ 
ing  on  Church  Street  is  a  bronze 
plaque  in  tribute  to  the  grand¬ 
father  of  Mr.  Williams.  It  reads: 
“A  Living  Memorial  .  .  .  This 
building  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Robert 
Williams,  guiding  spirit  of  The 
Morning  Call  until  his  untimely 
passing,  Feb.  19,  1923.  It  is 
erected  on  the  homestead  of  his 
grandfather,  Samuel  A.  Van 
Saun,  a  pioneer  settler  of  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.  .  .  .  1927.” 


Principal  Owners  of  Call 


organization  of  the  newspaper. 
He  has  dropped  all  litigation,  he 
said.  Other  stockholders,  as 
listed  by  Mr.  Williams,  included 
Judge  Salvador  Viviano;  Mrs. 
Robert  Williams,  and  her  chil¬ 
dren,  Giles  and  Rachel;  John 
Sweeney,  former  editor,  now  re¬ 
tired  ;  the  estate  of  the  late 
Theodore  Hendershot,  former 
general  manager;  and  Judge 
Walter  D.  Van  Riper,  chairman 
of  the  newspaper’s  board  of 
directors. 

“Sandy’s”  father  and  grand¬ 
father  were  active  in  New  Jersey 
politics.  His  father  in  his  early 
20’s  was  elected  to  the  State 
As.sembly,  was  first  a  State 
Senator  at  29,  “Sandy’s”  present 
age.  “Sandy”,  from  a  Republi¬ 
can  background,  ran  for  the 
State  Assembly  in  1955  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  and  lost  by 
2,000  votes. 

“Sandy”  left  the  University 
of  Miami  in  1953  to  go  to  work 
for  the  Call.  He  became  general 
manager  in  1955,  president  in 
1956.  His  father.  Senator  Henry 
A.  Williams,  died  in  1958. 

Mr.  Williams  recently  was  in 
divorce  litigation.  His  paper, 
like  the  News,  ran  stories  on  the 
trial. 

The  last  time  the  two  papers 
worked  together,  as  “Sandy”  re¬ 
calls  it,  was  when  the  two  were 
in  competition  against  the 
Pntemon  Presn-Giiardian  that 
finally  went  out  of  business.  The 
Ridder  Brothers  Iwught  the 
Press-Guardian  in  the  1930’s, 
but  after  nine  months  they  sold 
it  to  the  employes.  The  group 
failed  against  the  strong  compe¬ 
tition.  The  fight  with  the  Bidders 
spawned  a  multi-million  dollar 
libel  suit,  first  won  by  the 
Bidders  against  the  Haines 
paper,  but  upset  on  appeal. 

It  was  the  first  Edward  B. 
Haines  who  started  the  News  as 
a  2c  paper.  He  also  founded  the 
Call.  The  News  began  Dec.  22, 
1890,  the  Call,  Oct.  1,  1885, 


Editorial  After  Fire 


“Sandy”  Williams,  as  he  is 
known,  because  of  his  Scottish 
ancestory  and  the  fact  that  his 
middle  name  is  Alexander,  with 
his  mother,  Peggy  Dodd  Wil¬ 
liams,  an  artist,  owned  57%  of 
the  Call’s  3,750  outstanding 
shares  of  stock.  Mr.  Sallee  held 
1,500  shares,  about  40%. 

Mr.  Sallee  had  filed  a  stock¬ 
holder’s  suit  asking  for  a  re¬ 


Today,  into  the  long  lane  of 
Paterson’s  newspaper  future, 
turn  the  two  sons  of  Mr.  Borg, 
Malcolm,  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  Gregory,  at  Fairleigh- 
Dickenson;  Edward  B.  Haines, 
the  grandson  of  the  founder  of 
the  Call  and  the  News  and  his 
.son,  Harry  B.  Haines,  15,  at 
Montclair  Academy,  Henry  A. 
Williams  IV,  who  will  l)e  5  years 
old  on  April  11. 


Paper  in  Alberta 
Going  to  5  Days 


Grand  Prairie,  Alta. 

The  twice-weekly  Grande 
Prairie  Herald  Tribune  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  effective  Monday, 
April  6,  it  will  become  a  morn¬ 
ing  daily,  Monday  through 
Friday. 

J,  E.  Bowes,  president  of 
Bowes  Publishers  Limited,  the 
owners,  said  the  paper  will  be 
delivered  in  Grande  Prairie  be¬ 
fore  7  a.m.  and  also  through  the 
Peace  River  country  of  North¬ 
western  Alberta  and  Northeast¬ 
ern  British  Columbia.  Grande 
Prairie  is  240  miles  northwest 
of  Edmonton. 

Circulation  of  the  Herald- 
Tribune,  published  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  is  5,700.  Mr.  Bowes 
said  a  starting  circulation  of 
6,500  is  anticipated  for  the  daily. 

Last  fall,  the  newspaper  in¬ 
stalled  offset  presses.  Mr.  Bowes 
said  additional  units  have  been 
ordered. 


Tab  to  Standard 


Opelousas,  La. 

The  Daily  World  of  Opelousas, 
after  more  than  24  years  of  pub¬ 
lication  as  a  tabloid-size  news¬ 
paper,  appeared  Sunday,  Feb. 
16,  in  standard  eight-column 
format.  John  R.  Thistlewaite, 
editor  and  publisher,  said  the 
changeover  was  required  because 
of  design  and  limitations  of 
offset  equipment  that  was  re¬ 
cently  acquired. 


Regarding  the  1902  fire,  the 
News  carried  an  editorial  in  its 
edition  of  Feb.  12  that  year, 
which  read  in  part: 

“,  .  .  w’e  have  received  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  of  sympathy,  all 
of  which  express  contempt  for 
the  dastardly  action  of  our 
morning  competitors. . . . 

“It  is  a  long  lane  which  has 
no  turn  and  when  a  new  and 
greater  News  has  risen  from  the 
ashes  of  the  old,  a  time  may  come 
when  retribution  will  visit  itself 
upon  those  who,  in  the  hour  of 
a  calamity  like  this,  allowed 
petty  differences  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  common  courtesy  and 
consideration  due  from  man  to 
man.  Had  the  shoe  been  on  the 
other  foot,  the  News  would  not 
have  acted  so.  .  .  .” 


Ad  Manager  for  2 


Elkhart,  Ind. 

David  VV.  Druley  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  advertising 
manager,  Elkluirt  Truth  and 
Mishawaka  Times,  published  by 
the  Truth  Publishing  Company. 
He  will  have  responsibility  for 
national  advertising  appearing 
in  the  two  newspapers. 


Designers’  Award 


Prof  Favors 
Restraint  on 
Crime  News 


Austin,  Texas 

Publication  by  the  mass  media 
of  an  accused  person’s  prior 
criminal  record  or  an  illef^ly. 
obtained  confession  should  be  an 
offense  punishable  by  law,  Dr. 
Louis  L.  Jaffe  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  declared  in  an  address 
at  the  University  of  Texas  Feb 
14. 

“We  know  from  experience 
that  we  cannot  expect  the  media 
to  exercise  self-control,”  he 
stated.  “I  am  convinced  that 
there  will  be  improvement  in 
this  area  only  if  such  miscon¬ 
duct  is  made  punishable  either 
as  a  contempt  of  court  or  as  a 
crime.” 

Dr.  Jaffe,  Byrne  professor  of 
administrative  law  at  Harvard, 
spoke  in  the  University’s  Law 
School’s  annual  lectures  on  Law 
and  the  Free  Society. 

Dr.  Jaffe  commented  that 
“there  is  one  area  in  which  all 
of  the  mass  media  can  and 
should  be  regulated.” 

“Our  memories  sharpened  by 
the  tragic  events  of  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  we  are  aware  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  to  justice  when  prosecuting 
officials  declare  to  an  aroused 
public  that  an  accused  is  clear¬ 
ly  guilty,”  Dr.  Jaffe  said. 

“We  have  seen  newspapers 
and  broadcasters  publish  a  con¬ 
fession  or  alleged  confession 
that  must  later  be  excluded  from 
a  trial  because  it  was  illegally 
procured,”  he  continued.  “We 
have  seen  them  establish  the 
prior  criminal  record  of  an  ac¬ 
cused,  though  the  law  seeks 
strenuously  to  keep  such  infor¬ 
mation  from  a  jury.” 

These  practices  are  defended 
“under  the  banner  of  free  speech 
or  of  the  public’s  ‘right  to  know’ 
as  if  these  were  absolutes  to 
which  every  other  idea,  even 
that  of  justice  itself,  must 
yield,”  Dr.  Jaffe  said. 

The  Harvard  professor  noted 
that  while  in  England  “such 
conduct  is  severely  controlled  by 
the  courts  themselves,”  there  is 
an  idea  in  this  country  “that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  hold 
that  this  control  of  the  press  is 
inconsistent  with  freedom  of 
.speech.” 


The  National  Society  of  In¬ 
terior  Designers  has  voted  to 
present  its  1964  Distinguished 
Editorial  Award  to  Vivian 
Brown,  Associated  Press  News- 
features  writer.  Miss  Brown 
was  cited  for  her  coverage  of 
new  developments  and  the 
sprightly  style  of  her  stories. 
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Y&R  Shift 

Justin  T.  Gerstle  has  been 
transferred  from  the  media  de¬ 
partment  of  Young  &  Rubicam 
in  New  York  to  Los  Angeles 
where  he  will  take  over  as  media 
director. 
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Frank  Nicht, 
Hearst  Man, 
Dies  At  74 


Frank  Joseph  Nicht,  peneral 
sales  manager  of  Kinpr  Fea¬ 
tures  Syinlicate  since  1943,  a 
\icepresidcnt  of  the  syndicate, 
and  member  of  the  l)oard  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion,  died  Feb.  17.  He  would 
have  been  75  years  old  Feb.  23. 

Mr.  Nicht  was  acquainted 
with  virtually  every  newspaper 
publisher  and  editor  in  the 
United  States.  He  bepfan  his 
employment  with  Hearst  in  1917 
as  service  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  International  News 
Sendee.  In  1919,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  manager  for  King 
Features  Syndicate,  a  post  he 
held  until  1943,  when  he  be¬ 
came  general  sales  manager. 
Between  1943  and  1956  he  was 
general  sales  manager,  as  well, 
for  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  and  International  News 
Photos. 

Was  With  UP 

Prior  to  joining  Hearst,  he 
had  sen’cd  as  commercial  man¬ 
ager  of  United  Press  from  1908 
to  1913  and  as  commercial  rep¬ 
resentative  for  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company 
from  1914  to  1916. 


corner  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Nicht  was  a  Mason  and 
a  member  of  the  Reformed 
Church. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the 
former  Anne  Hammesfahr, 
whom  he  married  in  1914,  a  sis¬ 
ter,  one  nephew  and  six  nieces. 


Frank  J.  Nicht 

He  was  a  graduate  of  East¬ 
man  Business  College  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.  In  Poughkeepsie  High 
School,  he  chalked  up  grades  of 
100  in  every  subject,  except  for 
one  92,  and  first  won  the  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  “dynamo”  which 
characterized  his  entire  career. 

Mr,  Nicht  was  equally  proud 
of  his  “golden  touch”  with  syn¬ 
dicated  newspaper  features  and 
his  “green  thumb”  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  The  latter  made  his  home 
at  Sleepy  Hollow,  in  North 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  a  gardner’s 
dream  house  and  the  former 
helped  build  King  Features  into 
the  world’s  largest  newspaper 
feature  syndicate,  with  a  total 
of  3,600  client  papers  in  every 


Josephus  Daniels  Jr. 
Of  Raleigh  Dies  at  69 


Raleigh,  N,  C. 

Josephus  Daniels  Jr,,  69,  long¬ 
time  newspaper  executive  and 
son  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  Ambassador  to  Mex¬ 
ico,  died  Feb.  15  in  a  Raleigh 
hospital. 

•Mr.  Daniels,  who  had  been  ill 
for  a  week,  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  News  and  Ob- 
■server  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  News  and  Ohsert'cr  and 
the  Raleigh  Times.  He  had  re¬ 
tired  as  business  manager  of 
the  company  in  December,  1959. 
He  also  had  served  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  and  president. 

His  father,  Josephus  Daniels, 
was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  un¬ 
der  President  Wilson.  He  later 
was  Ambassador  to  Mexico  un¬ 
der  President  Franklin  D, 
Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Daniels  is  survived  by  his 
wfe,  Mrs.  Evalina  McCauley 
Daniels;  a  son,  Edgar  Foster 
Daniels  of  New  York  City;  and 
three  brothers.  Dr.  Worth 
Daniels  of  Washington,  and 
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Jonathan  and  Frank  Daniels  of 
Raleigh. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  widely 
known  author,  formerly  served 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Tru¬ 
man  as  press  secretairy.  He  is 
editor  of  the  News  and  Ob¬ 
server.  Frank  Daniels  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
the  newspapers. 

Bom  in  Washington  on  July 
27,  1894,  Josephus  Daniels  Jr. 
was  educated  at  Horner  Mili¬ 
tary  School  at  Oxford,  N.  C., 
and  at  the  Tome  School  in  Port 
Deposit,  Md. 

Mr.  Daniels’  tenure  with  the 
publishing  firm  was  broken  dur-' 
ing  World  Wars  I  and  II  when 
he  served  in  the  Marines.  He 
was  released  from  service  as  a 
Major. 

He  served  as  a  director  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  was  an 
organizer  in  1938  of  the  Caro- 
linas  Advertising  Executives 
Association. 
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Grafton  Wilcox,  84,  longtime 
reporter  in  Chicago  and  Wash¬ 
ington;  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  from 
1931  to  1941;  at  Mount  Vernon, 
N,  Y.,  Feb.  16. 

*  * 

Clifford  L.  Day,  73,  former 
European  manager  for  United 
Press ;  foreign  correspondent  for 
42  years,  following  reportorial 
service  on  newspapers  in  Wis¬ 
consin;  in  London,  Feb.  17. 

*  *  « 

Madeline  Woods,  65,  a  for¬ 
mer  Joliet  and  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  reporter;  theatre  publicist 
in  later  vears;  in  Chicago,  Feb. 
14. 

*  *  * 

William  J.  Derwin,  62,  sports 
editor  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican,  Feb.  15. 

*  *  # 

Leo  Widlicka,  48,  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Feb.  9. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  J.  Edwards,  56,  for¬ 
mer  general  counsel  for  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Feb.  11. 

*  *  * 

Russell  J.  (Stitb)  Nelson, 
67,  reporter  and  political  editor 
for  20  years  for  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer  and 
a  newspaperman  almost  50 
years;  Feb.  6. 

*  *  * 

Marie  Annette  Tobin,  for¬ 
mer  women’s  editor  of  the 
Zanesville  (0.)  Times-Recorder 
and  a  sister  of  W.  O.  Littick, 
business  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper;  in  Florida,  Jan.  31. 

*  *  * 

Lyman  E.  Stoddard,  84,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Walnut  Creek 
(Calif.)  Walnut  Kernel  and  two 
other  weeklies;  Feb.  13.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  career  on  the  Oakland 
Tribune. 

«  «  * 

Seaburn  Brown,  64,  with  the 
Cleveland  Press,  Oakland  Post- 
Enquirer  and  San  Francisco 
News  before  entering  public  re¬ 
lations  20  years  ago;  Feb.  14. 
His  widow  is  Helen  Civelli 
Brown,  food  editor,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  Call  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Rodney  C.  Sutton,  64,  senior 
counsellor  with  Hill  &  Knowlton 
agency,  Cleveland ;  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
and  city  editor  of  the  old  Cleve¬ 
land  Times;  Feb.  14. 


James  H.  Darcey  Dies; 
Had  44- Year  Career 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

James  H.  Darcey,  68,  general 
manager  of  the  Republican  and 
the  American  since  1928,  died 
Feb.  13  in  the  New  England 
Baptist  Hospital,  Boston,  after 
a  two-months’  illness. 

Mr.  Darcey  was  also  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  American- 
Republican  Inc.,  and  treasurer 
and  director  of  Eastern  Color 
Printing  Co.,  Paper  Delivery 
Inc.,  and  Waterbury  Motor 
Lease  Inc.  He  was  with  the 
W’^aterbury  papers  for  44  years. 

He  was  former  president  of 
the  Connecticut  Daily  News¬ 
papers  Association,  the  New 
England  Daily  Newspapers  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  New  England 
Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau. 

A  banker  and  civic  leader,  Mr. 
Darcey  was  a  director  of  the 
First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Assn,  of  Waterbury  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Connecticut  National  Bank  and 
the  Home  National  Bank  of 
Meriden  (Conn.). 

• 

C'Jarenoe  Biidington 
Kellaiid  Dies  at  »2 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Clarence  Budington  Kelland, 
82,  who  made  a  fortune  writing 
light  fiction  and  who  was  a 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc., 
which  publishes  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  the  Phoenix  Ga¬ 
zette,  died  in  suburban  Scotts¬ 
dale  Feb.  18.  His  last  article 
appeared  in  the  Republic  on 
Lincoln’s  Birthday,  Feb.  12. 

Mr.  Kelland  began  his  writ¬ 
ing  career  on  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News.  He  wrote  more 
than  10,000,000  words  in  61 
years  of  writing,  including  60 
novels  and  more  than  200  short 
stories.  He  had  held  important 
posts  with  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  “I  don’t 
suppose  there  are  two  people 
in  the  whole  world  as  close,” 
he  once  said  of  his  old  friend, 
former  President  Herbert 
Hoover. 

The  prolific  author  leaves 
two  sons,  Tom,  financial  editor 
of  the  Arizona  Republic,  and 
Horace,  an  investment  man  in 
New  York. 

• 

W.  E.  Gibbons  Dies 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

William  E.  Gibbons,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent,  Eau  Claire 
Daily  Telegram  and  Leader, 
died  Feb.  11  of  a  heart  attack 
while  at  his  desk  in  the  plant. 
Mr.  Gibbons  had  been  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  old  Chicago 
Herald- American  from  1944  to 
1962. 
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Problems  Board 
Effort  Continues 


A  second  attempt  to  form  a 
newspaper  union  -  management 
l>oar<i  will  he  made  Feh.  27, 
when  the  New  York  City’s 
newspaper  managers  meet  with 
union  presidents  at  City  Hall. 

Mayor  Rol>ert  F.  Warmer  set 
the  date,  when,  after  a  lonp  day 
of  persuasion,  Feb.  13,  he  was 
able  to  forge  a  temporary  solu¬ 
tion  to  a  dispute  l)etween  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  pressmen.  The 
pressmen  had  been  blocking  a 
meeting  since  the  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  first 
issued  an  invitation  last  May. 
The  union  contended  the  pub¬ 
lishers  w'ere  refusing  to  sign  a 
contract,  although  the  National 
Lalx)r  Relations  Board  has  rule<l 
that  a  contract  existed. 

Signing  Contract 

The  Mayor  got  both  sides  to 
agree  that  the  publishers  would 
sign  the  formal  contract  with 
the  “full  understanding  that  the 
issues  presently  in  dispute  would 
remain  in  dispute  to  be  settled 
in  the  future  as  the  parties  best 
shall  decide.” 

One  question  in  dispute  is  the 
matter  of  retroactivity  of  wage 
rates.  It  will  come  up  for  arbi¬ 
tration  March  9  before  Lloyd 
H.  Bailer,  appointed  by  the 
American  Arbitration  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  the  specific  case  of  press¬ 
men  at  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American.  The  pressmen  on  the 
Hearst  paper  maintained  they 
were  entitled  to  vacation  pay  at 
the  new  scale,  retroactive  to  Dec. 
8,  when  the  contract  expired. 
The  new  contract  became  effec¬ 
tive  April  1.  The  publishers  pro¬ 
tested,  but  finally  paid  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  old  and  new’ 
scale,  subject  to  arbitration. 

Examinations  leading  up  to 
trial  are  still  in  progress  in 
damage  and  anti-trust  suits 
brought  against  the  publishers 
by  the  pressmen,  another  con¬ 
troversy  that  remains  to  be 
settled.  The  publishers  maintain 
that  the  union’s  international 
president  agreed  to  withdraw 
these  suits.  This  week,  John  R. 
Harold,  attorney  for  the  press¬ 
men,  said  the  suits  are  being 
continued. 

Pressmen  Out  of  Council 

Members  of  the  pressmen’s 
local  voted  Sunday,  Feb.  16,  to 
withdraw  from  the  Newspaper 
Unions  Trade  Council,  out¬ 
growth  of  the  Unity  Commit¬ 
tee  that  functioned  during  the 
114-day  strike  and  shutdown  a 
year  ago.  In  announcing  the 


w’ithdrawal,  John  L.  McFadden, 
secretary  of  the  local,  said  it 
would  not  affc*ct  its  decision  to 
be  a  i)art  of  the  joint  labor- 
management  board. 

“We  think  that  the  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council  is  ade- 
(luate  to  handle  the  unions’ 
jiroblems,”  Mr.  McFadden  said. 

Withdraw’al  of  the  pressmen 
may  make  it  easier  for  the 
NUTC  to  elect  a  chairman.  So 
far  two  attempts  have  resulted 
in  a  5-5  tie  between  Thomas 
Laura  of  the  mailers  and  James 
McMahon  of  the  stereotypers. 
The  council  plans  to  take  an¬ 
other  vote  on  Feb.  27.  Bertram 
A.  Pow’ers,  chairman  of  the 
unity  committee  during  the 
strike,  and  presently  acting 
chairman,  has  declined  to  run 
for  re-election. 

Although  Thomas  J.  Murphy, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
New’spaper  Guild  of  New  York, 
has  publicly  complained  of 
Mayor  Wagner’s  “procedures,” 
he  said  this  week  he  was  “glad 
to  sit  down  and  explore  with  the 
publishers  rules  and  agenda  of 
a  joint  industry  board.” 

Ahead  of  Negotiations 

The  Mayor’s  announcement 
said  the  purpose  of  the  joint  in- 
dustr>’  board  is  “to  b^n  the 
exploration  problems  with  a  view 
to  finding  solutions  to  them 
aw’ay  from  the  pressures  of  con¬ 
tract  negotiations.”  The  Mayor 
noted  there  are  only  13  months 
to  go  before  the  present  two- 
year  contract  expires. 

“There  are  some  10  contracts 
that  expire  simultaneously,”  he 
said.  “Now,  at  least,  thank  good¬ 
ness,  w’e  can  start  discussing 
some  of  the  problems.” 

Both  sides  praised  Mayor 
Wagner’s  patience  at  the  Feb.  13 
session.  The  two  groups  were 
.separated  at  noon  by  the  Mayor. 
The  union  presidents  went  to  an 
upstairs  room,  while  the  pub¬ 
lishers  remained  downstairs  near 
the  Mayor’s  office. 

Both  Mayor  Wagner  and 
Morris  Tarshis,  chief  labor 
mediator  for  the  city,  moved 
between  the  two  groups. 

Matt  Meyer,  chairman  of  the 
publishers  association,  and  Don¬ 
ald  R.  McVay,  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  their  hands  full  of  papers, 
went  back  and  forth  between 
the  other  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Mayor. 

Upstairs,  some  of  the  union 
representatives  played  cards. 
Others  caucused. 

At  4:45  p.m.  a  recess  was 


called  for  lunch.  Reconvening  at 
7:45  it  was  9:45  p.m.  before  the 
Mayor  made  his  announcement. 

All  unions  have  declared  they 
want  to  talk  with  the  publishers 
long  before  wage  committees 
are  named,  proposals  submitted 
for  the  new  contracts,  and  nego¬ 
tiations  l)egin.  But  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
form  these  meetings  should  take. 
The  unions  initiated  informal 
talks  with  the  publishers  in 
April  1962  l)efore  expirations  of 
the  contracts  Dec.  8. 

There  has  been  some  objection 
voiced  to  having  third  parties 
present — mediators,  such  as  Mr. 
Tarshis  or  Theodore  W.  Kheel, 
who  helped  the  Mayor  reach  the 
agreement  that  ended  the  strike. 

Mr.  Kheel,  although  he  joined 
in  the  Mayor’s  invitation  to  last 
week’s  meeting,  was  not  present. 
He  was  aboard  a  yacht  off 
Florida. 

• 

N.Y.  Representatives 
Honor  George  Allan 

George  J.  Allan,  recently  re¬ 
tired  president  of  Gannett  Ad¬ 
vertising  Sales,  was  made  a  life 
member  of  the  New  York 
Chapter,  American  Association 
New’spaper  Representatives,  at 
the  monthly  meeting  Feb.  13. 

Mr.  Allan  has  been  in  the 
advertising  business  for  47 
years.  He  told  the  more  than 
110  members  and  guests  that 
“newspapers  are  reaching  a  new 
phase  in  advertising  promise 
with  tv  at  its  peak.” 

The  guest  speaker  was 
Walter  C.  Kurz,  vicepresident 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
president  of  Newspaper  1.  He 
described  the  aims  of  the  new 
group  and  its  marketing  service. 


Campbell-Sclimon 

Chicago 

Mrs.  Chesser  Campbell  and 
Arthur  A.  Schmon  were  mar¬ 
ried  Feb.  17  in  the  Campbell 
home  here  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Harold  R.  Bagnall,  rector  of 
Christ’s  Church  Cathedral  of 
Hamilton,  Ont.  Mrs.  Schmon  is 
the  widow  of  the  late  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mr. 
Schmon  is  a  director  of  the 
Tribune  Company  and  head  of 
its  newsprint  and  power  opera¬ 
tions  in  Canada. 


McCambridge  Dies 

Memphis 

William  J.  McCambridge,  75, 
a  former  Associated  Press  exec- 
utiv’e  and  president  of  Press 
Wireless  Inc.  from  1947  to  1962 
died  here  Feb.  20.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  1902  as  a 
printer’s  apprentice  on  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 
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Look  Priats 
3-D  Picture; 
No  Glasses 


A  “three-dimensional”  black- 
and-white  picture  wa.<  ))roduced 
in  Look  magazine’s  Fi  b.  25  is¬ 
sue.  The  press  run  was  8,000,000, 

The  picture,  a  postcard  sire 
insert,  showed  a  bust  of  Thomas 
Edison  surrounded  by  five  of 
his  inventions.  It  was  part  of  a 
feature  on  Edison  apin-aring  in 
the  magazine. 

According  to  Look,  the  feat 
was  accomplished  with  standard 
engraving  procedures,  a  special 
camera,  special  press  and  new 
coating  material. 

Viewing  Screen 

Marv’in  Whatmore,  general 
manager  of  the  magazine,  ex¬ 
plained  the  3-D  process  this 
way: 

A  screen  is  put  in  front  of  the 
film  when  a  photo  is  taken.  The 
screen  divides  the  picture  into 
hundreds  of  tiny,  vertical,  paral¬ 
lel  strips.  The  photo  is  developed 
and  press  plates  are  made  in 
the  conventional  manner.  In  the 
process,  a  viewing  screen  is  ap¬ 
plied  by  coating  the  print^ 
surface.  This  screen  focuses  on 
the  tiny  strips  in  the  picture  and 
provides  the  viewer  with  the 
illusion  of  depth. 

Tliree  Contribute 

The  3-D  breakthrough  was  the 
result  of  efforts  of  three  firms: 
Cowles  Magazines  and  Broad¬ 
casting  Inc.,  publisher  of  Look; 
Eastman  Chemical  Products 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Eastman 
Kodak  Company ;  and  Harris- 
Intertype  Corporation,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  printing  equipment. 

Mr.  Whatmore  started  experi¬ 
menting  with  3-D  printing  on 
long  press  runs  in  1950.  At  that 
time,  special  glasses  were  re¬ 
quired  for  a  viewer  to  experi¬ 
ence  a  “three-dimensional”  ef¬ 
fect. 

From  1950  on,  Mr.  Whatmore 
and  Arthur  Rothstein,  Look’s 
technical  director  of  photogra¬ 
phy,  conducted  various  experi¬ 
ments. 

Eastman  developed  a  plastic 
material  that  would  adhere  to 
paper  and  built  the  special  3-P 
camera. 

Harris  -  Intertype  engineered 
the  sheet-fed  offset  press.  Only 
one  was  built  and  it  is  owned  by 
Cowles. 

On  April  7,  Eastman  will  run 
a  four-color  ad  in  Look  utilizing 
the  3-D  printing  process  and 
featuring  Eastman’s  polyester 
fibre,  Kodel. 
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125  Allowed 
In  Court  at 
Ruby’s  Trial 

Dallas 

The  trial  of  Jack  L.  Ruby, 
Dallas  nightclub  owner  charped 
with  the  murder  of  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald,  pot  under  way  Monday, 
Feb.  17,  in  a  courtroom  larpe 
enouph  to  accommodate  about 
125  newsmen. 

Only  18  seats  for  the  press 
were  available  in  Judpe  Joe  B. 
Browm’s  smaller  courtroom,  so 
the  trial  was  moved  to  a  room 
that  has  194  seats.  On  Sunday, 
Judpe  Browm’s  public  relations 
spokesman.  Sam  Bloom,  met 
with  newsmen  and  went  over 
rules  for  seatinp  and  behavior, 
especially  that  of  photopraphers 
and  tv  technicians. 

All  reporters  were  required 
to  wear  two  badpes — one  for 
identification  and  another  list- 
inp  the  individual’s  chair  num¬ 
ber.  A  second  courtroom  was 
fitted  out  w'ith  typewriters,  tele¬ 
printers  and  other  press  facili¬ 
ties. 

Mr.  Bloom  estimated  there 
were  350  news  people  in  town 
for  the  trial. 

Trial  of  ihe  Century? 

As  the  jury-selection  process 
bepan,  Judpe  Brown  called  a 
halt  to  the  courtroom  interviews 
Ruby  had  been  havinp  with 
newsmen  there  each  day  durinp 
the  chanpe  of  v’enue  hearinp. 

Whether  this  could  be  called 
“The  Trial  of  the  Century”  be¬ 
came  a  debate  amonp  reporters. 
That  description  was  appearinp 
in  some  copy  sent  out  from  here. 
Veterans  like  Reiman  (Pat) 
Morin  of  AP  and  Bob  Considine 
of  Hearst  Headline  Service  had 
their  doubts  and  Homer  Bipart 
of  the  New  York  Times  observed 
that  “the  century  ain’t  over  yet.” 

Pat  Morin  said  he  never  saw 
a  larper  press  continpent  at  any 
trial.  Probably  more  reporters 
worked  on  the  Eichmann  case  in 
Israel,  he  said.  The  Ruby  case, 
he  noted,  is  distinpuished  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  national  impli¬ 
cations. 

In  Bob  Considine’s  view,  it 
would  be  the  trial  of  the  century 
if  Oswald,  the  accused  assassin 
of  President  Kennedy,  were  on 
trial  rather  than  the  man  who 
killed  him. 

“The  only  suspense  here,”  said 
the  Hearst  writer,  “is  whether 
or  not  they  can  prove  Ruby’s 
whacky.” 

Several  foreipn  publications 
have  staff  writers  and  free-lance 
novelists  coverinp  the  trial.  Some 
asked  the  court  to  supply  com¬ 
plete  transcripts  of  the  hearinps 


to  date,  but  a  private  firm  asked 
for  a  $4,000  advance  to  under¬ 
take  the  assipnment. 

At  one  point,  Judpe  Brown 
warned  photopraphers  apainst 
takinp  pictures  of  him.  He 
rai.sed  no  objection  to  beinp 
sketched  by  Howard  Brodie,  the 
famous  war  artist,  who  is  work- 
inp  for  CBS  News. 

• 

Erroneous  Story 
Basis  for  Mistrial 

Lebanon,  Ohio 

An  erroneous  story  in  the 
Cincinvati  Enquirer  caused  a 
mistrijil  in  a  county  court  here 
when  throe  jurors  admitted  they 
had  read  the  article. 

Farmer  Eupene  Tufts  and  his 
wife  were  charped  with  11 
counts  of  animal  neplect  after 
sheriff’s  deputies  said  they  found 
43  dead  animals  on  the  farm. 

The  story  erroneously  cjuoted 
a  veterinarian  as  testifyinp  the 
animals  had  died  of  malnutri¬ 
tion.  The  defense  protested  that 
the  article  was  prejudicial  and 
Judpe  John  Zopff  apreed. 

Earlier,  the  judpe  had  dis¬ 
missed  a  motion  by  the  Tufts 
for  a  contempt  of  court  citation 
apainst  the  Enquirer  and  three 
other  Ohio  newspapers. 


Detroit 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  pub¬ 
lished  snapshots  from  Lee  Har¬ 
vey  Oswald’s  family  album  on 
Feb.  17  and  18. 

Accordinp  to  Manapinp  Editor 
Frank  Anpelo,  the  picture  col¬ 
lection  was  obtained  by  the  Free 
Press  Labor  News  writer.  Gene 
Roberts,  who  had  been  assipned 
to  cover  the  trial  of  Jack  Ruby, 
charped  with  killinp  Oswald,  the 
accused  assassin  of  President 
Kennedy. 

Last  November,  four  days 
after  the  trapic  events,  Mr. 
Roberts  was  sent  to  Dallas  to 
write  a  wrapup  article.  While 
he  was  in  Dallas,  Mr.  Anpelo 
said,  Mr.  Roberts  made  numer¬ 
ous  contacts  so  he  was  sent 
down  apain  for  the  Ruby  case. 

Mr.  Roberts  advised  his  edi¬ 
tor  last  week  that  a  variety  of 
Oswald  photos  could  be  obtained 
from  a  source  he  had  contacted.. 
Mr.  Anpelo  said  he  instructed 
the  reporter  to  buy  them  if  he 
could  be  certain  they  had  not 
been  stolen  or  purloined  from 
official  files. 

Life  mapazine,  out  Feb.  17, 
also  contained  several  “exclu¬ 
sive”  snapshots  showinp  Oswald 
with  a  rifle  in  his  left  hand. 
One  ran  on  the  mapazine’s 
cover. 


Reporter  Asks  Court 
For  Statewitle  Vote 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Ba.sinp  his  action  on  the 
Supreme  Court  rulinp  for  equal 
representation  in  Conpress,  a 
Hartford  Cournnt  reporter.  Jack 
Zaiman,  asked  the  Federal  Court 
here  this  week  for  an  order  that 
would  require  the  election  of 
Connecticut’s  six  conpressmen 
on  a  statewide  ballet. 

John  R.  Reitemeyer,  publisher 
of  the  Courant,  said  he  and  the 
newspaper  supported  the  Cour- 
ant’s  political  writer  in  filinp 
the  .suit.  An  alternative  to  the 
requested  injunction  would  be 
for  the  state  lepislature  to  i)ass 
a  redistrictinp  law  at  this  ses¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Reitemeyer  .said. 

Movie  Critic  Dies 

Irene  Thirer  (Mrs.  Zac  Freed¬ 
man),  motion  picture  editor  of 
the  New  York  Post  for  30  years, 
died  Feb.  19  after  a  lonp  illness. 
She  was  .59. 

• 

M<»iitreal  Manager 

William  B.  Minto  has  been 
appointed  manaper  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  office  of  West,  Weir  & 
Bartel  Inc.,  New  York  ad  apency. 


A  picture  on  pape  one  in  the 
Free  Press  on  Feb.  17  showed 
the  rifle  in  Oswald’s  ripht  hand. 
The  croppinp  of  the  picture  was 
almost  identical  with  that  of  a 
second  view  of  Oswald  which 
Life  ran  on  an  inside  pape. 

The  other  snapshots  in  the 
Free  Press  picture  papes  in¬ 
cluded  some  of  Oswald’s  wife, 
Marina.  Members  of  the  family 
and  friends,  taken  in  Russia;  his 
Marine  Corps  cards;  a  draft 
card,  and  a  .sample  of  handwrit- 
inp. 

Some  of  the  same  pictures 
were  published  in  the  Dallas 
Mominq  News  on  Tuesdav  and 
Associated  Press  later  distrib¬ 
uted  one  of  Oswald  with  the 
rifle  in  his  hand  which  it  had 
obtained  from  the  Free  Press. 

In  New  York,  a  spokesman 
for  Life  said  one  of  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  had  paid  Mrs.  Ma¬ 
rina  Oswald  for  exclusive  riphts 
to  the  rifle  picture  in  North 
America.  He  said  an  investipa- 
tion  was  beinp  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  a  similar  nicture  pot 
into  the  hands  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Mr.  Anpelo  said  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  person 
who  sold  the  pictures  to  Gene 
Roberts  had  not  made  them 
available  to  anyone  else. 


14  Are  Allowed 
4  Days  to  Cover 
U.S.-Cuba  Rift 

lly  Bern  Price 
.VsMM'iuted  Press 

For  the  14  newsmen  admitted 
to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Rase  at 
Guantanamo  Ray,  Cuba,  after 
the  so-called  water  crisis,  the 
climate  was  excellent,  the  chow 
pood  and  the  communications 
lousy. 

Some  .stories  filed  via  the 
Navy’s  transmitter  Feb.  15-18 
hadn’t  come  throuph  by  Feb. 
20.  Copy  had  to  l)e  read  for 
“accuracy  and  security”  by  the 
public  information  officer,  who 
also  had  to  approve  transmis¬ 
sion. 

Sometimes  it  took  seven  hours 
for  copy  to  move  from  the  Navy 
office  to  Baltimore  or  Washinp- 
ton. 

The  newsmen  arrived  10  days 
after  Castro  had  shut  off  the 
water  and  they  were  permitted 
to  remain  until  the  base  com¬ 
mander,  Admiral  John  D.  Bulk- 
eley,  ordered  the  pipelines  sev¬ 
ered. 

They  were  told  they  had  to 
leave.  They  were  smack  in  the 
middle  of  the  propapanda  battle 
between  Cuba  and  the  U.  S. 

A  Pentapon  officer  said  there 
was  never  any  plan  to  keep  the 
reporters  on  the  base  more  than 
four  days. 

‘Bo’  McAnney  Leaves 
Estate  of  $67,000 

The  late  Burnett  Olcott  Mc¬ 
Anney,  vicepresident  of  the  New 
York  World  Telegram  &  Sun, 
left  a  $67,000  estate  at  his  death, 
accordinp  to  an  inventory  filed 
by  the  State  Transfer  Tax 
Department. 

A  will,  dated  April  28th,  1959, 
pives  a  dauphter,  Mrs.  Joan 
Hansen  of  Yarmouth,  Me.,  the 
entire  estate. 

Mr.  McAnney  was  city  editor 
of  the  New  York  Telegram  and 
New  York  World  Telegram  from 
1933  to  1948  and  manapinp  edi¬ 
tor  and  editorial  vicepresident 
until  his  death  on  Aup.  28,  1962. 
He  was  70  years  old. 

The  estate  was  appraised  at 
$69,716,  gross  value  and  $67,820, 
net. 

• 

Capt.  Morgan  Dies 

Boston 

Capt.  Thomas  P.  Horpan  Jr., 
65,  yachting  authority  in  the 
Boston  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press  for  36  years,  died  Feb. 
18  in  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital 
here. 


Detroit  Reporter  Gets 
Oswald  Album  Pictures 
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Sports  Writers  Duel 
In  Chicago  Columns 


Chicago 

By  sheer  (no  pun  intended) 
coincidence  two  Chicago’s  Ameri¬ 
can.  sports  columnists — Harry 
Sheer  and  Bill  Gleason — recently 
enpai?ed  in  a  controversy  over 
whether  {rambling  should  be 
le{ralized.  Their  comments  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  riling  proponents  of 
both  sides. 

Mr.  Sheer,  who  recently  joined 
the  American  after  several  years 
as  publicity  man  for  Arlin{rton 
race  track  near  Chicago,  said  he 
had  intended  writing  a  column 
opposing  legalized  gambling. 

Before  he  had  a  chance  to  do 
so,  Mr.  Gleason  popped  up  with 
a  tome  advocating  its  legaliza¬ 
tion  “just  as  soon  as  possible.” 

He  reasomni  that  the  hood¬ 
lums  “must  laugh  themselves 
silly  when  they  think  of  decent 
citizens  giving  billions  of  dollars 
to  the  crime  syndicate,  like  a 
Christmas  present.” 

Debt  Would  (fO 

Mr.  Gleason  ar{rue<l  that  if 
the  federal  government  took  half 
the  {rross  for  two  years,  “the 
entire  national  debt  could  be 
wiped  off  the  books.”  He  advo¬ 
cated  starting  in  Illinois  by 
legalizing  off-track  horse  bet¬ 
ting;  wagering  on  baseball,  foot¬ 
ball  and  basketball.  He  esti¬ 
mated  the  hoodlum  profit  on 
gambling  to  be  “at  least  $48 
billion.” 

In  another  column  two  days 
later  Mr.  Gleason  wrote  about 
the  ar{rument  “that  is  heard 
when  the  subject  of  legalized 
gambling  is  brought  up.  It  goes 
like  this,”  he  said: 

“The  churches  and  the  race 
track  interests  are  against  it.” 

“What  churches?  And  who 
asked  them?” 

He  said  it  was  his  hunch 
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leaders  of  major  faiths  would  be 
delighted  to  have  gambling 
legalized,  “even  if  their  delight 
had  to  be  a  church  secret.” 

Mr.  Sheer  dashed  into  the 
fray  with  the  claim  that  “everj' 
study  of  legalized  {jambling  in¬ 
variably  leads  to  an  under- 
{rround  source  for  its  most 
powerful  but  silent  advocate — 
the  crime  syndicate.”  He  ob- 
.ser\’ed  that  the  hoods  do  not 
shake  wdth  apprehension  when 
“a  Mayor  Wagner  gets  a  favor¬ 
able  referendum  on  feasibility  of 
off-track  betting  in  New  York. 
They  drool  over  the  possibility 
that  comprehensive  lietting — on 
horses,  off-track,  baseball,  foot¬ 
ball  and  basketball — will  be 
made  as  commonplace  as  drop¬ 
ping  into  Fanny  May’s  to  pick 
up  a  box  of  chocolates  for  Mom.” 

He  further  pointed  out  that 
any  state-controlled,  off-track 
betting  apparatus  must  be 
hooked  into  the  race  track 
totalisators  and  no  other  system 
could  succeed.  No  state  or  city 
can  afford  to  make  book  on  its 
own,  he  wrote.  As  a  result,  the 
tracks  would  {jet  a  healthy  slice 
of  the  play,  just  as  the  state 
would. 

.Slate  Might  Pay 

Mr.  Sheer  concluded  that 
legalized  gambling  on  basketball, 
baseball  and  football  would  be 
“as  sensible”  as  a  football  player 
“carrying  nitroglycerin  in  his 
shoulder  pads.”  He  asked:  Who 
would  set  the  odds?  Who  would 
make  the  point  spread  and  what 
if  the  state  had  to  pay  more 
than  it  took  in? 

Result  of  the  columns  was  to 
stir  interest  anew  in  one  of  the 
oldest  arguments  extant — after 
religion  and  politics. 


A!i»$»istuut  Eflitor 
From  PR  to  Paper 

Findlay,  Ohio 
Bob  Ungericht,  director  of  the 
Findlay  College  News  Bureau, 
has  resigned  his  post  to  take  a 
position  as  assistant  to  the  state 
editor  of  the  Anderson  (S.  C.) 
Independent.  He  joined  the  col¬ 
lege  staff  in  August,  1962,  as 
assistant  to  the  president  and 
director  of  personnel.  He  was 
made  director  of  the  news  bu¬ 
reau  when  it  was  created  in 
January,  1963.  Previously  he 
was  sports  editor  and  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Troy  (Ohio)  Daily 
Sews. 


IT'S  A  FIRST  EDITION! — Gannett  Newspapers  executives  scan  first 
copies  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times'  "Green  Stripe"  edition  which 
goes  on  sale  at  4:45  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday,  with  final  stocb 
and  late  news.  Left  to  right,  they  are:  Richard  J.  Hartford,  managing 
editor;  William  G.  Hinman,  circulation  director;  S.  Eugene  Buttrill,  group 
production  manager;  Joseph  L.  Woods,  production  manager;  and 
Charles  J.  Latus,  group  circulation  director. 

Scottsdale  Progress  Joins 
Hands  with  Weekly  Arizonian 


Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

The  Scottsdale  Daily  Progress 
and  the  Arizonian  joined  admin¬ 
istrative  and  business  functions 
Feb.  12  on  completion  of  merger 
negotiations  between  Jonathan 
Marshall,  publisher  of  the  Prog¬ 
ress,  and  Patricia  Hartwell,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Arizonian. 

The  merger  will  not  affect  the 
editorial  policy  of  either  news¬ 
paper,  the  two  publishers  said. 
The  Arizonian  will  become  an 
independent  subsidiary  of  Mar¬ 
shall  Publishing  Co. 

“By  joining  forces  we  believe 
we  can  improve  our  service  to 
the  community,  and  we  will  be 
able  to  enlarge  news  coverage 
for  readers  of  lx)th  newspapers 
by  sharing  administrative  func¬ 
tions  and  facilities,”  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall  and  Mrs.  Hartwell  said. 

DiM'UNsed  Since  Full 

The  move  came  about  as  a 
result  of  discussions  begun  last 
fall.  For  more  than  a  year  the 
owners  of  the  Arizonian  had 
been  actively  seeking  someone 
w’ho  could  direct  the  business 
operations  of  the  growing 
weekly,  leaving  the  publishers 
free  to  improve  editorial  content 
of  the  publication.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Progress,  which  has 
grown  in  circulation  by  20  per¬ 
cent  in  the  last  year,  was  seek¬ 
ing  editorial  talent  to  supple¬ 
ment  its  staff. 

When  agreement  in  principle 
had  l)een  reached,  negotiations 
were  begun  to  bring  the  two 
properties  together  under  Mar¬ 
shall  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Progress.  Desert 
Paradise  Publishers  Inc.,  will 
continue  to  publish  the  Ari¬ 
zonian  as  a  separate  subsidiary 


of  Marshall  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  Arizonian  has  readers  in 
36  states. 

Last  month  the  papers  each 
won  two  prizes  awarded  by  the 
Arizona  Newspaper  Association 
for  1963.  The  Progress  won  first 
prize  for  general  excellence  for 
newspapers  under  30,000  circu¬ 
lation  and  first  prize  for  editorial 
page  excellence  among  all  news¬ 
papers  in  the  state.  The  Arizon¬ 
ian  won  first  prize  among  week¬ 
lies  for  advertising  content  and 
for  mechanical  excellence. 

George  Romano  of  New  York 
City  w'as  broker  in  the  trans¬ 
action. 

• 

Lakeland  Ledger 
To  Add  Saturday 

Lakeland,  Fla. 

The  Lakeland  Ledger,  pub¬ 
lished  evenings  (except  Satur¬ 
day)  and  Sunday,  will  add  a 
Saturday  morning  edition  be¬ 
ginning  March  28.  The  initial 
run  will  be  a  100-page  Progress 
Edition. 

The  Saturday  paper  will  be 
priced  at  5c  and  the  weekly  rate 
will  be  raised  from  40c  to  45c, 
with  subscriptions  on  a  seven- 
day  basis. 

Gardner  (Pat)  Cowles  III, 
publisher,  said  the  decision  to 
add  Saturday  was  mainly  to  get 
Friday  night  local  sports  events 
to  readers  earlier  than  Sunday. 
• 

Democrats’  Publicist 

Cleveland 

Paul  Danaceau,  who  has  been 
with  the  Plain  Dealer,  has  joined 
the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  the  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  bureau,  in  Washington. 
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PRODl  <  ED  IN  PAIXAS 

LBJ  Profile  Section 
Available  to  Papers 


Dallas 

An  unprecedented  special  sup¬ 
plement,  which  made  journalistic 
historj'  in  lx)th  concept  and 
rnagmitude,  was  distributed  Feb. 
9  by  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
and  25  other  Southwestern  news¬ 
papers  for  a  total  of  1,800,000 
copies. 

It  was  a  tO-pape  offset-printed 
magazine  entitled  “Prof.le  of  a 
President”  and  devoted  to  the 
life  and  career  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  his  family.  Front 
and  back  pages  were  in  full 
color.  There  was  no  advertising. 

Eighteen  other  newspapers 
have  shovTi  interest,  indicating 
later  distribution  of  another 
r)00,000  copies. 

The  project  was  conceiv'ed  by 
James  F.  Chambers  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Times  Herald,  in 
late  December.  The  Johnson 
story,  he  reasoned,  should  be  of 
immense  importance  to  every 
.4merican,  to  Texans  in  particu¬ 
lar,  and  Dallas  should  lead  in 
its  development. 

Mr.  Chambers  commissioned 
Leslie  Carpenter,  Washington 
newsman,  whose  wife  is  Mrs. 
Johnson’s  personal  secretary,  to 
write  the  story.  Bert  Holmes, 
executive  editor,  and  other 
Times  Herald  staffers,  gathered 
pictures  of  the  presidential  fam¬ 
ily  from  dozens  of  sources,  and 
laid  out  a  running  pictorial  and 
text  format. 

First  copies  began  rolling  in 
early  January  off  the  presses  of 


James  F.  Chambers  Jr.,  (left), 
president  of  the  Dallas  Times  Her. 
aid,  and  Felix  McKnight,  executive 
vicepresident,  show  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  "Profile  of  a  President," 
a  40-page  offset  magazine  distrib¬ 
uted  with  26  newspapers.  They  are 
holding  a  copy  autographed  by 
President  Johnson. 

editor  8c  publisher 


Newspaper  Enterprises  Inc.,  an 
offset  operation  acquired  by  the 
Times  Herald  in  the  fall  of  1963. 

Presented  at  Wliite  House 

Meanwhile,  Felix  McKnight, 
Times  Herald  executive  vice- 
president,  and  several  other  of 
the  newspaper’s  executives,  were 
advising  Texas  publishers  that 
Newspaper  Enterprises  could 
make  “Profile  of  a  President” 
available  for  simultaneous  dis¬ 
tribution  with  their  papers.  Re¬ 
sponse  was  enthusiastic,  and  the 
Feb.  9  date  was  agreed. 

On  Feb.  7,  handsomely  bound 
copies  of  the  magazine  were 
delivered  to  the  President  and 
the  First  Lady  in  the  White 
House.  Present  were  Mr.  Cham¬ 
bers,  Mr.  McKnight,  John  W. 
Runyon,  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  Albert  N.  Jackson,  vice- 
president  of  the  Times  Herald; 
Amon  Carter  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram; 
John  Jones,  publisher  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle;  Ed  Harte, 
publisher  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
Caller-Times;  Author  Carpen¬ 
ter;  Bob  Hollingsworth,  Times 
Herald  White  House  correspond¬ 
ent,  and  John  Schoelkopf,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent;  Mrs. 
Chambers,  Mrs.  Runyon  and 
Mrs.  Jackson. 

The  President  autographed 
several  copies. 

The  Times  Herald  is  offering 
additional  copies  of  “Profile  of  a 
President”  at  its  front  counter 
for  20c  each,  equal  to  the  full 
price  of  its  Sunday  edition. 

Demand  has  been  brisk. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  magazine  for  dis¬ 
tribution  w’ith  other  newspapers 
should  l>e  addressed  to  John  N. 
Patton,  president.  Newspaper 
Enterprises  Inc.,  9141  Premier 
Row,  Ilallas. 

• 

More  Space  Given 
To  Readers’  Voice 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

The  Vancouver  Sun  is  devot¬ 
ing  one  page  to  correspondence' 
three  days  a  week.  Previously 
letters  to  the  editor  were  given 
limited  space  on  the  editorial 
page  daily. 

While  more  space  is  given  in¬ 
dividual  letters,  the  Sun  still 
edits  them  for  brevity,  gram¬ 
mar,  legality  and  good  taste. 

John  Condit  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  correspondence  editor. 

for  February  22,  1964 
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Admen  at  API 
For  Seminar 

Twenty  -  seven  newspapermen 
will  participate  in  a  two-week 
seminar  for  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  beginning  Feb.  24  at  the 
American  Press  Institute  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

Those  who  will  attend  are: 

Robert  D.  Ames,  Hagerstown 
(Md.)  Morning  Herald  and 
Daily  Mail. 

Guy  E.  Candy,  Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Charles  M.  Carter,  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times. 

Thomas  J.  Chukas,  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette. 

Wilber  L.  Hanks,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

Frank  T.  Hartwell,  Palm 
Bettch  Post-Times,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

James  D.  Hoffman,  Hunting- 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Herald  Dispatch 
and  Advertiser. 

Robert  H.  Huffman,  Columbia 
Basin  Daily  Herald,  Moses 
Lake,  Wash. 

Ross  G.  Johnson,  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard. 

William  D.  Jones  Jr.,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer- 
Raleigh  Times. 

Ernest  H.  Kerr,  Durango 
(Colo.)  Herald. 

John  R.  Lowrie,  Watertown 
(S.  D.)  Pjiblic  Opinion. 

J.  Frederick  Madden,  King¬ 
ston  (Ont.)  Whig-Standard. 

Richard  P.  McElroy,  Ypsil- 
anti  (Mich.)  Press. 

Peter  E.  McGregor,  Evening 
News,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Vincent  W.  Monteleone,  Berk¬ 
shire  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Richard  A.  Myers,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Evening 


Independent. 

Don  C.  Newtor,  Columbus 
(Ind.)  Evening  Republican. 

Clifton  V.  Owens,  Henderson 
(Ky.)  Gleaner  and  Journal. 

Natale  Pellegrino,  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin. 

Howard  J.  Preston,  Bremer¬ 
ton  (Wash.)  Sun. 

Frank  J.  Savino,  Record, 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Gerald  T.  Tache,  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times. 

Frank  B.  Thieme,  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  and 
Times- Herald. 

Courtney  M.  Torian  Jr.,  New¬ 
port  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press 
and  Times-Herald. 

James  E.  Wilcombe,  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  and 
Morning  Advocate. 

John  C.  Wilson,  Passaic-Clif- 
ton  (N.  J.)  Herald-News. 


Copley  Purchases 
San  Pedro  Interest 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

James  Copley,  chairman  of  the 
Copley  Press  Inc.,  has  announced 
the  acquisition  of  a  40%  inter¬ 
est  in  the  San  Pedro  (Calif.) 
News-Pilot  from  the  Waite 
family. 

The  retirement  of  Alden 
Waite,  president  of  the  San 
Pedro  corporation  and  a  vice- 
president  of  Copley  Press,  was 
announced  recently. 

The  News-Pilot  is  the  succes- 
.sor  to  the  Pilot  which  was 
founded  by  Clark  F.  Waite  with 
his  brothers,  Arthur  and  Julius, 
and  of  the  News.  The  papers 
were  consolidated  in  1928  under 
the  Copley  banner.  Southern 
California  Associated  News- 
I)apers,  a  Copley  subsidiary, 
acquired  60%  of  the  stock  at 
that  time. 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

DIAL,  Kalamazuo,  Mich.  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
Buying:?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  DIAL! 


SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main. 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W,  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


WANT  TO  SELL?  List  with  us.  No 
paper  too  big-  none  too  small.  Enter¬ 
prising  and  financially  qualifie<l  buyers 
desire  to  liecome  publishers.  Your  con¬ 
fidence  re8pecte<l.  Dixie  Newspapers, 
Brokers,  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Ala. 


.ANNOUNCMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

VERNON  V.  PAINE. 
Quality  Newspapers 
R99  W.  Bonita.  Claremont.  Calif. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
l>oses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 


SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South  and  Southeast.  Newspaper 
Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CLEAN.  .SOUND.  SAFE  WEEKUES 
— Wis.  S85M-$210M;  Colo.  $60M;  Ho. 
$126M;  S.  Dak.  t90M;  Ark.  I115M;  Fla. 
$320M  ;  Others,  Marion  R.  Krehbiel.  Box 
I  88,  Norton.  Kansas. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

2  EXCLUSIVE  CALIP.  WEEKLIES 
■arvinK  rich  rural  empire:  farm,  fac¬ 
tory  and  huse  construction  payroll.  Ex¬ 
cellent  plant — isolated — Krossing  at  rate 
of  $160,000.  Price  $130,000  for  quick 
salal  Only  $36,000  down  I  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif. 

We  have  an  unusual  number  of  ex¬ 
cellent  medium-priced  weeklies  in 
Michigan  and  surrounding  states. 

LEN  FEIGHNHai  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

1.  WESTERN  SUBURBAN.  Gross  ex- 
ceeds  $200,000.  Excellent  plant. 
Priced  at  $140,000.  Terms. 

2.  EAST  COAST.  Exclusive.  Priced  at 
$100,000.  Terms. 

3.  TRADE  MAGAZINE.  Western 
based.  Priced  at  $100,000.  Terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 

Newspapers  Wanted 

HAVE  SEX'BRAL  extremely  qualifie<l 
buyers  for  newspapers  in  20,000  to  | 
100,000  circulation  class.  Location  no  | 
concern.  Ready  to  do  business  NOW. 
Strictest  Confidence  Assured.  Write  or 
call  Bill  Matthew,  P.O.  Box  12. 
Panama  City,  Florida.  Phono  234-3743. 

SUCCESSFUL  Newspaperman-Busi¬ 
nessman.  33.  experienced  in  editorial, 
advertising,  circulation,  promotion  and 
sales,  will  buy  interest  in  weekly  or 
small  daily.  Can  take  over  small 
interest  at  first,  with  view  towanl 
increased  ownership.  Excellent  for  ex- 
Iiansion-minded  publisher  looking  for  | 
top-notch  partner,  or  for  publisher  i 
who  wants  to  phase  out  gradually  with  ! 
continued  income  from  property.  Prin-  | 
cipals  only.  Box  1195,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WILL  BUY  NEWSPAPER,  magazines, 
other  publications  going  bankrupt  or  i 
losing  money.  Confidential.  Write  Box 
1181,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  I 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features 

CEST  BON!  Sneaky  Male  Vagabond’s 
column  "Where  in  the  World"  and 
"Newsie  Suzie”  quips.  Free  samples. 
Coffey,  5928  Lindenhurst.  Los  Angeles- 
36. 

FEATURE  SERVICE  for  Twice-a- 
Week  Newspapers.  Starts  April  5. 
Write:  Semi-Weekly  Service,  Box  1002, 
Marion,  Ohio. 

Fillers 

HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  copy — save 
time — money,  editorial  and  composing 
costa.  P.O.  Box  5451.  San  Francisco. 


Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SEU  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKPi  -PUCS 


Composing  Room 

USED  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
#880  Varityper  Headliner  Photo  Com- 
ixwing  Machine  and  40  type 
masters 

2  Friden  Justowriter  Recorders 

1  Justowriter  Reproducer 

3  Machine  Stands  w/lO"  shelves  E/C 

2  Electric  type  winders 
2  Strip  printers 

80  News  stands 

Arrangements  for  financing  may  lie 
arranged.  Wichita  World,  1000  Park- 
lane,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


Mail  Room 

TWO  HEAVY  DUTY  CRAWFORD 
single  wrap  machines.  Good  condition. 
B.  L.  Clark,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register. 

Perforator  Tape 

\  PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  *  FRIDBRJ 
8'  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
'  FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
I  P.O.  Box  ’2266,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  l>etter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-11.3  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin.  N.C. 

World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspat>er  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 


G4-4 — 18740 — 6  pocket  mold  disk, 
quadder,  saw,  blower,  feeder,  elec¬ 
tric  metal  pot.  $11,500. 

2  F-4’b— 21884  and  21885—4  ixicket 
mold  disk,  quadder.  saw,  blower. 
fee*ler,  electric  metal  pot.  $8,500 
each. 

Can  he  removed  fully  assemhle<l.  Be¬ 
ing  displaced  by  Linofilm.  Contact: 
Production  Manager  Irvin  Baird,  Kan¬ 
sas  tTity  Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Composing  Room 
Equipment  Available 
For  Sale 

(7)  Model  8  Linotypes,  3  magazine, 
4  pocket  mold  disk  with  Universal 
molds.  \C  electric  pots  and 
motors,  serial  No.’s  45-46.000 
(7)  Mtxlel  20  Teletype  6-unit  Reper¬ 
forators  (396  OPM) 

(36)  Model  20  Teletype  6-unit  printers 
(:596  OPM) 

(5)  Fairchild  Multiface  TT.S  Perfor¬ 
ators  (4  new — still  in  crates) 

(3)  Friden  Flexowriters 

(54)  Runnel  motor  driven  taite  winders 

(30)  14-inch  double  .spool  taiie  reels 

write  or  call 

The  New  York  Time?  Western  Edition 
John  R.  Werner,  Production  Manager 
2560  West  54th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  9()043 
(213)  AXminister  3-4341. 


TOP  QUALITY  PERFORA’TOR  TAPES 
produced  by  fully  integrated  manu¬ 
facturer.  Write  to:  Papertronics,  Inc., 
a  subsidiary  of  Hammermill  Paper  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  56,  Oswego,  New  York 
13126, 

Presses  &  Machinery 

COLUMBIAN-DUPLEX.  8-page,  web- 
fed,  flat  bed,  press.  Ideal  for  weekly 
that  has  outgrown  sheet-fed  with 
folding  and  stuffing.  Complete  with 
motor,  switches,  chases,  rollers.  Can 
bo  removed  without  dismantling.  $2,- 
500.  Argus-Champion,  Newport,  N.  H. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  double  parallel  or  any 
combination.  Accurate  fold — high  speed 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Okla.  City  Machine 
Works.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main.  Okla. 
City,  Okla.  Call  CB  6-8841. 


1  GOSS  JUNIOR  with  stereotype:  1 
Model  "E”  Duplex  8-page  flatbed :  1 
32-page  Hoe  with  stereotype.  W.  E. 
I  Stanley,  Box  243,  Fox  Lake,  Illinois. 
I  justice  7-5051. 


BALLOON  UPPER  FORMER 
for  standard  2  to  1  Tubular 
George  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


.  HOE  4-color  web  perfecting  offset 
I  newspaper  or  circular  press,  twin  fold- 
I  era.  camera,  other  equipment,  will 
print  up  to  16  full  pages  (32  tab)  in 
I  four  colors,  adaptable  to  64  pp.  (128 
‘  tab)  all  black.  For  pictures,  samples, 
I  write  Box  1157,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


;  FOR  sale:— CASH 

Make  Reasonable  Offer 
I  Like  new  10x15  Heidi,  Kelly  B.  26  in. 
'  hand  cutter,  no.  6  Lino.,  mats,  stitcher, 
saw,  cabinets.  Write  Box  43,  Mulberry, 
Ind. 


or 


The  New  York  Times 
Jerry  Korman,  Purchasing  Dept., 
229  W.  43rd  St.,  N.Y.  N.Y.  10036 
(212)  LA  4-1000,  Exten.  8189 


Job  Printing 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  TIME  OPEN 
Tabloids,  Standards,  Booklets 
NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  CO. 
Pinellas  Park,  ETorida  33565 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
EIxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


610  VARITYPER  —  nine  new  fonts, 
all  accessories;  880  Headliner.  Both 
about  one  year  old.  Low  combination 
price.  Observer,  Box  88,  Warren,  Pa. 
RA  3-8200. 


'TUBULAR  PLATE  FINISHER  (Du¬ 
plex)  for  2-to-l  .stereo  press.  Immedi¬ 
ate  delivery.  Neosho  (Mo.)  News. 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  ’TRANSFER 
Co..  Inc., 

(100  Ross  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


JUSTOWRITERS:  2  JU-recorders.  1 
reproducer:  table  Typro.  $4800.  Ger- 
mak,  35  Montclair,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Perforator  Tape 


WHAT  DO  YOU  PAY 

ns  TAPE? 

Portage's  Prices; 

8"  Rolls  @  $.3 1 
14"  Rolls  @  .95 

(Cartons  Only) 

PORTAGE 

newspaper  supply  co. 

44  €.  exchangB  $t.,  akron  9,  ohio 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

6-Unit  high  speed  Scott  multi  unit 
press,  web  width  69  to  68'  under¬ 
fed.  web  detectors.  3-2  heavy  duty 
folder,  23-^  cutoff,  intermittent 
slitter,  Scott  reels,  Jones  automatic 
tension,  2  color  cylinders.  3  G.E. 
100  HP  motors,  si>eeds  48,000  i.p.h. 
Manufactured  in  1934. 

Goss  Unitube — t  units,  1  color 
cylinder 

16  page  Goss  Dek-A-’Tube  —  10 
years  old  —  complete  w/>^  and 
Vt  folder  &  late  style  stereo¬ 
type  equipment. 

Goss  Cox-O-Type 

R.  Hoe  Monarch  #2  Mat  roller — 2 
speed  motor. 

Goss  46U  Mat  roller.  The  indus¬ 
tries  giant,  13,000  lbs.  for 
"around  the  clock"  molding. 
22%'  Pony  Autoplate  w/water 
cooled  arch  and  vacuum  back 
23A'  Pony  Autoplate  w/  water- 
coole<l  arch  and  vacuum  back 
22%'  Tabloid  autoplate  chases 
22%'  Standard  autoplate  chases 
23A'  Standard  autoplate  chases 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndburst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  GE  8-3744  OX  5-5458  N.Y. 


Presses  &  Maehinrry 

ANNOUNCING 

the  LIQUIDATION  of  the 

NEW  YORK  MIRROR 

Mechanical  Plant  Equipment 


PRESSROOM  22-3/4"  cut-off 

3  HOE  VERTICLE  TYPE  PRESSES 
each  of  4  units  single  folder  with  C-H 
Conveyor — 12  units  in  line — on  sub¬ 
structure  with  2-position  roll  brackets 
— Automatic  Tensions. 

1  HOE  DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS 
6  Straight  Pattern  Units — 2  Doubls 
Folders  with  C-H  (Conveyors — on  sub¬ 
structure,  same  as  above. 

1  HOB  DECUPLE  PRESS 
5  Straight  Pattern  Units  with  Doubls 
Folder  and  C-H  Conveyor — on  sub¬ 
structure,  same  as  above. 

8  HOE  OCTUPLE  PANCOAST  PRESSES 
Each  press  has  8  printing  couples,  up 
to  64  pages  collect  run  and  excellent 
for  color  flexibility.  The  original  color 
or  comic  press.  End  fed  with  semi-au¬ 
tomatic  tensions. 

ALL  PRICED  FOR  REASONABLY 
QUICK  REMOVAL.  WILL  SELL 
ALL  OR  PART  OF  ANY  PRESS. 


STEREOTYPE  22-3/4"  cut-off 

(1)  10-Ton  Kemp  Immersion  Metsl 
Pots  complete  with  carbureton 
and  all  accessories. 

(2)  10-Ton  oil  fired  metal  pots 

2  Pairs  Wood  Automatic  Auto¬ 
plates 

1  Pair  Wood  Jr.  Autoplates 

3  Wood  Standard  Autoshavers 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

14  Intertypes  —  Models  C-H-F,  serial 
Nos.  4412  to  22432 — all  with  electric 
pots — feeders — AC  motors. 

18  Intertyi>e  Mags — Racks 

100  Fonts  Mats — Cabinets 

1  Monotype  Strip  Caster 

3  Vandercook  proof  presses,  models 
4—320—325  power 

16  Ad  Makeup  Frames — makeup  stones 
— storage  cabinets — large  Foundry 
Type — Wood  Type— Galleys. 


FLAT  STEREO 

Big  Chief  Remelt  pot  with  dumper  and 
water-cooled  molds. 

Premier  Rotary  Knife  Shaver 

4-Ton  Hoe  Job  Pot 

Hoe  Jig  Saw  and  Drill 

Hoe  Radial  Arm  Router 

Hoe  Monorail  Saw  trimmer,  etc. 


INQUIRIES  AND 
INSPECTION  INVITEDI 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 
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ECU  Il'MENT  MART 

Presses  &  Machinery 

Quifnng  Business 
Sale 

40  pp.  Goss,  2  plates  wide,  color 
deck,  quarter  folder,  perfect  con¬ 
dition. 

24  PP-  ^'Cott,  2  plates  wide,  double 
color  deck,  quarter  folder,  per¬ 
fect  condition. 

Ko.  SO  Linotypes  (2) 

No.  14  Linotypes  (3) 

G-2  Intertype 
Over  100  fonts  of  mats 
Ludlow  with  140  fonts  type 
Ludlow  cabinets,  24  sticks 
Elrods  (2)  some  molds 
Turtles  (14)  Chases  (30) 

Plate  sh-aver,  saws,  metal  band  saw, 
miscellaneous  stereo  equipment. 
Hammond  Glider  saw  and  2  C&G 
saws. 

Page  proof  press,  galley  cabinets, 
tables,  foundry  type,  magazine 
racks.  Rouse  miterer,  dump 
trucks,  makeup  tables,  light  fix¬ 
tures,  and  hundreds  of  other 
items. 

Priced  to  move,  come  and  see, 
vacating  building, 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS.  INC. 

21  N.  Main  East  St.  Louis,  III 
Bridge  1-1480 


Help  Wented 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


GOSS 

ROTARY  PRESS 

3-Unit  tS-page  high  speed  low  con¬ 
struction  press.  Double  folder,  22%" 
cut-off.  End  roll  paper  brackets  with 
electric  hoists.  60-inch  wide  Web.  Pony 
Autoplate,  electric  metal  furnace.  Sla- 
Hi  Former  and  curved  router. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.V.  10017 

8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  Type  Units.  2  double  folders, 
221)1*'  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
color  humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels,  Cline 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available 
Now  I  Located  Pasadena.  Californian 
Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


Administrative 

COMPTROLLER  WANTE3D  —  100,000 
circulation  newspaper  combination  lo¬ 
cated  in  Area  4  (coastal  city)  seeks  a 
Chief  Accountant  and  Comptroller.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  for  young  CPA 
with  initiative  and  solid  experience  in 
all  phases  of  accountancy  to  grow 
with  an  aggressive,  expanding  organi¬ 
zation.  Must  have  the  ability  to  take 
charge  and  re-organize  accounting 
systems,  to  analyze  operations  and 
costs  in  budgetary  planning  and  con¬ 
trol  and  to  handle  all  phases  of  tax 
reporting.  In  reply  state:  age.  marital 
status,  current  earnings,  data  avail¬ 
able.  Also  list  personal  and  business 
references  and  a  complete  resume  of 
experience.  Answer:  Box  1173,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  We’re 
looking  for  an  intelligent  man  with 
some  experience  who  wants  a  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity  with  a  growing  or¬ 
ganization.  He  would  take  over  a 
distribution  system  involving  carriers 
and  mail  —  paid  and  controlled  news¬ 
papers.  Send  complete  resume  with 
salary  requirements.  Box  1190,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
wanted  for  Area  1  daily  with  7,500 
circulation.  Send  resume  to  Box  1128, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
for  south  suburban  Chicago  weekly. 
Must  be  thoroughly  experienced.  Prefer 
man  with  knowledge  of  all  phases  of 
newspaper  publishing.  Top  opportunity 
with  long-established  company.  Good 
salary  —  many  benefits.  Write:  Mr. 
Edward  Lerner,  728  W.  66th  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago-21,  III.,  or  ’phone:  Hudson  7-1400 
for  interview. 


EXPERUSNCED  ADTERTTSINO  SALESMAN 
for  New  York  State  publishing  firm’s 
weekly  and  monthly  publications.  Must 
have  proven  sales  record.  Position 
offers  excellent  future,  with  growth 
potential.  Forward  resume,  experience 
and  salary  desired.  Rondout  Valley 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  31,  Ellen- 
ville.  New  York. 


ONE  UNITUBULAR  UNIT,  can  be 
added  to  your  Unitubular  press.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

AB  DUPLEX — Company  serviced  :  good 
shape,  immediate  delivery;  motor  equip¬ 
ment,  chases,  extra  parts  go  with  deal 
at  $2,600,  Tribune  Pub.  Co.,  Carters- 
ville,  Ga. 


6-UNIT  GOSS 
UNIVERSAL 

At  Borgaia  Price 
22  Ve"  Cutoff 

48-Psge  capacity,  I  color  cylinder. 
Initial  installation  5  units  Jan.  ’51; 
tth  unit  and  color  cylinder  installed 
late  1954.  Kdaximum  spaed  40,000. 
G.  E.  press  controls — 100  H.P.  motor. 
Due  for  release  In  August.  Owner 
wishes  to  sell  now.  Located  San 
Matao,  California. 

Offered  exclusively  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
for  large  daily-Sunday,  Zona  2.  $7600. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1176, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  SALESMAN  and  Assistant  Man¬ 
ager  for  small  North  Carolina  PM 
daily.  Opportunity  for  advancement  to 
Manager.  Good  salary  plus  incentive. 
Box  1162,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small 
progressive  Southwest  Ohio  weekly  — 
aggressive  young  man  who  can  handle 
layouts,  plan  campaign  and  sell.  Send 
resume  to:  Box  1219,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  MIDWEST  DAILY 
30,000  bracket  has  opening  for  well- 
rounded  retail  ad  salesman.  Layout  a 
must.  Excellent  starting  salary,  best 
working  conditions,  congenial  staff, 
many  fringe  benefits.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  1170,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


SPLENDID  OPPORTONITY  on  Texas 
Gulf  Coast  daily  for  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector  experience  and  capable  in  all 
phases.  Must  be  a  leader,  able  to 
recruit,  train  and  enthuse  salesmen ; 
love  to  sell  and  promote,  and  willing 
to  prove  himself.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  1136,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


Editorial 

REPORTER  (man  or  woman)  wanted 
for  position  on  Pekin  (III.)  Daily 
Times,  Write  to:  Managing  Editor. 


WHERE  IS  TTIB  YOUNG  WRITER 
with  a  flair  —  the  guy  who  can  turn 
an  off-beat  assignment  into  sparkling 
prose,  but  who  won’t  turn  up  his  nose 
at  straightforward  reporting?  We’d 
like  to  find  our  man  on  the  way  up, 
with  small  daily  or  college  experience, 
give  him  a  couple  of  years  varied  work 
on  a  medium-small  daily  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area,  pass  him  on  to  the  big- 
time  or  make  him  an  editor.  Pho¬ 
tography  would  be  a  bonus.  Send  us 
three  samples  ot  your  best  featurs 
work.  Box  1011,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  RBPOR’TER 
for  19,000  PM  daily  in  Piedmont  Vir¬ 
ginia,  with  6-day,  36-hour  work  week. 
Go^  pay  and  many  fringe  benefits. 
Prefer  man  with  at  least  two  years’ 
experience.  Box  1095,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPYREADER  AND  MAKEUP  for 
financial  department.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing,  Metropolitan  daily.  Box  1175,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

GENERAL  REPOR’TER,  3  to  6  years’ 
experience.  Connecticut  daily.  Give  de¬ 
tails  on  education,  experience,  salary 
desired.  Box  1148,  Elditor  St  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  established 
small  daily  going  offset.  We’re  looking 
for  that  rare  combination :  a  young 
man  or  woman  with  writing  ability, 
an  eye  for  pictures,  news  sense,  a 
grasp  of  layout  and  the  energy  to  work 
long  and  hard  putting  out  the  kind  of 
pace-setting  pr<^uct  that  will  make  a 
name  for  the  editor,  as  well  as  the 
paper.  Salary  $125-$150.  Chart  Area  6. 
Show  us  what  you’ve  done.  Box  1146, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER  —  WEEaCLY  PUBLICA’nON 
serving  business  community  in  indus¬ 
trial  Midwest  city.  Experienced.  Submit 
complete  resume  and  references;  state 
salary  requirements.  Box  1130,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


Asst.  Women's  Editor 

Elxperienced  gal  to  fill  the  number  two 
six>t  in  our  award-winning  women’s 
dept,  by  April  1st.  Ability  to  handle 
full  range  of  women’s  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  is  essential.  Prefer  mature  wom¬ 
an  who’s  ready  to  settle  down  in  this 
unique  metropolitan  community. 

Written  reply  in  confidence,  including 
resume,  to:  Personnel  Dept.,  Press- 
Gazette,  P.  O.  Bo.x  430,  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin  54306, 


COPYREIADEIR  —  Minimum  5  years’ 
desk  experience.  Send  resume  to:  Thos. 
Jobson,  Managing  Editor,  Asbury  Park 
Press.  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


EDITORIAL  JOB-FINDING 
BROCHURE 

Where  are  your  best  long-range  op¬ 
portunities?  What  are  the  facts  about 
wages  on  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
magazines,  house  organs,  in  PR,  book 
t>ublishing,  radio-TV  and  other  com¬ 
munications  fields?  'This  brochure  and 
l>er8onal  analysis  of  your  job  chances 
mailed  free.  Send  address  and  letter 
with  background  material.  Birch  Per¬ 
sonnel  Service,  67  E  Madison,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois  60603, 


OPEINING  F'OR  YOUNG,  aggressive 
reporter  interested  in  business,  stock- 
minded.  Elxcellent  opportunity.  Metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Zone  2.  Box  1172,  Elditor 
Si  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

Pony  Autoplate  23  ft"  cut-off. 

Standard  Pony  Autoplate  21%"  cut-off, 
Goss  Enclosed  router  23ft" 

Crabtree  Enclosed  router  22%" 
Tubular  curved  plate  router 
Tubular  Plate  finishing  machine 
30  to  100  HP  motor  press  drives 
Elxtra  Control  boards  for  presses 
George  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


MONOMELT  ROTARY  SHAVER.  Ex¬ 
tra  cutter.  Good  condition.  G.  May- 
miller,  Californian,  Salinas,  Calif. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

Li  notypea — I  ntertypea— Ludlows 
PRINTCRAPT  REPRESENTA’nVES’ 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


USED  Automatic  Power  Lift  Rle  to 
^re  newspaper  forms.  Write:  Jerry 
Taylor,  Foreman.  The  Star-News,  P.  O. 
Box  728.  Chula  Vista,  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETTE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLEStS 
S’TERBO  EQUIPMEINT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


GOSS  or  Model  "A”  Duplex  Press 
Indicate  when  available 
Box  1211  Elditor  &  Publisher 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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HELP  W.\NTED 

HELP  WANTED  1 

HELP  WANTED 

HEIJ»  WANTl  D 

Editorial  1 

Editorial  1 

Editorial 

Editorial 

EXPANDING  16.000  DAILY  —  Chart 
Area  2  —  haa  attractive  ijoaition  for 
well-rounded  newsman  capable  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  responsibility.  Interest  in 
editorial  writing  desirable.  Salary  and 
title  open.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
1166.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


LIVEI.T  MOR.VINO  PA.  NEWBPAPEn. 
strong  on  local  news,  circulation  6.800. 
seeks  city  editor.  Camera  experience 
desirable.  Good  community  for  family 
man  in  one  of  state’s  leading  recrea¬ 
tion  areas.  Herald.  Titusville.  Pa.  J. 
B.  Stes'enson.  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  —  (Tiallenging 
editorial  position  with  small  progres¬ 
sive  Ohio  weekly.  Good  pay.  hospitali¬ 
zation.  life  insurance  plan.  Send 
resume  to;  Box  1220.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Um  Ra«*t  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
InsarHoa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payabit  with 
onitr)  4  tiMM  •  80c  per  line  uch 
insertiM;  3  timn  A  90c;  2  A  $1.00; 
1  tine  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc 
far  box  tarrice  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimuai 
Air-nail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  tend  irreplaceable  clippints,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  it  made  far  then.  EAP 
cannot  bo  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  suppiv 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
envelope  tp  EMP  ClassHled  Department 
by  tending  self-addressed  10c  stamped 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIRCATIONS: 
4  times  A  $1.2S  per  lino  eueb  Insertion; 
3  times  A  $1.35;  2  A  $1.45;  1  Une 
$1.55  par  lino.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  boo 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  axtra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  artcr) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  iina 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
E&P  ciassibed  advartisinf  is  set  in  6  point 
type.  Advertisementt  set  completoN  in 
frWnt  up  to  a  OMximum  of  20  linos, 
without  white  space,  displw  baadt,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specHltd  rate  (tee 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser- 
tiont)  on  a  Iina  count  basis.  For  tnamplc, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  clastilad  lint 
rate,  etc. 

Advortistments  utinp  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  bends,  text  or  sipnature 
in  Voduo  Lipbt  8,  10,  12,  or  lA^ut 
maximum,  will  be  charpod  by  Mta  rule 
mansuremant— -(14  lints  per  Tach)  at 
the  prevaiiinp  rate  far  the  number  of 
insortions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  Tho  use  of 
rules,  boldfaca,  cuts,  or  othor  decorations 
ebanpos  your  classitad  ad  to  “clatsHlad 
display.”  The  rata  far  Clatsilod  Display 
is  $2.50  par  apato  lino— $35  par  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIHED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tnutdoy,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  charactors  and/or  spaces  ptr 
linc.  Mo  abbroviationt.  Baa  holdort' 
Mantitias  bold  in  strict  canidtnee.  Ro- 
pliot  mailod  daily.  Editor  A  Publitbar 
rttarvos  the  ripbt  to  adit  all  copy. 


REPORTER  by  S.C.  daily.  State  ex- 
I«rience,  salary  exjiected.  Box  1184, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  SPOT 


for  young  reporter  who  wants  to  do 
thorough  job  of  covering  municipal 
lieat  and  features  for  national  award¬ 
winning.  rapidly-expanding,  medium¬ 
sized  New  Jersey  daily.  Must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  dig,  have  real  writing  flair. 
Reliability,  responsibility,  initiative  a 
must.  Night  side.  Car  essential.  Good 
pay  —  top  lenefits  —  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Right  spot  for  man  (or 
woman)  to  display  talent.  Box  1180, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  MANAGING  EDITOR.  Zone 
2,  weekly  group.  Start  $125  car 
allowance.  At  least  5  years'  experience. 
Must  know  desk  and  photo.  If  you 
can’t  spell,  don’t  bother  replying.  Op¬ 
portunity  here.  Write  Box  1150,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  OUR  MAN? 

MetroiK>litan  ilaily  Tiew8pai>er 
in  Zone  3  oflferR  inte^estin^; 
asftitrnment  and  >roo<l  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  exi>enencetl  at 
ropy  desk  and  telegraph  ;  also 
have  oi>eninjr  for  enterprisinff 
rej»orter:  good  salary  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  with  liberal 
lienehts.  including;  hospitaliza¬ 
tion.  life  insurance,  an<l  i>rn- 
sion.  Write  jfivinsr  (lunlihca- 
tions  to: 

BOX  1208 
Editor  &  Publisher 


Editor  &  Publisher 

BSD  Third  Avu..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.,  10022 
Fheuu  PLom  2-7050 


'  EDITOR  for  Pennsylvania  weekly  with 
tradition  of  i>olitical  independence  and 
outspoken  comment  on  public  issues. 
Our  editor  must  have  compassionate 
interest  in  iieople.  lively  sense  of 
nows,  ability  to  discern  the  significant, 
appreciation  of  history’s  effects  on 
today’s  happenings  and  today’s  in¬ 
fluence  on  history,  zeal  for  defining 
social  problems  and  promoting  efforts 
to  solve  them.  We  neeil  proficient  news¬ 
man  committed  to  pursuit  of  truth, 
supremely  confident  of  his  ability  to 
j  compete  with  daily  newspapers,  humble 
j  enough  to  work  for  and  with  people 
I  to  achieve  higher  values  in  living.  Yes. 

I  we  want  a  man  who  reads  looks  as 
I  well  as  newspapers.  We  make  generous 
i  use  of  local  photographs,  features,  and 
I  opinions;  we  do  not  lean  on  wire 
!  services  or  canneil  copy.  Ser\'e  lower 
I  end  of  Northumberland  County.  Your 
personal  life  matters:  give  references 
I  as  to  character  and  professional  abilitv. 
Will  arrange  interview.  Apply  in 
writing  to  (leorge  W.  Shroyer,  Sha- 
mokin  Citizen,  Shamokin,  Pa. 


I  EDITOR — Top  job  on  lively  Zone  1 
I  small-city  afternoon  daily.  Must  lie 
i  thoroughly  experience*!  —  demonstrateil 
administrative  ability  to  building  and 
directing  staff — and  write  incisive  edi¬ 
torials,  know  wire,  layout.  Write  all 
qualifications  and  nee<is  in  first  letter. 

;  ^x  1210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR’S  SPOT  on  small  New  Mexico 
daily  opening  in  30  days.  The  man  we 
need  must  be  able  to  take  charge  of 
editorial  department.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Contact:  Bill 
King.  Box  1059,  ’Ajcumcari,  N.  M. 


EXPERIENCED  POLICE  REPORTER 
with  minimum  of  2  years  on  daily 
in  excess  of  25,000  circulation,  wanted 
for  afternoon  daily  in  Tucson,  Arizona. 
Basic  working  hours  4  p.m.  to  mid¬ 
night,  five  days  a  week.  Give  complete 
personal  and  professional  background, 
state  salary  requirements.  Apply  in 
writing  only  to  William  Small  Jr..  .As¬ 
sistant  Publisher,  Tucson  Daily  Citizen. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
male,  5  years’  exijerience.  Starting 
salary  $135.50.  Nights.  Five-day,  37Vj 
hour  week.  Liberal  fringes.  New  Jersey 
daily — N.  Y.  Metropolitan  area.  Box 
1215,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


MANAGING  EDITOR  wante<l  who  can, 
strangely  enough,  manage  and  hire 
for  staff  of  11,  and  edit  a  13,000  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  paper  for  the  area. 
No  Lieblings  need  apply,  but  we  *lo 
want  a  man.  35-45,  who  is  never  satis¬ 
fied  with  less  than  the  liest — and  who 
ran  breathe  new  life  into  an  already 
growing  newspaper.  Must  Iw  qualifie<l 
to  handle  e<litorial  page.  We’re  going 
to  publish  and  we  want  a  man  to  make 
it  worthwhile,  so  if  you  can  handle  it. 
writel  Zone  5.  Box  1205,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEW.SMAN  to  run  department  on  7M 
6-day  P.M.  State  all,  salary  by  letter 
only.  Jim  Boone,  Suffolk  (Va)  News- 
Herald. 

NEWSMAN  WANTED  —  Immediate 
oi>ening  available  for  good  reporter  on 
young  staff.  Six-day  medium  daily 
serving  wide-awake  progressive  com¬ 
munity.  Prefer  m.an  with  some  college 
or  some  experience.  Write  or  Call : 
Fred  Wortham,  Borger  News-Herald, 
Borger.  Texas. 


REPORTER,  camera  experience  desir¬ 
able.  for  fast-moving,  offset  semi¬ 
weekly.  Want  man  with  long-range 
view,  to  fill  six>t  with  excellent  ik>- 
tential.  Zones  1.  2  preferre*!.  Write  or 
call  John  W.  Nash,  Times  Publishing 
Co..  Box  539,  New  Milford,  Conn.  EL 

REPORTER  first,  ad  man  second  for 
combination  job  on  weekly.  Will  train. 
Send  resume,  references,  .salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Lamy, 
Editor,  I>ake  Placid  News.  Lake  Placid, 
N.Y. 

REPORTEJR— Central  Illinois  daily  has 
an  oi>portunity  for  beginner  or  seasone*! 
man.  Salary  to  $132.00  for  Sf’i  hour 
week.  Contact:  John  Schweitzer.  Lind- 
sa.v-Schaub  Newspapers,  Decatur.  Ill., 
giving  full  particulars.  An  equal  op- 
ixjrtunity  employer! 


REPORTERS 
COPY  EDITORS 

The  Louisville  Times  is  interested  in 
receiving  applications  for  positions  as 
general-assignment  reporters  and  copy 
editors.  We  prefer  young  men  or  wom¬ 
en,  college  graduates,  with  two  years’ 
or  more  experience  and  a  lively,  intelli¬ 
gent  interest  in  good  newspapering. 
Send  resume  to  Cleve  Rumble,  Director 
of  Employee  Relations.  The  Louisville 
Times,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky. 


REWRITE 


Metropolitan  daily  in 
zone  2  needs  men 
with  a  minimum  of 
5  years’  experience. 
Great  growth  poten¬ 
tial  because  of  plan¬ 
ned  expansion. 

Please  submit  letter 
of  application  to  Box 
1218, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER,  general  auipi.  } 
nient,  features,  some  experience;  pho.  I 
tography  helpful:  ideal  spot  on  PH  ' 
daily  of  9,400  for  capable  man  who 
prefers  smaller  city  environment:  good 
pay :  iiension  and  group  hospital  pUn,. 
Send  samples,  resume  to  Managing 
Editor,  Vidette-Messenger,  Valparaiio, 
Ind. 


Mechanical-Production 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
for  mid-western  daily  of  30,006  circula¬ 
tion.  Must  be  capable  of  faking  full 
charge  of  comfiosing  room,  preu  ud 
stereo  operations  and  of  training  crew 
in  operation  of  semi-cylindric  oblique 
press.  Box  1182,  Editor  &  PublisW. 

PRESSMAN  experienced  in  job  letter- 
firess  and  offset  who  had  a  keen  desire 
to  liecome  a  newspaper  web  pressnun 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Steady  day 
situation.  Communicate  with  William 
Stribling,  The  Daily  Olympian, 
Olympia,  Washington. 


M.ACHINIST — 17  machine  plant.  ITS 
experience  necessary.  Union,  3.>.honr 
week,  nights.  $147.50.  Scale  will  in- 
crease  to  $155.50.  Excellent  fringe 
lienefits.  Californian.  Bakersfield.  Cali- 
fornia,  attention  Cum|>osing  Room 
Foreman. 

MECHANICAL  PRODItCTION 
Production  Manager  for  cold  type  com¬ 
posing  room  of  offset  weekly.  Take 
charge  small  shop  with  expansion 
plans,  emphasis  arlvertising,  makeup, 
t>aste-un.  Zone  2.  State  salary,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1212.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  Miscellaneoui 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennayl- 
vania  newspafiers.  Our  members  need 
well-qualifie<l  reiiorters,  editor,  adver¬ 
tising,  circul-ation  and  back  shop  per¬ 
sonnel.  Write,  PNPA.  2717  N.  Front 
Street.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110,  for  ap 
plication  form. 


Public  Relations 

j  THOUSANDS  of  $7,000-170.000  joli 
'  available.  Get  free  report.  National 
j  Employment  Reports,  519-EP  Center, 
Racine.  Wisconsin. 


PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

Large,  progressive  mid-Atlantic 
industrial  has  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  ( I )  editor,  employes 
magazine  or  (2)  writer  in  news 
bureau  of  public  relations  de¬ 
partment.  Position  requires  re¬ 
cent  college  graduate,  preferably 
In  Journalism,  who  was  editor 
or  assistant  of  college  publica¬ 
tion.  Experience — ( I )  economics- 
education  writing,  publication 
layout,  and  production  mechan¬ 
ics:  (2)  three  to  five  years  news¬ 
paper,  wire-service  or  magazine 
writing,  accustomed  to  writing 
to  a  deadline  and  under  pressure. 
Write  in  confidence  giving  age, 
education,  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to: 

Bex.  No.  1200 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 

OmO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intent]^  Instnietion 
Fi«e  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic  \ 

GEORGIA,  CAKOLINAS:  Experienced 
city  editor,  foreiitn  correspondent, 
awsrd-winninK  writer,  seeks  position 
as  colleKc  level  instructor — small  or 
large  institution.  Box  1165,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

newsman.  32.  fine  background,  seeks 
teaching  i><>8t.  Box  1194,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER.  32,  BS,  J-School 
trained,  eight  years’  all  with  same 
major  daily,  seeks  to  match  experience 
and  enthusiasm  with  challenge  and 
responsibility.  Want  college  or  pro 
beat,  sports  editorship  or  university 
athl^ic  news  |)Ost.  Box  1139.  Editor 
i  Publisher. 

Administrative 

SEH3C  GENERAL  MANAGER’S  position 
—10,000  to  15,000  circulation.  Knowl¬ 
edge  all  departments,  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  and  mechanical.  Experience 
labor  relations.  Presently  Advertising 
Director  ,'iO.OOO  combination.  Elxcellent 
credentials.  Family.  In  30’s.  Box  1144, 
liditor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER-MANAGER:  Large  week¬ 
ly  or  small  daily.  Twenty-nine  years' 
e\perienre.  Thorough  knowletige  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  etliting,  advertising,  peri¬ 
odical  anil  commercial  printing  plant 
(letterpress  anil  otfset).  Creative,  iun- 
bitious.  Box  O.lt,  Bridgeville,  Dela. 


SEA.SONED  NEWSPAPERMAN,  ex- 
perienceil  business  departments,  pro¬ 
duction  and  lalH>r  negotiations,  seeks 
management  iiosition  medium  daily. 
Available  for  interview.  Box  1202,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

YOUNG  (36)  SALESMAN.  Assistant 
Manager  desires  opi)ortunity  to  serve 
metlium-sized  daily  as  manager,  or 
larger  i>aper  as  assistant.  Family  man 
—  community  leader  —  sells  through 
service.  Will  relocate.  Eleven  years’ 
local  display  experience  on  10,000  daily, 
two  years'  on  metropolitan  daily. 
I’resently  employed,  but  available  al¬ 
most  immetliately.  Call,  write  or  wire 
direct  to:  David  A.  Ijtcy,  141  Beech 
Lane,  N.W.,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio, 
for  personal  interview  or  resume. 


FLEDGINf;  General  .Assignment  Re¬ 
porter,  married.  college.  with  6 
months’  experience  on  city  daily,  de¬ 
sires  to  relocate.  Expect  only  b^in- 
ner’s  salary-  -more  interested  in  addi¬ 
tional  experience ;  can  also  handle 
camera,  sports.  Iieat  work,  features. 
Box  1213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ON  DESK.  SPORTS  15  YEARS.  A.B. 
Age  36.  Sober.  Ousted  in  staff  cut. 
(Vnce  valeilictorian  Anywhere  in  East. 
Box  1199,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

aRCUIJVTION  MANAGER  available 
for  non-metro.  All  angle  experience — 
small-medium  and  metro;  ABC.,  boy 
expert.  Promotion,  Permanent,  con- 
gmial,  profitable  future  prime  requi¬ 
sites.  Top  references.  Presently  assist¬ 
ant.  Reasonable  notice.  Box  1109,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 

CIRCULATION  MANAGBHt.  15  years’ 
experience  in  all  phases — combination 
and  competitive  papers  —  ABC  and 
"Little  Merchant."  Seek  position  where 
initiative  and  ability  determine  future. 
Prefer  Zones  3-4-6.  Box  1082,  Editor 
i  Publisher, 

COUNTRY  CIRCULATION 
SALES  MANAGER 
Available  for  position  Zone  1  or  2. 
Thirty  years’  experience  on  New  York 
Mirror  in  sales  distribution,  traffic 
ABC  nnd  office  routine.  Box  1193, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


Classified  Advertising 


EMPLOYER)  CAM — 9%  years’  experi¬ 
ence  (25-100,000) — desires  challenging 
opportunity  as  CAM.  Any  location  if 
convinced  it’s  of  a  permanent  nature 
with  advancement  possibilities  depend¬ 
ing  on  my  ability.  Family  man.  Self¬ 
starter.  References.  Proven  revenue 
und  linage  builder.  Ability  to  inspire 
staff  to  work  in  harmony  to  achieve 
maximum  worth  to  publisher.  Corre¬ 
spondence  leading  to  interview  could 
prove  to  ))e  mutually  beneficial.  Box 
1111,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

CAM — 25  Years’  experience  (25-320,- 
000),  Pnslucer!  Now  available.  Bo.\ 
1209,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  (35) 

Top  comi>etitive  NY  Retail  Manager 
•ssks  major  paper  to  build  into  ’’mar¬ 
ket  place’’  of  merchandising  activity. 
Full  responsibility.  Relocate.  Box  1154, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEIED  A  WRITEK-EDITOR  T  Available 
Jan.  1965  after  world  tour.  Elxperienee: 
newspaper,  house  organ,  PR.  Now  PR 
manager.  Box  1089,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

WIRE  EIDITOR  20,000  daily  seeks  same 
job,  better  future  on  larger  paper. 
Box  1086,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

EUROPEAN  POSmON  SOUGHT  by 
reporter,  30,  four  years’  25,000-|-  daily. 
Conversant  in  German.  Excellent 
record.  Will  consider  allied  fields.  Box 
1126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST,  31,  veteran,  college 
graduate.  5  years’  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  ;  some  photography ;  not 
genius  but  sincere,  hard  worker,  wel¬ 
comes  responsibility.  Good  references. 
Seeks  job  with  financial  potential  in 
such  areas  as  magazine,  publishing, 
production  (including  TV  or  film), 
promotion,  public  relations.  Box  1121, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

CITY  ERIITOR,  43.  LARGE  DAILY, 
stymied  by  publisher’s  relatives,  seeks 
challenging  editorship,  managing  edi¬ 
tor’s  job.  Will  relocate.  Strong  back¬ 
ground.  ’Top  references  Box  1138,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  JOB  WANTED  by  reporter.  28, 
with  8  years’  experience  on  New  York 
City  area  dailies.  Done  some  head¬ 
writing,  copy  reading,  layout.  Family 
man.  Box  1163,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

DEISKMAN — Veteran  on  major  dailies. 
Heavy  experience  sports-editing,  wires, 
makeup,  rewrite,  photos.  Alert— imagi¬ 
native — responsible — mobile.  Box  1177, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
38-year-old  award-winning  journalist 
will  build  your  paper  into  a  real  force 
for  community  action.  Proven  (20 
years)  editor,  writer,  administrator. 
Strong  on  perspective,  detail,  layout, 
pictures,  enthusiasm.  Now  PR  Direc¬ 
tor  for  major  aerospace  firm.  5-figure 
salary.  Box  1197,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 

EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Eimployers  and  Elmployees. 
PRESS 

Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 

♦•EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  bouse  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXfoid  7-6728 

F ree  Lance 


Free  Lance 

MEDICAL  COLUMN:  M.D.  with  broad 
experience  available:  also  for  sinaller 
papers.  Box  1096,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical-Production 

LET  ME  REUEIVE  YOU  of  your 
production  problems.  Under  40.  Six¬ 
teen  years’  experience,  11  supervisory. 
Box  1187,  Eiditor  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Personable:  age  in  408 :  experienced 
7-day  multi-shift  operation:  familiar 
hot  and  cold  type,  TTS.  Available  now 
for  interview.  Seeking  position  near 
college.  Box  1206,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

E'OREMANSHIP  WANTED  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Experienced  in  complete  news- 
|)aper  color.  Zones  5,  6,  8.  E'amily 
Man.  Box  1203,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
Composing  Room  E'oreman  on  medium 
siz^  daily.  Supervisory  experience  on 
large  and  small  dailies.  University 
Graduate.  Union.  Age  41.  Resume  on 
request.  Prefer  Western  States.  Box 
1214,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 


WEST  GERMANY  PERMANENT  FLORIDA  OPPORTUNITY 

Canadian  newspaper  correspondent  sought  by  prize-winning  photographer, 
covering  West  Germany,  France,  is  Seventeen  years’  on  large  daily.  Desk 
interested  in  new  assignments.  Write:  experience.  38  years  old — 2  years’  col- 
P.  C.  Whitehouse,  I.«88ingstras8e  5.  lege.  Has  family.  Box  1149,  Editor  A 
E’rankfurt  Main,  W.  Germany.  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address. 


Classification. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  30,000  AM  M 
in  2-pnper  city  wants  to  stay  in  West.  '  g 
Young.  All  references.  Was  city  editor  I  y 
— 25,000  PM:  news  editor — 5.000  PM;  ]  ^ 
managing  editor,  weekly.  Box  1167,  i  — 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher.  I  “3 


VEIRSA’nLE  WRITER,  currently  in 
travel  promotion  field  —  with  back¬ 
ground  in  book  publishing  and  con¬ 
gressional  reporting  —  seeks  opportun¬ 
ity  on  house  editorial  or  PR  staff. 
Zone  1  or  2,  Box  1186,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DESKWOMAN  seeks  dayside  wire  or 
copy  editor’s  post — Kansas,  Missouri. 
Illinois.  Oklahoma,  Arkansas.  Ten 
years’  experience;  4  in  second  spot  on 
40,000  A.M.  Know  make-up.  Box  1207, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

DEISIRE  SPOT  on  special  sections, 
magazine  or  ropy  desk.  Excellent  on 
layout  nnd  editing;  good  on  headlines. 
Write  Box  1201,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERlENf^D  NEWSPAPER  WOM- 
AN  seeks  job  in  Zone  2  or  3.  Prefers 
copy  desk,  but  will  consider  reporting. 
Box  1204,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WRITER,  seven  years’  experience, 
wants  challenging  European  post. 
Multilingual,  29,  degree  plus.  Box  1198, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


O  Assign  a  bax  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  L'.  Brown 

Government  Control 


group  such  as  newspapers  in  all  motion  picture  distributors, 
avoiding  the  censorship  by  legis-  Guerin  said  that  the  I'ffice  had 
lation  they  oppose  so  vigorously,  tried  in  vain  for  severnl  months 
Most  newspapers  are  dedi-  to  persuade  distributors  to  tone 
cated  to  the  same  “good  taste”  down  their  advertising  by  means 
in  advertising  that  the  exhibi-  of  private  talks,  letters,  direc¬ 
tors  profess  to  embrace.  A  little  tives,  etc.” 
cooperation  between  the  adver-  World  Press  News  and  Ad- 
tiser  and  the  meduim  in  this  vertisers’  Review,  London,  re- 


An  investigation  of  ticket  sell¬ 
ing  practices  of  New  York 
theaters,  play  producers  and 
ticket  brokers  has  revealed  what 
everj'body  already  knew:  A  lot 
of  money  changes  hands  in  the 
form  of  graft  in  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  hard-to-get  ducats 
for  hit  shows.  Some  of  the  New 
York  papers  have  called  it  “ice.” 
Ticket  scalpers  have  been  around 
for  longer  than  we  can  remem¬ 
ber. 

What  amazed  us  about  the 
whole  performance  was  the  tacit 
admission  of  some  theater 
owners  that  they  could  not  con¬ 
trol  their  own  business  and  their 
expression  of  willingness  to  ac¬ 
cept  some  form  of  government 
regulation. 

If  industries  do  not  police 
themselves,  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  Congress  or  some  gov¬ 
ernment  bureau  will  attempt  to 
step  into  the  vacuum  and  rege¬ 
late  it.  The  hand  of  government 
control  is  already  felt  in  many 
segments  of  our  commercial  life 
— railroads,  utilities,  alcoholic 
beverages,  agriculture,  to  name 
only  a  few,  plus  the  advertising 
practices  of  some  of  these  and 
many  others  at  both  the  federal 
and  state  levels — and  there  are 
proposals  to  thrust  that  hand 
into  packaging  and  labeling  of 
consumer  goods,  cigaret  produc¬ 
tion  and  advertising,  etc. 

One  would  think  that  busi¬ 
nessmen  competing  in  any  busi¬ 
ness  or  industry  would  do  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  avoid 
further  government  regulation 
of  our  economic  life  rather  than 
ask  for  more. 

«  *  « 

A  few  weeks  ago  it  looked  as 
if  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  was  going  to  impose 
further  regulations  on  the  broad¬ 
casting  industry  because  of  over¬ 
commercialization.  It  seemed  to 
be  an  almost  unanimous  opinion, 
at  least  among  the  viewers  of 
television,  that  something  had 
to  be  done  and  it  didn’t  look  as 
if  the  broadcasters  were  going 
to  do  it  on  their  own. 

But  FCC  stayed  its  hand  at 
the  last  moment,  probably  on  the 
assurance  the  industry  would  do 
something,  which  it  soon  did. 
The  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  strengthened  its 
“Code”  and  adopted  tighter  pro¬ 
gramming  and  presentation  re¬ 
strictions  on  television  commer¬ 
cials. 

Of  even  more  importance  was 
the  subsequent  action  of  the 
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users  of  television  advertising, 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  in  proposing  a  broad 
plan  to  increase  the  amount  of 
entertainment  time  in  television 
shows  and  reduce  the  number 
of  interruptive  elements  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  programs 
and  at  the  station  break — com¬ 
mercials,  station  or  network  pro¬ 
motion,  program  credits,  etc. 

By  taking  steps  to  police  them¬ 
selves,  NAB  and  ANA  have 
avoided  further  government  con¬ 
trol  of  broadcasting  and  if  they 
work  together  to  see  that  the 
“Code”  is  observed  they  may 
forestall  such  attempts  in  the 
future. 

«  •  * 

The  movie  industry  publica¬ 
tion,  Film  Daily,  early  this  week 
carried  a  story  about  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Texas  Drive-in 
Theater  Owners  Association. 

The  group  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  in  this  order:  1.  Ex¬ 
pressed  its  pleasure  that  the 
58th  Texas  legislature  resisted 
efforts  to  impose  “unwarranted 
and  vicious”  censorship  legisla¬ 
tion  upon  movie  exhibitors;  2. 
Expressed  its  opposition  to  any 
group  creating  standards  of 
judging  motion  pictures  “which 
substitutes  their  judgment  for 
the  judgment  of  the  community 
and  the  courts”;  3.  Expressed 
“its  alarm  at  newspapers  and 
other  news  media  which  have 
arbitrarily  censored  advertising 
and  exploitation  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures”;  4.  Warned  “certain  pro¬ 
duce:  s  and  distributors  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  release  of  motion 
pictures  and  trailers  advertising 
them  which  are  produced  solely 
to  make  a  ‘fast  buck’  at  the  box 
office”  which  stimulate  “greater 
efforts  toward  censorship;  5. 
Urged  its  membership  and  all 
exhibitors  to  use  good  taste  and 
good  business  judgment  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  exploiting  pictures 
exhibited  at  their  theaters. 

We  don’t  blame  the  Texas 
group  for  not  wanting  the  State 
legislature  to  step  in  and  regu¬ 
late  them  and  their  advertising. 
That’s  as  it  should  be. 

But  we  would  think  that  if 
“certain  producers  and  distrib¬ 
utors”  are  releasing  undesirable 
material  which  is  responsible  for 
greater  censorship  efforts,  as  the 
resolution  states,  and  there  is 
still  a  need  to  warn  exhibitors  to 
use  “good  taste  and  good  judg¬ 
ment,”  the  theater  owners  of 
Texas  might  welcome  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  non-governmental 


instance  will  side-track  any  need 
for  legislation. 

*  *  * 

Under  the  heading  of  “it  can 
happen  here”  are  two  items  from 
other  countries. 

Film  Daily  reports:  “All 
forms  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  must  be  approved  by  the 
Quebec  Office  of  Censors  before 
a  permit  to  show  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  will  be  issued,  according  to 
Chairman  Andre  Guerin  of  the 
Office  of  Censors.  In  a  letter  to 


ports:  Francis  Noel-Baker 
Labor  MP  and  chairman  of  the  i 
Advertising  Inquiry  Council,  i 
told  members  of  the  Society  of  I 
Advertisement  Managers  and  i 
Representatives  “my  party  U 
committed  to  taking  certain 
steps  about  your  industry.  We 
want  to  stop  wasteful  expendi¬ 
ture  and  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  consumer.”  He  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  curbs  which  will  be 
placed  on  advertising  if  his 
party  comes  to  power. 


Sen.  Boggs 
Expects  OK 
On  Fol  BiU 

Baltimore 

U.S.  Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs  of 
Delaware  told  the  Maryland- 
Delaware  Press  Association  here 
Feb.  14  that  he  believes  this 
session  of  Congress  will  pass 
S.1666,  the  federal  freedom  of 
information  bill. 

Hearings  on  the  measure, 
which  l>ears  the  sponsorship  of 
22  Senators,  were  conducted  last 
October  before  the  subcommittee 
on  administrative  practice  and 
procedure  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Senator  Boggs  made  available 
to  the  association  members  at 
their  annual  meeting  here  copies 
of  the  hearing  report,  just  off 
the  press.  He  was  accompanied 
to  the  convention  by  his  press 
aide,  James  Flood,  a  former 
Wilmington  newsman. 

Clarify  Public's  Right 

Senator  Boggs  said  he  felt  the 
committee  was  impressed  with 
the  te.stimony  of  many  persons 
who  detailed  examples  of  over¬ 
secrecy  in  government  agencies 
and  he  was  optimistic  the  bill 
would  be  reported  out  soon. 

The  purpose  of  S.1666,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  is  to  amend  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Procedure  Act  of  1946 
to  clarify  and  protect  the  right 
of  the  public  to  information 
about  governmental  affairs.  The 
hearing  record  showed  numerous 
instances  where  departments 
arbitrarily  invoked  the  1946  law 
to  deny  access  by  reporters  to 
official  proceedings. 

S.1666  contains  a  provision 
which  would  allow  the  press  or 
public  to  submit  a  secrecy  ruling 
to  a  judge,  thereby  requiring 
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the  government  agency  to  justify 
its  classification  of  material. 
This,  alone,  in  the  view  of  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  legislation,  would 
tend  to  restrain  undue  secrecy. 

Senator  Boggs  told  the  press 
group  here  he  was  proud  to  have 
signed  Delaware’s  “open  meet¬ 
ings”  law  when  he  was  Governor 
of  that  state.  The  law  has 
worked  well,  he  declared. 

Congressional  Inquiry 

The  Delaware  Senator  was 
here  with  Maryland’s  two  sena¬ 
tors  and  seven  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from 
the  two  states  to  participate  in 
a  new  panel  conducted  by  Philip 
S.  Heisler,  managing  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  For 
nearly  two  hours  they  ranged 
over  local  and  national  issues 
in  lawmaking. 

George  Rash  of  the  Hagers¬ 
town  Daily  Mail  presided  at 
general  sessions. 

Members  of  the  Chesapeake 
Associated  Press  Association 
also  met  to  discuss  service  prob¬ 
lems  with  Frank  Wetzel,  Balti¬ 
more  bureau  chief,  and  Dan  De- 
Luce  of  AP  headquarters  staff. 
Elmer  M.  (Jay)  Jackson  III  of 
the  Annapolis  Capital-GaaetU 
was  elected  president  of  the  AP 
group  and  also  of  the  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

• 

Education  Writers 
Elect  Hodenfield 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

G.  K.  Hodenfield,  education 
writer  of  the  Associated  Press, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  a  meeting  here  Feb. 
17.  He  is  a  former  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  and  has  been  with 
the  AP  since  1945. 

The  education  writers  elected 
Terry  Ferrer,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  vicepresident,  and  Ron 
Moskowitz,  San  Fraticisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  secretary-treasurer. 
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New  PHOTON  MODEL 


200  ADMASTERS 


Sant*  Maria  Publishing  Company  (2  machinasi 


ripps  League  Newspapers,  Inc.  buys 
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Hawaii  Praas  Nawapapart.  Inc.  (2  machinat) 


Coaur  d'Alena  Press  Company  (Idaho)  (1  mschina) 


SCRIPPS  LEAGUE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

offset  newspaper  plants  to  use  PHOTON  efficiently,  profitably 


New,  improved 
Photon  200 
Ad  master 

New  keyboard  with 
plug-in  typewriter 
simplifies  maintenance 


Most  any  experienced  newspaperman  can  figure  why  large  metropolitan  daily  newspapers 
employ  Photon  phototypesetting  equipment.  But  what  about  the  smaller  plant?  It  figures 
there  too,  just  as  readily. 

For  example,  Scripps  League  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  just  bought  /ive  Model  200  Photon 
units  for  use  in  three  of  its  plants,  producing  smaller  or  medium-circulation  dailies 
by  offset. 

Scripps  League  made  an  intensive  study  of  all  available  phototypesetting  machines  and 
methods  for  display  advertising  composition— then  specified  the  Photon  200.  Faster 
production;  more  economical  production;  greatest  range  of  type  faces  and  point  sizes; 
negligible  maintenance;  direct-from-the-keyboard  production  of  either  straight  matter 
or  area  composition  at  full  keyboard  speed.  Some  of  the  very  convincing  reasons  for 
specifying  Photon. 

But  if  you're  responsible  for  ellicient,  profitable  composing  room  production  on  any 
size  paper,  certainly,  you  should  have  the  full  story  of  Photon  flexibility,  adaptability 
and  money-saving  etficiency.  To  get  it,  write  Photon,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Massachusetts. 
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David  Bloom  of 

The  Commercial  Appeal 

—He’s  been  locked  inside 
press  boxes  getting  a  story 


David  Bloom  is  a  nice  guy  who  specializes  at 
coming  in  first. 

Sports  editor  of  the  morning  and  Sunday  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  in  Memphis,  he  has  a  reputation 
for  getting  behind-the-scenes  stories.  This  dog¬ 
gedness  has  resulted  in  being  locked  inside  press 
boxes  by  custodians  who  thought  everyone  had 
departed. 

David  launched  his  first  column  30  years  ago, 
and  in  his  words  “tried  imitating  Runyan,  Lard- 
ner,  and  Kiernan,  until  my  editor  suggested 
adopting  a  style  of  my  own.”  Agreeing,  he  started 
writing  “pointedly  personal—,”  a  column  of  dot- 
dash  items  that  enjoyed  wide  readership. 

In  1958,  succeeding  the  late  Walter  Stewart  as 
sports  editor,  Da\ad  turned  toward  a  different 
type  of  column— praise,  criticism,  interviews, 
and  aftermaths.  He  prefers  inter\iews.  On  criti¬ 
cism,  he  says: 

“Think  twice  before  attacking,  but  don’t  hesi¬ 
tate  if  your  cause  is  just.  This  formula  may  not 
be  brilliant,  but  it  is  durable.” 

David  enjoys  a  scoop  as  well  as  the  next  man, 
but  never  at  the  expense  of  breaking  a  confidence. 

In  his  files  are  by-liners  on  Ruth,  Tilden, 
Jones,  Dempsey,  DiMaggio,  and  countless  other 
sports  greats.  The  only  picture  he’s  ever  kept  is 
one  with  Bobby  Jones. 

Few  assignments  gave  him  greater  satisfaction 
than  Memphis  State’s  unbeaten  1963  football 
team,  which,  he  contends,  “deserved  a  bowl  bid 
and  didn’t  get  one.” 
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MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
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